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SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 

CHAPTEE I. 
PLEASUEES AND PALACES. 



.... Three grand avenues run together into 
the great Place d'Armes, from which the palace 
gates open, upon its front. The middle ap- 
proach is the Avenue de Paris. Eight and left 
are the avenues of St. Cloud and Sceaux. The 
Boulevard de la Eeine is aside from all, skirting 
the park on the right or north side, and passing, 
a little way down, into the Avenue de Trianon, 
which starts out from the Alley of the Fountains 
at the north-east front of the pleasure-grounds. 
The Trianons lie to the north-east, communicating 
with the centre of the palace grounds by the 
Queen's Alley. 

yOL. II. ' B 
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We were driven direct along the boulevard 
and avenue, past the palace and park quite away 
on our left, to the gateway of the Trianons, 
where we alighted, and joined a party just form- 
ing in its turn, with a fresh guide, for the 
seeing of the interior of the larger Villa. 

We were led through sumptuous rooms, — suite 
after suite; royal bed-chambers, — halls hung 
with pictures, which the guide, in tolerably slow 
and very sonorous French, explained to us, but 
which I must skip with you, as nothing really 
stopped or held me fast, and nobody had time 
to stop if they would; through apartments 
splendidly fitted up for Queen Victoria's visit to 
the late Emperor, but which for some reason she 
did not occupy ; into the Malachite room, where 
stands the enormous basin of that precious 
mineral given by the Emperor of Kussia to 
Napoleon First; and came swiftly out again 
from all, with very confused impressions, into 
the open air and around to the "Musde de 
Voitures," which is between the Great and 
Little Trianons; 

Here are the state carriages, blazing with 
gilding and colour, — gaudy with silk and velvet, 
— and the splendid horse trappings, heavy with 
ornament, used by different monarchs from the 
beginning of the First Empire. 
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" Puss in Boots and the Marquis of Carabas!" 
said Emery Ann to me, as we walked round the 
alley. 

They did look like those old red and yellow 
pictures in the fairy tales. The Old World 
hasn't quite got out of the ten-cent story-books 
yet. Are we, in the New World, just getting 
into them ? 

How can I take you by the hand, Rose, and 
lead you right into the pleasance of the Little 
Trianon ? 

You turn off from the large Villa through an 
avenue called the Alley of the Two Trianons, 
which runs across a comer toward the public 
avenue of Saint Antoine; from the alley you 
go through a gateway, and are forthwith lost 
in a lovely wilderness, in which you can only 
follow what seems the broadest track, or the 
groups of saunterers finding their way like your- 
self ; unless, indeed, you trust to chance for 
what you may come to, and choose, as we did, to 
lose yourself away from the crowd. 

Deep glades of green, — ^broken rocks pictur- 
esquely left or planted, — clear water-trickles 
tumbling into cascades, — still little hideaway 
nooks, which you wonder if any of the other 
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people have found, or if Marie Antoinette her- 
self ever knew of; simple little bridges, and 
dark, overhung pools ; intricate footpaths, sur- 
prises of tiny pavilions or rustic seats, wild 
flowers spotting the soft turf and cherished in 
their own wildness ; sweetest little harebells, 
and patches where you know in spring the 
ground would be blue with violets; birds 
singing softly to the stir of the woods and the 
tinkle of the dropping waters ; — what sort of 
little buried Paradise have you come into, 
straight away from those gorgeous palace fronts 
and bedizened saloons and the museum of gilded 
equipages ? You have lost sight, too, of senti- 
nels and guides ; they have turned you in and 
left you to yourself, as far as you can perceive. 
You are getting just what the king and queen 
and their fine people came away for ; the best 
thing they had among it all. 

Suddenly, if there is no one to tell you, — and 
nobody told us, — you happen upon a house; 
dark, low, rustic-built, with overhanging gallery 
and latticed windows — still, like a tomb, and 
you know that this is Marie Antoinette's Swiss 
Cottage. A little way off, down in a hollow 
where they made a stream run once that is all 
stagnant now, a wheel hangs motionless, and 
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the tangling vines and branches grow over it, 
and cKmb into the casements and time-rents of 
Louis's mill. Then you go on and come to the 
dairy, through whose windows you can look at 
the very tables where the milk-pans stood or 
the butter was moulded ; and all the time, the 
hollow hush and the darkness are saying to you 
what they said among the marbles in West- 
minster Abbey — that the "pretty lady," like 
Mary Stuart, " has been dead a long while." 

Wandering on by a long pathway under a 
bank of grass and flowers, and shaded with old 
trees, we came all at once out of the wildness 
and seclusion into open parterres blazing with 
garden bloom ; where a fountain played and 
white statues stood against the dense green 
boundary; where the sun streamed along the 
flower-beds, and drew up into the air a heavy, 
sweet perfume ; and clouds of butterflies — ^those 
creatures made to express pure ecstasy, with 
only just body enough to hold two wings 
together — wavered and tossed in it deliriously ; 
where palace walls — dingy white now, these 
walls of the old pleasure palace — rose up beyond 
the green ; where the past looked dead again by 
signs that could keep no life in them like woods 
and waters, and the growth and blossom were 
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once more the growth and blossom of to-day — 
splendid and luxurious, yet still more exquisitely 
beautiftd. And so we got back into the world 
again out of the dim, sad, delicious dream ; and 
we passed the gates as if they had been the 
gates of sleep, and found ourselves outside, 
awake, and our carriages waiting. 

Down the long, flanking avenues again, into 
the public boulevard ; then, stopping at a side 
entrance, we crossed a mall and a kind of open 
park, and came to the vast paved quadrangle, on 
three sides of which the front and wings of the 
Chateau stretch themselves, and on the fourth 
the great sculptured Yictory-pillars make the 
main gateway opening down into the Place of 
Arms. 

Inside, colossal statues guard the approach 
with presences of the past ; knights, marshals, 
cardinals, constables, generals; Bayard, Eiche- 
lieu, Turenne, the great Conde ; in the midst, 
a brdnze equestrian statue of Louis Fourteenth. 

■Am I getting guide-booky? I only tell what 
it needed no guide-book to arrest the thought 
to. As we walked up the great space, our 
steps measured to us with some fatigue its wide 
extent, and we felt the grand proportions of 
figures that could look grand there. 
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But we recollected, among these, tlie diflFereiit 
presence that filled this great court-yard, when 
the populace streamed out from Paris to mob 
their king and queen in their own palace ; when 
fierce, dreadful faces were uplifted to those 
windows from a wild, surging crowd, and 
horrid voices shouted hateful cries ; when with 
furious persistence they called forth the poor, 
beautiful queen upon that balcony only to insult 
her, and then burst in, murdering her guards, 
and forced themselves to her presence and the 
king's in their private rooms, raging and 
threatening, till the gentle monarch, expostulat- 
ing patiently with his " children," promised to 
return to the Tuileries and take up his abode 
among his dear Parisians. 

We went in upon the south side. I climbed 
the wide staircase with a bewildered feeling ot 
not knowing in the least what part of the palace 
world we should come up into; I found out 
afterward, by studying over the plan, where we 
had been, what little corner we had seen, and 
what we had missed and left unknown as much 
as if it had all been in Nineveh, instead of 
under one roof with the bit — the immense, 
exhausting bit — ^we traversed. 

We got up into the second floor of the south 
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wing. I don't see now, exactly, from the plan 
in Baedeker, how we got there from the court- 
yard. But some of Baedeker's plans have solid 
walls across where doorways are. I shall 
undertake to tell nothing but what I do see, in 
a plain remembrance. 

We came into the long gallery of sculp- 
tures and busts; there is another beneath it 
which we passed by in ascending ; they run 
down the wing, almost its entire length. Here 
was everybody that ever had been, one would 
think ; the marble faces looked down on either 
hand from bracket and pedestal, thronging upon 
us without pause, so as no human interest or 
recognition could take in more than one here or 
there, to be replaced and obliterated in the mind 
almost instantly. 

"Are you realizing your history ? " I said to 
Edith. It was what the Atlantic Ocean had 
been to our geography. 

There is a feeling you cannot get rid of, as 
you plan and pursue your journeyings, that 
you are somehow stepping about on a map all 
the time, instead of what the map is made 
from; and in these great galleries you travel 
down the pages of the years, that you have 
read — or skipped; and the white apparitions 
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look forth at you with a bewildering recog- 
nition 01* a yet more confounding reproach. I 
comforted myself with what Sismondi said to 
Catherine Sedgwick, when she set him right 
upon a point of history. "For me, madame, 
there are two kinds of history : that which I 
have written and forgotten, and that which 
I never wrote, and never knew." 

What you live — or what you trace out care- 
fully with a connected interest and motive ; 
what you work in — that Z5, and perhaps re- 
mains : nothing else. For this reason, I think 
Europe, with its repositories of all art and 
history, is an Encyclopedia to go to for definite 
purposes of research; not a picture-book or a 
story, that one can run through from end to 
end at a single dash. 

"There's crowds of 'em, isn't there?" said 
Emery Ann. " And I presume they've all had 
a hand in it." 

" In what ? " asked Edith ; though I suppose 
she understood. She likes to get the whole 
from Emery Ann. 

" In the A-apple-pie," returned Emery Ann. 
" In the making, and baking, and — partly — in 
the eating up. They've had their mouthful, 
and gone. I know that ; though I don't know 
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who half of them were, or where they took their 
bite." 

" They keep all they can, over here," she said 
to me afterward, " don't they ? But to think of 
the worldfiils that never could be saved up ! " 

The brimming, whirling globe ! That has 
been filled and emptied of life and action by 
the worldful ! It was a keen word of Emery 
Ann's ; it made you think of ages measured out 
and poured away into space. Yes; the inap- 
prehensible mass that remains, and these won- 
derful kings' treasuries of them, in record, sign, 
memorial — only hint at the infinite stream of 
event, over which the mist of its own upwork- 
ing has to be let fall. 

We came out at the end of the wing into a 
corner room; the Room of 1830; where the 
walls are covered with large pictures of scenes 
of the Revolution of July; Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, arriving at Hotel de Yille, 
and Lafayette standing bareheaded at the 
entrance — his proclamation as Lieutenant- 
Greneral of the Kingdom ; his oath of fidelity 
before the Chambers; his giving of the flags 
to the National Gruard. 

Here was where we began to remember ; here 
was history made since some of us were born ; 
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we stayed longer in this room than in almost 
any other, though the pictures, as works of art, 
are not very much to stay for. 

Then we left it hy a door upon the same side 
as that by which we had Altered from the 
gallery of sculptures and busts; and found 
ourselves in a parallel gallery, which took us 
back again along the immense wing to the main 
structure. 

This is the " Gallery of Battles," filled with 
modem pamtings, glowing with colour and 
action, representing great war scenes, old and 
recent, from Ary Scheflfer's " Battle of Tolbiac," 
whatever that was, in 496, to Austerlitz, and 
Jena, and Friedland ; these last two by Vemet. 
Our own siege of Yorktown in America, by 
the army under Rochambeau and Washington, 
covers one great space; and directly opposite 
is the picture of Joan of Arc raising the siege 
of Orleans. Neither of these are marked with 
" stars " in Baedeker, but they kept me by the 
interest of their subjects, and I was pleased that 
they hung over against each other. 

Turning, through small chambers opening 
the one from the other, aroimd the angle of the 
wing with the main edifice toward the front, 
we came into the room to which I shall always 
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go back to stand in recollection, as long as I 
remember Versailles. 

It is the Room of the Coronation of Napoleon; 
that is, the room where David's great picture 
of the Coronation hangs. 

The Emperor, just crowned himself, is placing 
the Imperial diadem with his own hands on 
Josephine's head. 

The splendid groups in the dim, magnificent 
cathedral, — the trailing robes, the priestly gran- 
deur of canonicals, the gathered glory of the 
regalia, — all these but frame in the real picture ; 
the act, the moment, that lives there, as all acts 
and moments live, whether there is a David to 
paint tBem on a canvas or not. 

We ah stood before it, silent. We were not 
looking at a canvas ; we were entered in to that 
moment of history and truth. 

We say sometimes of some high crisis — some 
point when life makes itself illustrative and 
dramatic, and draws to its full expression all 
type and surrounding of beauty, or solemnity, 
or tenderness — "How brief! how instantly 
ended and passed by! How quickly the 
marriage-ring is put on, and the bride, in her 
white veil, gone down from the altar ! How 
soon the flowers are put aside, and the prayer 
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finished, and the beautiful dead face shut 
away ! " 

There are minutes so holy and so heartful, — 
so grand or so heroic, — ^that it seems as if they 
ought to be arrested in their dearness, or 
sacredness, or sublimity, until the long pro- 
cession of the generations should all pass by 
to feel and see ; and so, the painter and the 
sculptor work to keep these scenes as if they 
were alive ; and we look at the statue or the 
picture, and forget that only because the 
moment is for ever alive, it can be so put down. 
Not to keep it, but to show that it cannot die,-^ 
that it is an eternity, in a point of time, — is the 
story put in marble or in colour. 

" Napoleon always crowned her in his heart," 
said Margaret to me, after our long gazing. 

"And that moment never was — never could 
be — taken away from her," I answered. " She 
stood there at the height of her life ; and in the 
focus of its showing. She came no more out of 
it when she came away from Napoleon's palace, 
than she did when she walked down the aisle 
of Notre Dame that day. Whatever really has 
been, always is. That is what they paint it 
for." 

On the other wall is another of the living 
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moments — ^Napoleon giving the Eagles to liis 
Army. That is what is alive to this instant in 
the hearts of Frenchmen ; but the crowning of 
Josephine is alive in the heart of the world. 

I think there is some picture on the side 
between the doors, of the second empress-ship ; 
something about poor Marie Louise, whose part 
of the story was one of those riddles, real on 
the one side — or at least standing for the reality 
of life to one — and a mere dead appendix to 
the other. One hardly notices it, wherever it 
is, after beholding the first, except to sigh over 
the inexplicability. 

Emery Ann hates all second marriages, and 
people who make them. Of course she has no 
patience with Napoleon. 

She said to me — " I wonder what they make 
of it! I wonder what people expect, if they 
believe in the other world, and finding each 
other again, and being just as they were ! " 

" They won't be just as they werent^'* said I. 

" Well, that's a comfort ! " she said, with 
emphasis. "They'll have considerable to pick 
out, though, anyway, of this world's stitches. 
And I'd full rather not be set to rip, as soon 
as I get there." 

And with her bonnet exalted, she walked 
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along into the "Little Apartments of Marie 
Antoinette." 

From these, through an ante-chamber, we 
reached the long, splendid gallery of Louis the 
Fourteenth, stretching across the whole garden 
front of the palace, and overlooking the wide, 
sunny parterres, and the orangery; the alleys, 
the. foimtains, the basins, the bosquets, the 
statues, and all the interminable loveliness of 
the park and pleasure-grounds, lying far before 
us as we stood in the deep windows — as fair 
as it did before the Bourbons two hundred 
years ago. 

We glanced in at the sleeping chamber of 
Louis Fourteenth, opening from this gallery; 
and saw the high, broad, square, old-tapestried 
bed. Opposite to the gallery. runs the balcony of 
the bed-chamber, looking into the Palace Court, 
from which the famous announcement — " Le roi 
est mort," — " Vive le roi ! " soimded to the 
people at the hour he died. Upon which, also, 
the unhappy Marie Antoinette stood forth to 
be jeered at on the night of horror — the night 
of the 5th of October, 1789. 

We were tired out. We were deadened to 
splendour — almost to pathos and association. 
We wished there had not been so many kings ; 
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even that there never had been so many statues 
and pictures. We went through the apartments 
of Louis Sixteenth, down the north side of the 
main building; reached the grand staircase 
opposite to that which we had ascended in the 
south angle, and returned to the great court; 
crossed wearily to the Victory gate, and walked 
out to wait imder the trees of the boulevard for 
our "voiture" to come and find us as we had 
ordered. 

Speechless with fatigue, I sat there on a 
bench, and thought how sight-seeing was like 
living. Eager, full, beautiful, wonderful, for 
a while ; then one begins to ache, in the midst 
of one's pursuit and desire; suddenly there is 
a great deal too much of it, and we can do 
and receive no more; we creep gladly into 
a shady corner, and wait for our carriage to 
take us away. 

The next day, our last in Paris, we went to the 
Church of the Madeleine; a suitable sequence 
to our Yersailles visits, I thought ; seeing that 
it was interrupted in the building by the great 
Eevolution — was changed in intent by the First 
Napoleon to a Temple of Glory, and finally 
<5ontinued by Louis Eighteenth as a church of 
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expiation, in memory of Louis Sixteenth, Louis 
Seventeenth, Marie Antoinette, and Madame 
Elizabeth. One wonders, however, whether 
the " expiatory " dedication was intended in 
penitence for the selfish intrigues of the Count 
de Provence himself, or for the repose of the 
souls of his imfottunate relations. 

Emery Ann would not go. "I can't take 
things so rapid," said she. " I'll stay at home 
and let my mind settle, and pack the trunks. 
I feel now, almost, as if the top of my head 
wanted new shingling." And with that, she 
tossed out, vehemently, the contents of a square 
box that we keep for "transients." It is a 
very queer, and a very certain thing, that 
although one wears a travelling-dress, and 
takes out nothing but essentials from her 
luggage, during a few days of temporary stay 
in a place, the whole " pack," pretty nearly, has 
to be gone over again in getting ready for 
another move and a different — prospective — 
stop. We repacked in Liverpool ; we repacked 
in London; we repacked in Dover; we repacked 
here. Everything has to be on the top, and 
everything gets to the bottom in the process. 
We shall begin to be happy when we get to 
the mule-travelling among the mountains, and 

VOL. II. 
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take nothing but bags and shawls. You never 
want more than a bagful anywhere ; the trouble 
is that it has to be a different bagful. 

A knock came at the door, and the white- 
frilled cap and good-natured face of the femme 
de chambre looked in : — 

"Est-ce que madame a sound?" she asked, 
for certainly the fifteenth time that we hadn't, 
in the four days we had been there. 

" No ! It est-n't que ! " said Emery Ann, 
shortly, with her head in the trimk. 

"We must rest again when we get to 
Switzerland," I said to myself. "Edith looks 
pale, and Emery Ann is cross; cross enough 
to get it into French — which is equivalent to 
a certain disguised style of swearing ; and I — 
well, I feel also mentally dyspeptic, as if I 
had swallowed a century or two in a most 
unwholesome hurry. 

And yet see how little we had done ! 

I might as well tell you that the Massachusetts 
State House is approached by three broad and 
lofty flights of terraced steps, and is surmounted 
by a great dome of beautiful proportions, as 
to remind you of the exquisite architecture of 
the Madeleine, standing veiled within its superb 
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surrounding columns — a literal "pillared shade." 
You know it familiarly; and yet I know it a 
little better now ; and the meaning of this and 
other like things comes to me in ways I had 
not thought much of, imtil I stood actually 
before them. 

The reason why they built these churches, 
and called them by their distinguishing names ; 
the idea that imderlies the dedication and 
harmony of adornment ; I begin to trace this, 
and delight in looking for it ; though doubtless, 
like many other genuine and vital initial 
thoughts, I shall often find it utterly mixed 
and lost, as are the ideas of Art themselves, in 
the decadence which befell from a pure insight 
to mere technical rote and jumble. 

That Saint Eoch was called the Saint of the 
Eock; that his church has the holy Eock of 
Calvary for its appropriate shrine; that the 
Madeleine, church of expiation, should bear 
upon its front, beneath the high-relief of the 
Last Judgment — "To Almighty God, by the 
invocation of Saint Mary Magdalene," and be 
filled with pictures of the Penitence, and Con- 
version, the Washing of the sacred Feet, the 
Praying in the Wilderness, with angels to com- 
fort her, the Supper at Bethany, and the blessed 
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grace of the Eesurrection Announcement to her 
who had been a sinner — ^what are these but 
great ministries and answers, in things that shall 
stand, to the need and asking of the world ? 

Christ was crucified. His saints also have 
crucified their lives after his word. " Thy sins 
are forgiven thee ; go in peace." " Out of 
M9,ry Magdalene the Lord cast seven devils, 
and received her to dearest discipleship." It 
seemed to me that these were the things they 
meant .who builded, or else invisibly the Lord 
Himself built the house, and put his own in- 
scription upon it, through the vaiQ, half-con- 
scious plan of them who laboured. 

It almost seemed as if the sweet withdrawal 
of the simple Madeleine behind the greatness of 
its pillared surroimding, was an expression in 
the edifice itself of Mary's tender, safe humility, 
and abiding in the Strength and Eefuge that 
are " round about " the forgiven and redeemed. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE EVEBLASTING GATES 



. . • . Out of Paris, through what was literally 
"sunny France," and little else, that August 
day. 

A long rail-ride, across flat, unbroken plains, 
and along river valleys flanked by low hills, 
golden russet with the sun-ripening— among 
vineyards and farms that lay open to an un- 
relieved blaze: a journey very different from 
the green delight of England — ^brought us at 
last to a more broken country, and through 
cuttings and tunnels in the C6te d'Or, to Dijon, 
where we got an uneatable dinner (having 
blundered upon a wrong hotel), and passed a 
miserable section of a night, till four in the 
morning ; then we railed away again, comforted 
only by knowing that we were heading swiftly 
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toward the mighty mountains that began to 
show to the eastward, and had escaped out of 
the wearisome horizon that for so many hours 
of yesterday had spread out flat around us like 
the rim of a trencher. 

As we came forth among the farms that 
looked green and pleasant in the early morning, 
and stopped at some little station in the edge 
of a small town, a cock stood upon a fence and 
crowed. 

" That is good American ! " exclaimed Emery 
Ann. ' . 

" It is ; and it's a real comfort," she repeated, 
as we all laughed. " Everything speaks it but 
the people. The dogs bark, and the cocks crow, 
and the cats yawl, and the babies cry, in real 
plain American as ever was. The folks, make 
the difference, growing up. The things are all 
right — just as they are at home; the sun and 
the grass, and the trees, and the water ; it's all 
the same, only not so much variety. You 
couldn't find your map-questions, to save your 
life, if you didn't know. There ain't any 
colours to tell your boundaries by." 

Emery Ann is a shrewd woman, and a think- 
ing one ; she has her own fashion of taking up 
her instincts and turning them to insights. 
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The divine language is one everywhere, and 
she discerned it. Green is green ; and- blue is 
blue ; and bright is bright ; tones are identical ; 
trees, fields, hills, clouds, — all talk the dear 
. primeval language that we know ; and the 
living Word is at the root and heart of all 
meaning, and Home is behind all lands. 

Over the hot plains of France had been an 
approach to make the mountain gateway more 
blessedly glorious, as it seemed actually to roll 
open before us when we reached and passed 
Pontarlier. 

Higher and higher tossed and tumbled the 
hills, surging into peaks; greener grew the 
dark verdure of the pines ; sweeter rested the 
pure clouds upon great, shadowy shoulders ; at 
last — oh, at last ! the heavy barriers parted 
away from each other across the deep, beautiful 
gorge of the Travers, and we looked along its 
parallels of mysterious gloom to the far, strange, 
sudden vision of white Alps ! 

A dazzle among soft, gray, nearer shapes; 
points and gleams, touches and shines of snowy 
slopes and tops; not yet exact — not born out 
of the cloudy indefiniteness, quite; a far-off 
apprehension, like the first spirit-perception of 
the other shore from the sea — the Other Land 
from this ! 
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Then we lost it again, for a snatch; it came 
back, and then was gone for longer ; we rolled 
on, and the hills rolled around us, making the 
wondrous revelation of the heights, that tells 
us what no vastness of globe-surface, unruffled 
and unheaved, could ever tell. We could not 
know the earth upon a great level; but lifted 
up and shone upon, reared into grand shapes, 
changing with changing lights — now a rift, 
now a pasture — again the shelter of age — old 
forests unprofaned; showing continually some 
new relation — ^uttering endlessly some new 
syllables of the world-word — we can see how 
it is all therCj and how the heaven itself rests 
upon it. 

" And Ij if I be lifted up^ will draw all men 
unto mer 

We climbed the slow, long grades into the 
Juras; we crossed high viaducts; we saw beside 
and below us — often far below, hung between 
us and the sparkle of river or lake — lovely 
villages; we wound round dizzy brinks, and 
hovered as if in mid heaven, over vivid blue 
waters. Away, southward, in another mid 
heaven, gleamed the ice summits, struck by the 
full noon sun. 

It was a threshold of glory ; far off, a world 
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of glory shone and stretched, heaped up and up, 
beyond and beyond. We were coming to it 
presently. For thousands of ages it had been 
there: we had been but one, and two, score 
years upon the earth ; yet our life-times looked 
long to us in which this had waited and we had 
not seen it. 

At last we slid into a station. We were 
arrived at Neuchatel. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE HOUSETOP. 



.... We are glad to wait here, and see it far 
off for a little longer. It is too great to rush 
upon. We would rather pause before the gates. 

Our rooms are lovely at the Hotel Bellevue. 
The windows, with stone balconies on which we 
sit, look out upon the lake, and across to that 
mystical line of purple and gray and the high 
glitter of snow ; and we can see the vast up- 
gathering of Mont Blanc. 

In these nights, too, we have a glorious moon. 

I have wanted nothing but to sit, and look, 
and think, and write. I have come into the 
present tense again in my record for you. I am 
glad to have caught up before I really enter 
upon Switzerland. 

It will be past, again, very shortly ; we shall 
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move constantly, when we do move ; I shall try- 
to tell it to you in the next pause. For we 
mean to make pauses ; we have stayed here 
nearly a week, and we shall find some mountain 
nook as soon as may be after we go in ; as the 
worshippers in a great Cathedral find some 
little quiet side-shrine and chapel in which to 
kneel. 

We are busy, a great deal, with Baedeker and 
the maps. Switzerland is like the diagram 
puzzle we used to have when I was at school — 
to be drawn without taking off the pencil, or 
passing it twice over the same line. We find it 
hard to make all the lines and points we want 
to, without retracing steps too much. We must 
have Chamouny, and Lucerne, and the Rhigi ; 
between these, up and down, back and forth, 
are routes we find it hard to trace in economical 
order, and in the best time for each. The 
Wengern Alp and the Jungfrau — the valley of 
the Grindelwald and the Great Scheideck — the 
Briinig Pass, the Haslithal and the Ftirca and 
the Rhone glacier — ^the Gemmi, if we dare it, 
and the beautiful journey by Kandersteg — above 
all, Zermatt and the Matterhom ; and then the 
Simplon Pass into Italy ; can we bring all these 
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in — and will the time be long enough — ^and 
which are the " must-haves " and the may-do- 
withouts ? 

Then, too, our fortnight of staying some- 
where and getting a real feeling of belonging, 
and a home-thought for Switzerland to last after 
all this touring about shall have kinked itself up 
again in our memories, and become like the 
snarled skein we are unravelling one end of 
now ? 

We think we should like it best somewhere at 
the head of Lake Leman ; and that it would be 
better before than after our mountain wander- 
ings. It should be, indeed, if we are to end 
with Zermatt and the Simplon. 

" ' Come up and be dead ! ' " cried Margaret 
and Edith together, the evening of the third 
day we had been here, as with a hasty knock 
they rushed eagerly into my room. 

" We have found out the top of the house ! " 
So Emery Ann and I came in from the 
balcony, and went out into the corridor that in 
each of the four spacious stories of the hotel 
runs around the great square skylighted centre, 
in which, below, a marble-paved saloon green 
and cheerful with flowers and shrubs in tubs 
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and vases, and with sofas ranged around the 
sides, forms the delightful entrance-hall into 
which everything opens. 

The chambermaid had brought the key, and 
was waiting. 

We went up two .flights of stairs, and she 
opened a little door which disclosed a ladder- 
like ascent to a trap in the roof. She lifted it, 
and we passed through. 

" If we couldn't have any more, shouldn't we 
think this was enough ? " exclaimed Edith, as 
we stepped out to the railed edge of the great 
flat housetop and looked wonderingly forth. 

The sun had just gone down. The sky was 
all rosy and blue, with those soft, golden-tawny 
clouds that turn red afterward, and then slowly 
purple and gray. Behind us rose the hill, and 
the town that stretches up its side ; its white 
buildings — ^its old castle — its twelfth-century 
temple on the heights — all clear against the 
green and the blue, and bathed in tender 
radiance. 

Down in the lake, deep, vivid reflections, and 
opal tints rippling richly under the heaven so 
full of colour. The wide-away ranges of the 
Bernese Alps heaped in the south and east 
beyond the water — their shadowy lines and 
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crowns like blue and violet mists; and the 
white pinks palely touched with pink ; Mont 
Blanc revealing himself in a grand, far-off 
purity which the warm light faintly mantled 
and made more living-beautiful. 

" Mamma must come," said Margaret ; and 
went down to fetch her. 

We sat on the low parapet bench, and let the 
glory rain aroimd us, and shift, and deepen, and 
pour itself away, till the gray dropped, and the 
stillness itself fell like a curtain, and all things 
bowed themselves and waited. Then a great 
globe of softened fire rolled up behind the rim 
of eastern hills and spilled its splendour into 
sky and lake and against mountain borders; 
and in the moonlight there was a new wonder 
and a new world. 

Little boats put forth and came in upon the 
water far below, and no soimd disturbed us. 
The bustle of street and court-yard did not 
reach us here; nothing reminded us that we 
w-ere on the roof of a busy, crowded hotel, 
where people and luggage were coming arid 
going. We were out of it all. We saw no 
house below us. We were on a great air-raft, 
lying afloat in the midst between clouds and 
water. We were " dead " and blessed. 
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" Let him that is on the housetop not come 
down." 

But the way farther lay down, through the 
house. And their way must have lain so also. 
Only, having fetched things from the hills and 
from the heavens, one never need come down 
utterly to the mere fetching of the things below, 
and the being burdened with them. Was not 
that the saying^ — said to them who on the 
Jerusalem housetops, escaping from the under- 
toil to the glory of the firmament and the 
circling crests of Judah and Benjamin and ot 
far-oflf Moab and the Wilderness, had been 
learning all their lives a great meaning that 
was ready for the word? 

Yesterday Mrs. Regis came to me and said, 
" There was something in my mind that I had 
half an intention of mentioning to you in Paris. 
I wonder if I might ask a real favour of you, — 
if I should decide td want it, and I think I 
shall." 

" Of course you may, without hesitation. I 
only hope it may be something possible to me." 

" What if I were to leave Margaret with you, 
— -just making the fourth, you know, — the nice 
carriage number, — for the trip to Chamounix; 
and I were to go to Heidelberg meantime ? I 
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have a letter from some friends who have been 
spending the summer there thus far ; and they 
urge me to come. I have been to Chamounix, 
and I have a great desire to do this, for which 
there will be no other opportunity. I could 
come back and meet you again anywhere 
between Martigny and Lausanne, if you find 
a place to stay at ; or at Interlachen, if you 
keep on there. I think we must decide against 
the Gremmi ; it is too hazardous, and we never 
should hold out to do all those passes. In that 
case we should come round by rail again to 
Interlachen, and so by Grindelwald and the 
Briinig to Lucerne." 

" And then by Altorf and Andermatt to the 
Furca and the Rhone ? " 

" Yes ; and to Zermatt last, if strength and 
weather hold. What do you think? About 
Chamounix and Margaret, I mean ? Of course 
we shall all be altogether afterward, to decide 
the journey as it comes along." 

"It would be nothing but pleasure to have 
Margaret with us," I said; "if you feel that 
this plan is best in every other way." 

It was nothing that I could help, if it were 
not the best ; of course they would decide ; but 
something hindered me from grasping as 
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eagerly at this possession of Margaret to our- 
selves as I might have done if I could have 
seen — or foreseen — everything that might de- 
pend. 

It seems absurd to be jealous of possibili- 
ties for Margaret, because her step-mother will 
very likely meet G-eneral Rushleigh in G-ermany . 
Especially now that I think I know Mrs. Regis 
better, and that I do not believe she would use 
any positive manoeuvre. That mean notion of 
not wanting her step-daughter to marry where 
she could not decently refuse consent, for the 
sake of the money question involved, is utterly 
put aside, if, indeed one could ever really have 
had it. The hindrance between Margaret and 
her father's widow is far more delicate and 
remote. 

It is the hinge of interest between them that 
shuts the door. Mrs. Regis, within, world-wise, 
and comfortable, cannot understand why that 
which opens so readily from her, if she choose 
to give it the touch, may not be as easily drawn 
back from the opposite side ; not feeling how it 
flies in Margaret's face. Margaret, who would 
dash any barrier back against herself if it were 
to admit from an outer waiting one who needed 
her own comfort and shelter, will not do it that 

VOL. II. D 
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she may be received into the like. She stands 
in her own hard circumstance, true as* light, but 
proud also — as people say — ^as the very son 
of the morning. 

Indeed, it is a question whether, were she of 
another temperament, — if her simpleness were 
yielding and acquiescent instead of high and 
sensitive and conscious, — ^whether her step- 
mother would have been able to understand it 
for what it was, and not rather come to credit 
her — or suspect her — ^as acting from at least 
a wise self-seeking ; a reasonable common sense, 
of which was the " buttered side " of life for her. 
For Mrs. Regis's own practical adroitness might 
easily turn upon her in the quality of suspicion 
if credited to another ; since one can always 
trust one's self in the handling of a dangerous 
thing, sooner than see with confidence another 
using it. 

It may be that through their very oppositions 
and incomprehensions, the two will come at last 
— " at long and at last," may be — quite beyond 
this present phase of mutual experience, and 
though it should go quite wrong with them to 
our minds — into that relation for which they 
• have been set together, of a purer recognition 
and a more blessed help than any outside fitting 
or smoothness* 
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Bu{ now — one does tliink of the immediate 
possibilities. For Mrs. Regis is a woman at the 
climax of her womanhood. She is forty-three 
years old, and her perfect prime has not begun 
to wane. Between thirty and fifty, woman-life 
is fullest, intensest, in its fulfilment and gracious 
radiation, or in its realization of a nature 
uncrowned — of needs unmet. If a vision come 
at that age of something that might have been 
but never was, it reveals itself across all barriers 
and discrepancies ; and the struggle, if a 
struggle follow, is in proportion. It is as when 
"a giant dies;" and the little insects cannot 
feel a " pang as great." 

With all her ripe knowledge and her full 
power, she discerns in herself her youth again, 
and what it should have given against this 
strong, unsatisfied time. She is back in the 
years when she missed it ; she takes up an 
inward experience of which she has forfeited the 
sign. The absurd marriages which women 
make in middle or advancing years are not so 
absurd perhaps, after all, in the essence of 
things ; only they would better have waited for 
the life that shall be all built up on the inward 
truth and relation, and the stones of whose 
houses may be the very ones that were blindly 
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rejected or falsely precluded in the old, hasty, 
ignorant huilding. 

I douht if Mrs. Regis admits to herself what 
she most wants to go to Heidelberg for. I 
doubt if she has been conscious that she would 
not look with complacency — or why she would 
not — upon a possibility between Margaret and 
General Rushleigh. And of course there is no 
way or word given to me now, by which I 
could show her what perhaps I have no right to 
be sure I see myself. It must go on, and 
happen as it will. Greneral Rushleigh is nine 
years younger than this still splendid, fascin- 
ating woman, who may, as her sudden Indian 
summer shines upon her, soften and sweeten 
into something so much more. The brief youth 
that comes in such a manner — like the late love 
— ^has a glow that the first youth never knew. 

There are perhaps fifteen years the other way, 
between the other two. But we feel it different 
when a man's heart grows young — or has been 
kept young with a grand purity — for a love that 
comes a little late ; and a girl's life blooms and 
ripens to its offered fervour. 

There is one thing: unless he should know 
better about that entanglement of Margaret's, 
Paul Rushleigh would not take one step toward 
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her, or toward the breaking down of any pledge 
she might be under. 

And separately — and at her best — ^and with 
that safe charm of slightly elder friendship, and 
association with what has been a mingled 
pleasantness of companionship — ^Mrs. Regis has 
the move, and makes her play. 

Well; God knows; and He will see to it. 
Meanwhile, Patience Strong! do not meddle 
unless you are somehow called. For the very 
sake that if the word or sign does come, you 
may transmit it electric with its own authority. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
STEPPING IN. 



.... We came down from NeuchAtel to 
Vevay, tliiiiking to go right on down the lake to 
Geneva and Chamonnix. But it became so 
apparent that not only our two confessedly 
delicate ones, Edith and Emery Ann, but I 
myself, had done travelling enough of late, and 
needed toning up by a little further passive 
reception of the mountain catholicon, before 
attempting the great toil and joy of our first 
real mountain work, that we wrote thence to 
Mrs. Regis that we should defer our tour, and 
perhaps hunt up our Swiss Eden first, and 
make trial of it for a week or so. She had 
told us not to mind a week more or less ; she 
could be with us at twenty-four hours' notice 
after she should return to Basle ; and if any- 
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thing happened to detain us we were not to 
worry. So we resolved to be detained at once ; 
and a letter from Mrs. Regis found us here a 
few days afterward, quite approving our 
decision, and indifferent as to possibly losing the 
stay in this region, as she should be making hers 
in Baden. 

We stopped one night at the *^ Three Crowns" 
in Vevay, whose garden terrace lies right along 
the lake, upon which, seated by the parapet, or 
wandering up and down the shaded alleys, we 
passed a delicious evening. But we were im- 
patient of hotels, and longed for the real moun- 
tains ; so we took a carriage the next morning, 
and were driven along the lake side, through 
Clarens and Montreux, stopping at several 
f' pensions," and looking at rooms, but finding 
nothing that quite satisfied our eagerness for 
the very most of wildness and of comfort com- 
bined, until we climbed up here, over our first 
mountain zigzag. 

The towns upon the lake are lovely, their 
gardens and balconies running out and over- 
hanging the blue water — ^the marvellous blue 
you have heard of, but cannot fancy until you 
look into its jewel-depth — and lying imder the 
vast sheltering heights that shut in heaven itself 
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to another sapphire lake-circumference above; 
but the streets are close and the heights entice 
you ; the spell of Switzerland, which is " Excel- 
sior ! '* is upon you, and you go up — at least we 
did — restless until you find an eyrie among 
the altitudes and of them. 

You climb up between sloping vineyards^ 
walled on either side. You are disappointed — 
a little — in the vineyards themselves, though 
you knew better than to be. Of course they 
are for fruit, and the foliage is trimmed down. 
There are no green, tossing sprays, no riotous, 
wandering branches ; no graceful arbour-like 
overclaspings. They look more like bean-' 
gardens; the vines planted and trained by 
stiflF, short poles, in stiff, regular rows. I do 
Qot think they are so pretty as a bean-garden ; 
and hops are ever so much more lovely. But 
with a basket of their clear, rich, wine-distended 
amber fruit before me — ^filled fresh every morn- 
ing and eaten from at every odd minute when I 
have nothing else to do — ^I have not a word for 
their mission and results, but of delight. 

Back and forth, making sharp turns, the road 
wngles itself up the precipitous hillside. We 
turned dizzy and frightened, often, as we looked 
down, seeing the town diminish into a group 
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of toy houses, and the lake drop itself deeper 
in its green setting, and the little boats and 
steamers look like water-skippers in a summer 
pool. 

Then we passed into deep woods and wound 
right and left among their recesses, the great 
pillared trunks thronging about us, and a dense 
shade overhead; still up and up — then out on 
some dizzy edge or platform suddenly, that 
showed the vineyards and streets and lake and 
skimming boats fallen into yet profounder dis- 
tance; the old round towers of Chillon with 
their coned roofs told where the fortress of the 
cruel Middle Age sat there by the waters ; the 
mountains over opposite rose and rose, in their 
might, against our petty climbing, and filled as 
much of the sky as ever. We said to each 
other, " Is there any end ? And shall we ever 
dare to come down again ? " 

All at once — everything comes all at once 
among these mountains — we wound round 
through a bit of thick woods, and out on to an 
open plateau, and found ourselves at the garden 
front of a large, comfortable hotel-pension, the 
"Maison Victoria." And it is here — ^halfway 
up the great height — set with our backs to the 
perpendicular of the wooded steep, and our faces 
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toward the blue lake fax below and to the 
majesty of the dark cliffs and peaks that shadow 
it from beyond, that we found rooms, and took 
possession at once for a week, at least ; sending 
back to Yevay for our trunks and to pay the 
bill, and to restore the big key of our room 
which Emery Ann had brought away in her 
pocket ; and here we are living the life of the 
lifted-up, in a sphere that hangs midway 
between earth and heaven. 

The garden, laid out in parterres of bright 
flowers, and bounded at the front by a shaded 
walk ; and a low wall runs from the house to 
the brink of the precipice which falls sheer from 
the stones you lean upon, almost — as it seems 
looking downward — ^to the very water. 

Away down to the left, you see the brown 
towers and black cones of Chillon ; grimly tame, 
a place for the curious to wander through, and 
stand safe in its swept-out dungeons and beside 
its horrible oicbliette, and in the very footpaths 
worn around its chaining-pillars by the feet of 
miserable, doomed men. But we shall see it 
when we go down; and then I can tell you, 
perhaps, something of what it seems like. 

From the broad esplanade-balcony which runs 
along before the drawing-rooms — or from the 
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windows of the rooms above, two of which we 
are so fortunate as to occupy — ^we look away 
into the hearts of the mountain shapes and 
shadows ; we see them form and shine under the 
coming of the morning light, and retreat and 
darken and cover themselves with the night. 



Margaret had letters to-day from 

Saratoga. Edith, too, had one from a school 
friend who was making her first grown-up 
summer journey, and who had just arrived 
also at the Springs. 
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CHAPTER V. 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 



.... We came down from Glion two days 
after I wrote that last page. We found there 
was not any summer left to be idle in. We 
woke up suddenly and realized that September 
— and perhaps changing weather — ^was close 
upon us. We must make haste, or we should 
lose the mountains in the autumn fogs and 
rains. 

Coming down the zigzag was beautiful. We 
forgot to be afraid. The precipices and pitches 
did not seem so high and dreadful as they did 
before we had got used to living in the heights. 

Down into Montreux, and out along the Lake- 
road a little way, to Chillon. We went to the 
old castle the last thing, you see. 

We saw places and contrivances for torture ; 
we looked down the horrible oubliette^ that 
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opened from the floor of one of the rooms like a 
bottomless pit. We climbed up the uncouth 
stairway ; we came through the Duke's chamber 
— a dark, dreadful hole enough it looks now — 
not much better than his prisoners' ; and saw a 
heavy, worm-eaten timber set up against the 
wall, which they told us was a part of his bed- 
stead ; the bedstead of the famous Duke, Charles ; 
and round through a little, three-cornered, lobby- 
like passage, we entered that of the Duchess ; 
far in from light and air, bare of finish, and 
empty of all that ever made it habitable; no- 
thing but solid black beams and stone walls ; 
covered, doubtless, with hangings once, and 
garnished with rude Middle Age splendour; 
but a place that it was hard to imagine any 
duchess ever entered. 

We saw the carven names ; we stood in the 
worn hollows that their feet had pressed; we 
touched Bonnivard's pillar, where his head must 
have leaned in his long despair. 

Afterward we sailed down the beautiful, 
radiant Lake, in a swift, gay little steamer. 
Another steamer, coming up, passed us, with 
happy faces crowding along its sides. I caught 
the name, in golden letters, on its bows. It 
was " Bonnivard." 
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.... We have been to the Musde Eath. 
We have seen there — besides ever so many 
other paintings, modem and antique, and sculp- 
tures and fragments innumerable, which were 
wonderful enough to look at at the time, and 
by the catalogue, but which fix themselves to 
nothing in my thought or sympathy, and which 
I leave there — two pictures which you must look 
at with me ; because while I stood before them, 
everything else vanished, and when I came 
away they came with me, and are among the 
things that belong to me henceforth. 

They were two small pictures, painted by 
native Swiss artists, not supreme in talent, or 
widely famous. I found them — and they found 
me — in a quiet comer of the long room ; the 
face that looked out of the first, from among 
indistinct surroundings — with its parted hair, 
its broad, patient forehead, its deep, suiBfering, 
loving eyes, its sad, sweet lips — was like the 
face of our Lord, as it has been best imagined. 
Not in mere outline : there was no imitation ; 
but the story was there, out of which the like- 
ness inevitably grew. 

I did not need to glance from the face to the 
lesser details of the picture — which I really 
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hardly dwelt upon to remember^ — ^to know that 
the man was a prisoner. A " prisoner of hope " 
to others, though it might be of his own 
despair. 

I turned to the catalogue and read — as if my 
intuition printed itself at the moment — " Bon- 
nivard." 

I said I did not dwell upon the details of his 
surrounding ; this was why. I had just been 
in the real surrounding ; I was instantly again 
in that subterranean dungeon, standing on its 
indented, rocky floor; the pillar and chain 
before me — the one gleam of light striking in 
through the narrow opening in the thick wall, 
and falling upon that face ! I was with him, 
bodily, in his prison — ^in whose presence, across 
the three hundred years, I had felt myself that 
other morning in Chillon. I could have 
stretched out my hands to him in pity, love, 
and reverence. 

" Margaret ! " I called, softly ; and as she 
came beside me, I took her hand in mine. 
" There ! " 

She saw, and caught her breath. " Chillon ! 
Bonnivard ! " she said ; and leaned toward the 
picture as she had leaned toward that stony 
pillow where the heads of the condemned had 
rested. 
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I sliall never recall that moment without a 
feeling as if I had once really visited him in 
his captivity. 

" There is another," she said presently. 
" There is a * Release.' We found it close hy.** 

The Genevese patriots are entering the dun- 
geons of the stormed and forced stronghold. 

The foce in this picture is not so striking as 
that in the other ; or I was too possessed with 
the first. I carried that into the second scene, 
as I had carried it back to the actual prison. 
I brought but one face — from the two — away 
with me. The two together made us eye-wit- 
nesses of the man and his grand moments. As 
we had been eye-witnesses of that crowning in 
Notre Dame. Only, how far hoUer a crowning 
was this ! 

A little while before we had been tracing out 
our coming journey upon a map of Savoy. The 
book lay in Margaret's lap, as she had left it 
lying when our talk began — out of some little 
thing I asked her if she remembered in those 
pictures at the Mus^e. 

She took it up as I stopped speaking, and her 
eye fell again upon the deUneations of the 
mountain ridges, the valley lines, the white 
spaces where were the snow summits. 
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"What figures of things we ought to see 
here ! " she said, touching her finger to the leaf. 

"Yes. Switzerland is an awful, beautiful 
writing. A showing in great, tremendous forms. 
We ought to go in among them as into pre- 
sences of the inner world." 

" Shall we ? " asked Margaret, slowly. 

I did not dare to answer her. 

There are two goings : the going of the body, 
with its cares, and pleasures, and details ; and 
the going of the soul, led secretly in the hand of 
God. 

When I write next, I shall have seen Mont 
Blanc. 



VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BEFORE MONT BLANC. 



.... The finest diligence and diligence-route 
in Switzerland is from Geneva to Chamounix. 

It was more like the ride from London to 
Tunbridge, as to conveyance and pure travel- 
ling pleasure, than anything I expected to have 
again. 

We had glorious weather, and outside seats. 
We occupied the cushioned bench next behind 
the driver's seat ; overhead was a cover, open at 
the sides. 

We passed through pleasant suburbs, and out 
into green valley lands, among farms and 
through country villages. Great mountains 
rimmed the horizon, but it was a good while 
before we came really among their scenery. 
Toward noon they began to shut around us, as 
we penetrated the deeper valley of the Axve. 
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For a long way, then, we had only river and 
mountains ; the road skirting along the stream? 
and heading toward apparently impenetrable 
barriers of cliff, that stretched and towered in 
the south, while at our left rose high, pre- 
cipitous slopes, from which shining cascades 
were falling like white threads, disappearing to 
glance out again lower and lower, till their 
pleasant runlets crossed our pathway and found 
the river. 

The diligence stopped at the village inn, just 
before we came to the bridge which spans the 
Arve, and so lies straight across the valley line. 

We moved on, crossing the river. We 
wound away, along the heights, and through 
the closing forests, up the left bank of the river. 
In an hour or so, we came into a deep, green 
side-gorge of the hills, to which the road turned 
off. We drove on and on, until we came to 
the low, outstretching front of a pretty, rambling 
hotel. It was the Baths of St. Gervais. 

We were half tempted to stay here, and put 
off even Chamounix. 

Margaret and Edith were nearly distracted 
with the beauty of this. "Oh, such days — 
such mornings and evenings as we could have 
here ! " they said. 
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But we only had our one brief ecstasy — and 
our dinner. 

The diligence goes no farther. Carriages — 
shabby old "voitures," but open, roomy, and 
comfortable — waited for us, and appropriated 
our luggage while we dined. We found our- 
selves billeted to one over which two or three 
men, porters and " cochers," were squabbling 
when we came out, in the claiming and defence 
of our hand-baggage. 

We got in as we were told, paid the nearest 
outstretched hands, which were probably the 
wrong ones ; and our coachman, scrambling to 
his seat, drove us oflF out of the wolf-pack, as 
his own particular prey to be devoured at 
leisure. 

Then began the afternoon that will for ever 
be alive to us. 

Up — up — up — over the superb road, para- 
peted with low, solid mason-work, which the 
French Imperial Government built along moun- 
tain ledges overhanging, at dizzier and dizzier 
heights, the tumbKng, plunging Arve. 

Again we saw river and meadows and 
villages drop — drop beneath us as we climbed. 
Again we breasted mighty masses of fir-clothed 
steeps. The hills rolled slowly about us again 
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in evercliangiiig relation, closing and parting 
and folding against each other, as we threaded 
the water-defile, mounting steadily to a higher 
and yet higher line. 

I cannot tell you exactly where we began to 
see it, or how long we rode first, finding wonder 
and loveliness enough to make us forget to 
expect or look for it again ; but at some turn 
we saw suddenly hang above us in the very 
sky — o'er all the other mountain tops — that 
great white Mount of Grod ! 

And after that we never lost it. 

We came down into Chamounix in the sunset. 

We could not be taken in at once at Hotel 
Couttet, down in the mountain-brooded angle 
by the river, where we had chosen to make our 
stay. Chamounix was at its fullest. But there 
was a " d^pendance " in the village, if we would 
lodge there till to-morrow, and come here for 
our meals. 

So we drove on, up the narrow street with 
its holiday air of occupancy by strange, tran- 
sient comers — ^its open doors and lattice-win- 
dows — its groups of guides and porters — its 
carriage loads and mule parties of pleasurers 
returning from their day's excursions; and 
stopped at a low, narrow entrance, like all the 
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rest, over which projected a tiny balcony filled 
with blossoming plants. Inside, we found bare 
floors, scrubbed clean, large rooms scantily 
furnished, an upper hall opening by a long 
window upon the flower balcony, from which 
we saw the last rosy shine upon the crest of the 
great mountain. 

After tea, the woman of the house sent for 
the chief of the guides, and we arranged with 
him about to-morrow's excursion. He promised 
us good men and mules and chairs. Emery 
Ann submitted to she knew not what. Because 
she did not know the other thing either. 

So to-morrow we were to go up the Montan- 
vert. 
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CHAPTER YII. 
THE SEA OF ICE. 



.... Margaret and Edith came forth like 
morning blooms ; everything about them, from 
their hair to their boots, with the morning touch 
upon it, and elastic with bright, neat readiness. 

Underneath our windows, while we ate our 
breakfasts, we heard the hoofs of the mules and 
the voices of the men, early-punctual, but quite 
prepared to wait our pleasure. 

The two girls drank coffee and put biscuits in 
their pockets ; they also made paper horns which 
they filled with large, sweet grapes, and begged 
Emery Ann and me to carry in our laps. They 
were too eager and excited to eat much. 

Margaret and Edith were both at home on 
horseback ; but the round seats of the railed 
saddles, and the yanking jolt of the mule-gait 
were things to begin over again with. A few 
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rods, however, enabled them to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. 

Emery Ann and I were swinging in the 
square chairs with sacking seats softened by 
cushions; our shawls at our backs, and our feet on 
the narrow foot-boards that swung also by short 
cords. The men, with the poles on which the 
chairs were set, slipped through loops of leather 
hung from broad shoulder-bands, and grasping 
the pole-ends in their strong fingers, had fallen 
into a measured stride to which it was our work 
of grace to get accustomed. 

Two porters carried each chair, and two for 
each, to alternate in service, walked. We had, 
therefore, an imposing train. 

We passed through a kind of stile, or gate, 
and crossed a farm-yard, after we left the 
village ; then we traversed the remainder of the 
valley intervale ; then moved along under the 
very base of a mighty mountain, till we struck 
the beginning of a "zigzag," and began to 
ascend. 

We heard low, long echoing growls repeating 
themselves behind the great ramparts, and the 
black and gray masses of vapour surged over 
their brims, as if overflowing a mighty basin 
from which they might spill, but not lift them- 
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selves away. At home, over our blue hills, such 
a cloud as one of those would have climbed in an 
hour or two and swept across the country with 
its shower. To see it boil up in the south-west 
would be to be sure of its coming. But here it 
clung to its mountain cradle, whose ridge 
divided even the firmament upon that side from 
the firmament upon this. 

We were sometimes lost in the deep shade 
of fir thickets, through or across which, ever 
from right to left and from left to right, 
ascended the sharply angled pathway; as if 
by some law of harmony in things, a human 
foot-track up a mountain side must make a 
line like that of the lightning when it comes 
down over its cloud-mountains upon these rocky 
sides and summits, seizing its points where 
it finds them, and rushing to and fro in its 
keen swift zigzags. 

Sometimes we followed an open ledge, and 
then below us lay the whole lovely valley with 
its streams and villages, from Les Ouches at 
the southern mouth of it to Argenti^res north- 
ward, on the road to Tete Noire and Col de 
Balme. 

Over across, the enormous elevations of the 
Brevent and the Fl^gfere, and the sharp 
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Aiguilles of their range — shooting up their 
dagger thrusts into the azure softness, or 
piercing the clouds like huge lances seizing 
trophies out of heaven — reared and stretched 
along the sky ; while above our heads the awfiil 
spires of the Aiguille Yerte and the Aiguille 
du Dru measured the upper depth to a pro- 
found that no mere blue void suggests the 
mystery of. 

The strange neighbourhood of mighty forms 
set over against each other, opened here yet 
more marvellously to us that revelation of the 
heights which I felt and spoke of in our first 
approach to Alp-presences. 

We rounded a great sweep, and came under a 
precipice wall. 

"Behold! the Sea of Ice!" said my porter, 
behind me. 

Over a wide brink we saw the frozen restless- 
ness : the upheaved, broken waves and surges ; 
the swift lines of a moveless current ; the green 
gleams ; the vast downpour of the solid cataract 
from far secret heights, sloping and urging with 
a mighty leisure toward the waiting valley. 
From abysses above, over which the Domes 
and Needles leaned and towered, to abysses 
below, it swept past us in a dread stillness. 
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• 

We had turned at right angles to the valley 
of Chamonnix. 

Our chairs were set down beside a little 
chalet-inn; the girls were lifted from their 
mules; there was nothing to do but to go in 
for our noon rest. 

Chairs and mules were to be given up here ; 
the latter to be sent round by some other way 
to meet us on the Chapeau ; the former to be 
borne empty across the perilous ice-path. 

They carried Emery Ann and me as far 
down as they dared, and a fearful clinging it 
was to rail and foot-board, as the chairs swung 
and slanted in the steep, slippery descent. 
Reaching nearly a level, we were glad to give 
them up ; and with a guide grasping us by the 
wrist, we began our walk across the glacier. 

Sometimes we climbed huge blocks thrown 
confusedly together ; sometimes we stepped 
across narrow rifts down which we could look 
and see them widen into caverns, or cut straight 
down to interminable depths. We walked 
around little lakes and pools upon the melting 
surface; we struggled across wild debris; we 
paused and looked up and down the vast 
opening that the torrent made, and in which 
it lay with its petrified cascades, and long, 
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sweeping slants, hemmed in on every side, 
apparently, by the gigantic and eternal heights. 

We were lifted and helped over the wide 
moraine; we came to permanent cliffs again; 
we struck the path along the Chapeau, and 
came presently to the Mauvais Pas. A narrow, 
overhanging footway, on a mere ledge-line 
along the face of a precipice. Iron rails stapled 
to the rock gave ns a hold to hang by if foot 
or footway failed. Otherwise, a crumbling 
fragment — a misstep — would plunge one down, 
down, a distance that one dare not look, among 
boulders and ice-masses, and opening mouths of 
soundless, deep-blue gulfs. 

The clouds that had rolled and muttered and 
flashed on the other line of peaks across the 
valley all day long, had at last hovered over 
their edges, dropped upon the valley in quick 
showers, and were climbing and thronging now 
among the summits around us. 

It grew dark, and there came drops of rain, 
and lightning played across the shrouded 
Needles, and about the heads of the distant 
Domes. The Montanvert which we had quitted 
was wrapped already in a heavy darkness, and 
the great Ice-Sea lay in a cold shadow of yet 
profounder desolation. 
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Beyond tlie Mauvais Pas we found our mules 
and chairs, and were glad to be seated and 
hurried, on. 

That was it. Among these tremendous 
pinnacles, what were we for a mark or a 
minding? The storm had its own great busi- 
ness to do. 

We came down, upon the trot and the run, 
to a table-shelf on which stood a chalet. We 
were hurried off saddles and seats, the mules 
led under a shed, the chairs turned up against 
the rock, and we were put into a door just as 
the drive of the wind and the rush of the rain 
swept down upon the face of the mountain, and 
smote it with an instant deluge. 

There were two other parties shut up with 
us. The room was smoky, and dark with the 
storm, except when the broad, red flashes lit 
it up and showed the streaming landscape — if 
fir-tops, and crag-outlines, and dropping, ragged' 
hems of breaking clouds, all mingled as in one 
level, make a landscape — through the little 
windows. 

Coming out into the very trail of the tempest 
— the mountain all one rush of hurrying water 
— rocks and leaves dripping, glittering; torn 
vapours, caught in their flight against the gnarl 
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of forests and the spikes of cliffs, struggling 
like scattering phantoms to escape, their riot 
over ; a sweet, full thunder of pouring,, falling 
streams everywhere, and a shine of foam glanc- 
ing out from a hundred little rifts and plunges 
all about us ; presently, as we descended — 
coming upon the line of mountain torrents that 
laced, and crossed, and twined, and separated as 
they went — companied on either hand with 
beautiful singing rapids and white cataracts — 
never can one imagine, except by just such 
doing and seeing, what an afternoon that was, 
as we ourselves, with an exulting swiftness, 
were borne along down the falling zigzag that 
threaded the wild, lovely forest of the Chapeau ! 

I was never so deeply joyful. Great things 
and little — the gleam of the glacier, and the 
rush of water, and the twitter of birds, and the 
forest odours, as we came down into these small 
blessednesses out of silences and majesties, — the 
pleasant motion, carried by that kindly, careful 
strength, — all made me so happy with a feeling 
of how endless the hope and possibility are of 
the things that we shall surely come to ; since 
they are made, and made for the children ! 

One can wait again, for a life-time, after one 
such day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DAILY BKEAD : AND DOUBLES. 



.... The next morning threatened rain ; but 
we were longing for the mountains again ; we 
were rested by a deep, long sleep: we sent 
for our head guide and asked him what could 
be done. 

" It may make good weather by and by," he 
said. " Madame would like, perhaps, to mount 
theFleg^re?" 

We would all like that; indeed, nothing 
short of a settled pour would dissuade us. We 
were quite resolved it should be clear ; or if not 
quite clear, that it should be still more beautiful 
to see the fogs and clouds as they rolled away. 
We would rather watch it coming clear, than 
have it so at the outset. 

Also, it was Saturday; and by Tuesday, at 
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farthest, we meant to make our journey over the 
Tete Noire to Martigny. We must allow for 
rest, and for possible worse weather, 

A lovely sky of shifting white and breaking 
blue, at half-past nine, decided us. Chairs and 
mules were brought to the door again ; Emery 
Ann's face was quietly ecstatic as she settled 
herself in the thing that night before last she 
could not imagine herself being " lugged along 
in." 

The level road through the meadowed valley 
— ^the river stealing quietly alongside — ^the 
lines of mountain-wall stretching on either 
hand, their tops lost in the tumbling foam of 
clouds— all gave us a pure, simple delight of 
just being and moving in it, whether we should 
see Mont Blanc from the Fl^g^re or not. 

We turned off the road at the spreading base 
of the mountain. The path began among loose 
boulders and sloping ledges that stretched back 
a good way in a rugged bareness that was 
neither cliff nor pasture — only a great begin- 
ning; — a heaped-up pedestal from which the 
real height sprang, sweeping it with its forest- 
skirts. 

We plunged suddenly into the woods, and 
the path which had wandered irregularly up- 
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ward among the curves and breaks of the 
foundation-hill, took its sharp zigzags, which 
" meant business." 

It was the delight of the day before upon the 
Montanvert repeated. 

Half-way up, we stopped as usual at a little 
chalet, where the men had beer, and we ate 
fresh raspberries and drank new milk. 

An hour or more of further climbing — every 
second of which was a live pleasure as we went, 
but which cannot be put down in three hundred 
and sixtieths, alas! for you — brought us up 
and out upon an open crown, on which stands 
the miserable little barn-like inn, and over 
which sweep the unchecked winds. 

It was fearfully cold up here. The mists 
were rushing about like things that had pre- 
emptive right there, and upon whose business 
we had come untimely, before they had got 
cleared up for the day ; so that we could expect 
neither way nor favour. 

We remained nearly two hours at the top; 
then consoled ourselves with thinking that 
if we had had the other view we could not have 
had this ; and taking it thankfully as our 
portion, we assented to the guide's proposal 
to go down. 

VOL. n. V 
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As we struck the valley level, we looked up 
and saw the sky almost cloudless; when we 
reached our hotel, Mont Blanc shone pure 
and solemn with mistless snows right over- 
head. 

We had gone far away to see his face; we 
came hack, and foimd it leaning over us. 

They had made room for us at the hotel, as 
they had promised, while we were gone; and 
the porters had brought down our light luggage 
from the " d^pendance." We had left our big 
trunks joyously at Geneva, with the bankers ; 
when we reached Yernayaz — but that is ferther 
on. I won't even anticipate by the mention of 
a shawl-strap. 

Hotel Couttet is snuggled down in a little 
nook — something like that river-hollow at 
Hilslowe Mills, where the railway runs in, and 
we go down under the bridge to take the cars. 
Only you must fancy, rising up above Keber's 
Woods, a great wall of higher forest that stands 
straight against the east and north, and keeps 
the sunrise behind it until seven o'clock of the 
longest summer morning ; and above that again 
— ^not rising^ as that does, but heaven-hung and 
reaching down — ^the snow-blaze of the White 
Mountain, 
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I turned my face upward toward it, with I 
could not tell what feeling at my heart ; whether 
of worship lifted, or the gracious down-flowing 
upon me of that from which worship is born. 
In the real mystery between Grod and his souls, 
must not the two meet and be the same ? 

Margaret drew my knit shawl round me, and 
disposed my skirts in lines of order without 
which I cannot ever wholly rest, and brought 
over a portmanteau for a seat for herself, and 
put herself beside me. 

"You look very nice, ma mfere," she said, 
softly, and smoothed her fingers across my 
hair with a light, tender touch. She knew I 
did not keep that, either, all to myself. 

She took from her pocket two letters. The 
mail from Geneva last evening had brought us 
American letters from our bankers there, which 
we had expected before we left. 

"There is a little piece in this" — showing 
me one directed to herself, and covered with 
the postmarks of its long transit — " and another 
in this" — holding up an envelope freshly 
written with her own hand — " that I want you 
to look at." 

" Stop a minute," said I, as she began un- 
folding. " To be ' certain true, all through,' I 
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must tell you sometliing first. I've a double, 
Margaret." 

"I suppose so," she said, quietly. "And 
your double has a double. And away back, 
nobody knows where, they double into what 
everything comes from. It depends upon 
where you begin. I don't think I'm afraid of 
your doubles. At any rate, I'm glad enough 
of what gets down to me by their road." 

" What a child you are ! That is trusting ! " 

" Well, I don't expect anything actually to 
stop, you know. Money in a bank doesn't do 
that. If it did, you might as well keep it in 
your own napkin. What you want is your 
interest. And that comes by their getting 
theirs. I'm not afraid of being squandered^ 

" Did you ever know such a creature — of 
nineteen years old — Hose ? " 

" And so see what Harry writes. I want 
you to know him a little better. I have told 
him ever so much of you. This is in answer 
to a long letter I sent from Paris. It was 
mostly written, though, at Hastings and Dover. 
Tha1>— and that." 

She gave me two pages out of the middle, 
and I read something like this — 

" That was a ride from London to Tunbridge! 
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You made me feel as if I had had it with you. 
I've nothing half so good to share with you 
from this side. 

" Flo' fell in love at Saratoga. But it was 
with a girl. Everybody else did. I don't 
think I fell far ; one can't, when all the world 
tumbles in one heap. 

" I'm glad you enjoy the coach-riding, and 
the four-in-hand, and all the pleasant, every- 
day part, too. For if ever we are — engaged, 
and the rest of it, I shan't want you to have got 
beyond all that. Six days and a Simday, you 
know, was the proportion it was put up in." 

There was more of the same sort ; bright, 
affectionate nonsense, in which appeared a 
quickness of apprehension that might take hold 
of whatsoever it would, and climb ; but that 
was best content on an easy, happy level. I 
discerned in it what I think Margaret did not, 
though he told it out, as the riddle does, in so 
many words. That things must be made ready 
for him. Even love. He could not trouble 
himself with a contested desire — with trying 
for a difficult happiness ; he did not find it " his 
style " to fall in love with a crowd. And the 
very bread of life — she must " crumb it up " for 
him! 
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I passed directly to her own letter which she 
laid open at these paragraphs — 

"I am very glad to give you the hest of 
what I come to, Harry. Those lovely days in 
England were too much to keep to one's self, 
and I am glad I gave you the very best of them. 
I know it is 'six days and a Sunday' in this 
living of ours ; hut I think the Simday spreads I 
I am sure there are more things even in the 
six days than we made of them in our childhood, 
when they were only play-days. I suppose we 
shall both feel that the more as we go on. 
And if either of us finds friends or help higher 
than ourselves to understand thqm by, we — 
being friends — shall share them with each other, 
shall we not ? 

" I want you to take your man's place in life, 
just as I want to feel myself ready for a woman's. 
Then we shall find out if they depend upon each 
other. But we cannot promise now to promise 
then. 

" I write plainly, exactly as far as I do see ; 
that is right, I think, because we are friends. It 
does not need a promise to be that ; we always 
have been. Perhaps we are * best friends ' now : 
the best we know how to be; but how much 
more we might know how to be ! 
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" And yet, it begins to seem to me, it may not 
be so much what people are to each other — I 
mean in this looking to each other for the 
sharing — as what they look to together. I could 
not give anything of what this great white 
mountain gives to me, unless, either actually or 
by some picture I could make, you stood before 
its presence beside me. To look up to great 
things, and to feel a friend you care for looking 
with you — that is the real sympathy. It is 
what we have at the Communion, when we say 
— ' Therefore with- angels and archangels ; ' 
though we ourselves are so far below." 

She will either bring him, or leave him. But 
that she does not know, and nobody can say 
it to her. For her there is only the single, 
"certain true" step at a time. And this letter 
was one such. I told her so as I gave it back. 

" Then it is right I should go on ? For even 
this waiting is going on, you see. I have taken, 
somehow, his chances into my hands. I cannot 
fling them down, and not care. I must do the 
next right thing by him as it comes. I * just 
must follow my signboard.' " 

That is a saying of Emery Ann's. 

" Follow, Margaret," I answered ; " but do 
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not run beyond. One passes the right turn, 
sometimes, that way." 

I think, Rose, that there is now and then a 
romance of boy and girl love which runs on into 
manhood and womanhood, and fulfils itself. 
But I do not believe in these romances, as a 
general thing. There comes a time when the 
girl is suddenly so much more than the boy — 
when she has got so much farther. And once 
waiting for him to catch up — ah ! that may be 
an angel's ministry, but it is not a woman's 
blessedness ! 

Margaret Regis has a mother-love for this 
boy Harry. It has turned into that ; she does 
not know it ; she cannot give him up ; she is 
keeping faith bravely, waiting for the other. 

Rose ! I am getting to be a part of this, my- 
self. If in anything you see it clearer than I 
do, tell me. 

There was more, afterward, which happened 
to keep these thoughts tossing restlessly in my 
mind. 

But I will write further a few days hence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FEOM AEVE TO EHONE. 



.... There was nothing but the mountains 
between earth level and farthest heaven the 
morning we left Chamounix. 

Not the least fleck or tatter of mist was afloat 
about snow peak or gray, shivered spine, or in 
all the brilliant depth of air. 

Compassed about with their great cloud of 
witness, we passed up the valley. We looked 
back continually to where the vastness of Mont 
Blanc enthroned itself, in body of solid light. 
It lay behind us southwardly, stretching its 
tremendous shape between range and range. 

At the top of this river-aisle, we came into 
the little village of Argentieres. 

Here pours down the third great river of ice, 
counting from the south ; the glacier of Argen- 
tieres; heaving and sweeping downward from 
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those far, infinite snows, between the Aiguilles 
Yerte and Chardonnet. 

From the village we turned away toward the 
left, opposite the glacier, and began the long 
forenoon climb up the difficult, steep zigzags of 
the Montets. There used only to be a bridle- 
path at this part of the way ; but they promise 
you carriage now ; and then make you get out 
and walk as often as they can. 

Along the high ridge of Tete Noire — under 
it rather, for the mountain road clings to the 
steep side along a narrow ledge and passes, by a 
hewn gallery, through the huge black profile of 
the cliff — we looked down as we went, into the 
deep, wild, lovely valley with its river and 
village, a mile below us, plummet-fall. 

We had talked it over on the way, and 
determined to sleep at Vemayaz ; or rather, at 
the Gorge du Trient, half a mile or more this 
side ; to see the wonderful rift through which 
the river plunges and has torn its way — or 
found it torn — ^nine miles through the moun- 
tain heart, and hundreds of feet below the 
daylight, from the beautiful gloom of the forest 
of Trient, wherein we had threaded our way 
among such pictures as I have made faint pen 
touches of. 
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We passed the oavem-like entrance as we 
crossed, the Kttle bridge, and drove up to the 
front- of the gay, new hotel. 

The sky was yet bright with saffron and 
pink, and they told ns there would be time to 
go up the river gallery before dusk. So we 
quickly paid our voiturier, entered our names, 
and had our rooms assigned without seeing 
them ; left' our small luggage to be carried up 
while we were absent, and hurried away again 
— four girls if there were two of us — into : we 
knew not what. 

The mountain gateway opened black and 
arched above our heads, and at our feet leaped 
forth the river. 

Just inside began the railed, narrow plank- 
way, set against the rock with beams and 
clamps of iron, and overhanging the deep 
stream, ink-dark already in the shadow. 

The walls of rock towered up five hundred 
feet, and seemed to meet above and close before 
us. Into, the darkness wound the slight gallery, 
whose floor trembled with our own footfall, and 
thrilled continually with the thunderous rush of 
the pent waters. When we dared to look down, 
we saw white flashes of foam upon the moving 
blackness. 
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We had refused a guide,— they told us there 
was no need, and we hated guides so, when 
they could only show what more sublimely 
showed itself, — and we four women found our- 
selves penetrating an under world, utterly 
alone. It was late to go in, and few would 
choose the time. 

Round the projecting cragpoints, where the 
deep rock-vein bent its course — across the leap- 
ing torrent that hurled itself, madly urgent 
along its buried channel — the little footbridge 
hung and swayed, and we passed on, the echoes 
crashing round us and the wild whirl beneath 
our feet. 

Edith was first, like a pure, fearless Una ; 
Emery Ann was next, then I, then Margaret. 

Suddenly, Emery Ann sat down, and turned 
her face and hands against the black, wet rock, 
and clung there, like a frightened swallow to a 
wall. 

" It's perfectly ridiculous," she sobbed and 
laughed ; " but I can't go a mite farther. It's 
aw— fill!" 

" We won't go, then," said I, stooping to her, 
and fearing a real hysteric. " We will go back, 
and come again by daylight. Edith, dear ! " 

Edith turned. 
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But then cried Emery Ann — " I can't go 
back, neither ! I've got to see it eout ! " In her 
intense feeling, she relapsed into her intensest 
New England provincialism. 

I stood, . and quietly waited ; only saying 
after a minute's pause, "We mustn't be too 
long, you know ! " 

" Sure enough," said Emery Ann, rising with 
calm resolve. "As goods now as any time. 
But I feel as if I'd got half through dyin'." 

She spoke the words quite quietly, and in 
simple, solemn earnest. 

Before us, now, rounded out the " Chapel." 
An enlarged chamber, almost domed in by the 
deep-scooped, overleaning wall. 

I had not turned until I reached midway; 
for a moment I did not recollect my companions. 

Edith and Emery Ann were walking slowly 
roimd to where the passage plunged again into 
an unknown, chasmy shaft. 

I discovered that Margaret had not entered 
the Chapel. 

Could anything have happened ? Could she 
possibly have fallen ? 

I called to the others to wait a moment, and 
rushed back. 

I found her trembling in the darkness, hold- 
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ing by the rail, looking over into the roaring 
press of the horrible river. I put my arm 
round her and called her by name. She simk 
down then as Emery Ann had done, and clung 
to me. 

" I cannot bear it," she whispered. 

Some people would have told her she was 
nervous, and have hurried her back to the day- 
light, and tried to make her forget the moun- 
tain and the river. I could not. Like Emery 
Ann, I felt that every syllable she said was 
true, but that we must see the rest of it. It 
was too real a world to run cowardly away 
from — to leave unfinished. 

Suddenly, I heard steps approaching. I 
looked back, and saw dimly a man's figure 
moving along the gallery toward the crossing 
where we were. 

" Margaret ! get up ! there are people coining ! 
I don't know, indeed, if we ought to stay here 
now." I turned and beckoned to Emery Ann 
and Edith, who stood now just within the reach 
of vision in the gloom. 

The figure came nearer. Margaret had 
sprung hastily to her feet. My fear touched 
her ; the others had come up. We all stood 
huddled together in the narrow pass. 
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** Is there any trouble ? " said the voice of a 
geiitleman. 

The tone was to my trepidation like the touch 
of a finger . upon a vibrating, ringing glass ; 
hushing it down, instantly. 

A dozen steps brought him beside us. 

** Thank you, no," I answered, briefly. There 
was no explanation that we could make to a 
stranger. " I think we must go back, now. It 
was only " 

** My dear Miss Strong ! Miss Margaret ! " 

It was not a stranger. It was Greneral Rush- 
leigh. 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " cried I, feeling a 
hysterical catch in my own voice at the happy 
revulsion. 

**I guess likely we were all getting into a 
kind of a scare together," said Emery Ann, 
with a long breath. 

" Now we can go," said Margaret quietly. 

" On or out ? " asked General Rushleigh. 

" Oh, on ! One must see the rest of it. It is 
too awfiil a beginning to stop in. One's thought 
of it would never stop." 

We turned in our order, as we stood — ^Emery 
Ann, Edith, I ; Margaret and Greneral Rush- 
leigh. 
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I heard Margaret speak, in a low voice, as we 
went forward through the Chapel. 

" Let me pass, please," I heard Greneral 
Rushleigh say. "Let me go first, Miss Mar- 
garet. Now ! " 

As he came next me, I turned a little, and 
saw him take her hand, and lead her gently like 
a little child. 

We pressed into a yet intenser gloom. 

We threaded a depth in which the cleft edges 
far above seemed to meet and shut us down ; as 
if stem lips had closed, and we were swallowed. 

Still, under our feet, the unseen river rended 
on. 

Yet we did see faintly. A light stole in 
somewhere. 

And presently the sound of the deep rushing 
changed, or blent with a different voice of 
waters. Of waters leaping in a freer air, and 
scattering, flashing ; the soft, foamy cricsh of a 
cascade. 

We were coming to another open, rounded 
space. But we did not see, we could not guess, 
till we came into it ! 

A fair, lofty chamber — a beautiful Well; 
walled, indeed, with jagged stone, and its con- 
fines reaching up those unscalable five hundred 
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feet. But we never thought how deep down 
we were for what there was above us ! Yes, 
and beside. 

At our feet the rocks lay broken — piled and 
grouped, as they lie above ground — a lovely 
pieturesqueness — a repose — instead of a sheer, 
hopeless depth ; — ^instead of a chasm, pitilessly 
cleft beneath, but seated over our heads — a 
chasm cut upward, into heaven. 

Arching across — a lessened firmament — the 
blended blue. In it, little clouds floating, pink 
and golden. As if the tiniest, tenderest flecks 
hung over here, to be in harmony. 

We had lived almost into a midnight in our 
thoughts, and yet the sunset was not over ! 

At last we were forth again, into free space 
and the quiet, dropping nightfall. 



.... General Rushleigh had come down witli 
his friend toward Martigny, and they had 
stopped here at the Grorge. He had met Mrs. 
Regis at Basle, and had escorted her as far as 
Lausanne, where she now waited us. We had 
missed a letter somehow; probably it would 
follow us from Chamounix. 

" I should have looked for you at Martigny," 
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he said. "Mrs. Regis has made me welcome 
to join you, if you also will allow ? " 

I could not tell if it were good or ill, but I 
could not help being glad of it, or saying so 
friendlily. Indeed, how could I have helped 
the thing itself ? 

We had telegraphed to Mrs. Regis, at Lau- 
sanne, that we would come round by next 
day's train. She telegraphed back at evening 
that she would meet us at the station there, 
and go on to Interlachen. 

We were glad not to lose a day. 
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CHAPTER X. 
INCIDENT. 



.... We drove to St. Maurice early, in an 
open carriage, Greneral Rushleigli sitting on the 
box with the driver. 

We were having no adventures, beyond the 
beautiful adventure we came for, and dimly 
anticipated. Nobody had been in peril, or 
awkwardness, or anyway strangely or ex- 
citingly placed, in regard to any other. But 
within this regularity of circumstance in the 
midst of all wild possibilities, which a pro- 
fessional perception — of tale-writer or tale- 
reader — ^would seize upon with an instinct of 
inevitable " sensations," there was steadily find- 
ing its hidden way a life-evolvement more subtle, 
more truly absorbing in its interest, to the 
perception that could trace it from its here 
and there discovery, than any tangle of rapid 
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fiction-movement made by shaking at will the 
fairy-purse of occurrence. 

I put this and that talk together that I had 
had with Margaret. 

I remembered her brief sentence that day at 
the Royal Academy Exhibition in London, 
when I had asked her if it would be true enough 
for a man to marry a girl only to keep his 
promise. And she had answered, with words 
like shot, — " He might do a meaner thing ! " 

Those words had haunted my memory, with 
their impulse of bitterness. 

Then had followed her beginning of con- 
fidence with me at Dover ; when she had said 
those odd things about Jacob and Rachel ; and 
burst out upon herself suddenly for talking 
" hatefully ; " then her rest in the resolve to 
do nothing except as she was certain sure of 
truth; and last, so lately, the showing of her 
letters to me, and her almost happy hopeftdness 
at Harry's acquiescence, even, that she should 
" break the crumbs " for him ! Her sudden 
faith in the secret of life and sympathy that 
she had discovered; that it was not so much 
people's finding wholly in each other, as finding 
joyfully together. They would come to things, 
and to help in imderstanding them, and they 
would bring all to one another. 
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If Harry Mackenzie were waiting for her 
^th a deliberate, calculating selfishness, that 
would be the " meaner thing " that would have 
made it to be all over with her regard. That 
was the half glimpse that thrust itself, shadowly, 
upon her, and made her recoil Uke some high- 
spirited, shying creature. Then she looked 
deeper, she thought, and found his fault to be 
but tha other boyish, careless one, that he did 
not calculate at all; that he just drifted on, 
letting life shape itself for him. And she 
" could not love a boy always." 

So she was letting herself be happy — fancying 
herself quite content; perhaps truly growing 
so, who knows ? Holding herself steadfast, and 
making herself rich, gladly, that she might turn 
and bestow her riches again. Would there be 
seven years of this rare compound interest, also, 
laying up for him ? How could his two hands 
— ^his boy's hands — hold it, when it should be 
all poured in ? 

Can people put heart and soul at interest so, 
and not have the bank break, sometimes, as 
money banks do ? 

There are women, I know, in whom ordinary, 
narrowing passion is the last thing that wakes ; 
to whom the first interest in life comes in the 
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vision of its true interest ; who are happy — and 
happy only — if they can grasp its best theory, 
and assure themselves that they are following 
its right meanings. 

Margaret sat quite happy, radiantly content, 
this morning, between her " friends ; " side by 
side with Edith and Greneral Rushleigh ; face to 
face with me, whom I am sure she loves. Yes, 
and Emery Ann, also — the plain, good woman 
commends herself to Margaret's own strong, 
original, honest nature ; her Yankee brightness, 
too, matches pleasantly the young girl's more 
cultured quaintness. 

Mrs. Regis was on the platform at Lausanne. 
There was a general, warm greeting. Com- 
panion's faces are good in these lands where 
human creatures are only " foreigners." 

I had been tracing the hidden thread of one 
experience ; of this other, in the same mean- 
while, what was I to know ? 

The road turned away, upward, from the 
Lake; climbing the hills, and traversing high 
table-lands among them toward Bern. We 
dined there, and waited for the train to 
Thun. 

At Thun, we stepped on board the little 
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teamer that runs down to Spiez, and connects 
vith the train to Interlachen. It rained hard. 

We had to descend into the close little cabin, 
IS the evening came on; it was wholly dark 
Nhen we arrived at Spiez. 

We went to the Hotel Jungfrau. 

We had to spend the Sunday there. And we 
were glad to get away on Monday morning. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MISTS; AND SIGNS. 



.... Two carriages again. Mrs. Regis, 
Margaret, General Rushleigh, in one; Emery 
Ann, Edith, and I, in the other. 

An uncertain morning, lovely in uncertainty, 
like that in which we went up the Flegfere from 
Chamounix. 

The velvet green of near hills, the sombre 
richness of evergreen heights, the smile and 
shine of brook and meadow, the flush of 
orchards, all brilliant with the wet of nndried 
rains and the flashing straggle of coming sun- 
light, — ^these made up the picture-scene into 
which we went forth rejoicing toward the 
valley of " nothing but springs." 

A great cliff, just like a giant tower, stands 
at its opening. Battlements, turrets, broken* 
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Tnasoniy, are all outlined as if shaped by htiinan 
hands and then softened by ages of beautiful 
decay. Tender vines sway from its crevices, 
and creep about its summits. It glooms with 
a great shadow over the far-down roadway. 
You wind under its foot, and pass in, as by 
some unspoken countersign, to the sweet depths 
beyond. 

There, green Alps rise up, whose mighty 
slopes stretch high on either hand as you go, 
with shelf after shelf of soft, bright pasture, 
swell beyond swell of tenderest, most glowing 
verdancy, until crowns of forest meet the clouds. 
Hamlets sprinkled over their terraces — herds 
feeding on their vast bosoms — innumerable 
water-courses springing out of their clefts 
and faUing down, down, down, — ^meeting and 
mingling, — dripping, glittering, shattering in 
mist; here an outbreak of rock, there a piece 
of felled woodland, with huge trunks lying like 
Titan jackstraws, among which stand the wood- 
men's cottages ; a whole world of wild, delicious 
life and surrounding, leaned up on edge, as it 
were for you to see the whole of! 

Again, you find yourself between unbroken 
splendours of green and silver, where the whole 
mountains are brilliant with vivid, soft colour, 
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like velvet heaped sumptuously in its own 
heavy folds, between which drop the water- 
loops and fringes, as if the great Queen Nature 
sat somewhere upon her throne, below which 
you could only look up at the robe of her, 
gathered royal-rich about her, and ribboned with 
white-streaming cataracts. 

" I wish it wouldn't come into my head,'' said 
Emery Ann, just as I was not quite thinking, 
but feeling out, this Kkeness. 

I put the indispensable monosyllable of ques- 
tion: "What?" 

" The thing it looks like. A woman's gown, 
hunched up fashionable, and trimmed and 
sashed. It's ridiculous ! " 

" Why not thiak the other looks like this ? " 
As even foolishness has to look like something 
real, and nothing with a grace in it is ever 
done Jirst in millinery ? " 

" They never came here to get it, though," 
said Emery Ann, morosely. 

" They didn't know where they got it. But 
it was somewhere, or the fancy of it never 
would have come into their designs. Can't you 
feel more patience with the fashions, find^g 
there's a real idea behind them?" 

" No ; they've no business to spoil with a 
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nonsense, they don't know what. It's graven 
images. And Emery Ann sat back into her 
comer and shut her eyes. 

Not for long, though. Having entered her 
protest, and abstracted herself from the dis- 
pleasing suggestion of that which had profaned 
it beforehand, she came back into the irresistible 
beauty, and gazed up into the heart of it, with a 
half rapt, half determined look upon her face, 
as if she had cast Satan behind her, and would 
keep him there, by sheer straining into the 
angelic vision. 

I would not interrupt her then ; but I told 
her of it afterward. 

"I presume likely I did," she answered. 
"You can choke down the hiccups, and get 
your regular breath again; and you can stop 
thinkiQg, and go off into a heavenly sleep. 
You can put anything out of your mind, that 
you have a mind to — and let the other thing 
come in ! " 

" Oh, look there ! " cried Edith. " There is 
the Dust-brook, that comes down a thousand 
feet!" 

It was away forward, at the right. We were 
just turning from the road. It was a flash from 
the mountaia face, — a downpour of white light, 
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— a shimmer into fine sparkles — a melting into 
nothing, hundreds of feet before it reached the 
ground. It never did reach it altogether. It 
floated away, everywhere, upon the air. The 
invisible drops of it were upon our own faces. 
It was the Staubbach. 

At the same moment, we had all turned in at 
the little inn-yard of the hostelry that takes its 
name. 

Here was where we should get horses and 
guides to go over the Wengem Alp. 

We sat in the baptism of the far, impalpable 
spray, and looked at the lovely torrent, while 
the men got the beasts and saddles ready. 

I don't know, now, why we all took to the 
saddle without a question ; perhaps because we 
perceived no hint or indication of other mode ; 
perhaps we took for granted that the Wengem 
Alp could only be done on horseback ; or 
Emery Ann and I were fired by some inex- 
plicable youthful ardour, which impelled us this 
day to do as others did. I do not know, even, 
if we could have had chairs if we had wished 
for them. All I do know is that we found 
ourselves lifted up into the roomy railed seats 
which we fancied would be like chairs on horse- 
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back ; never calculating that the very roominess 
— as roominess is sometimes, when one cannot 
keep an exact point of balance in the midst of 
■whatever margin— might be rather a snare and 
a distress than a well-being; and that while our 
chief guide and Greneral Rushleigh carefully 
looked to girths and stirrups, we settled our 
skirts and picked up our bridles without a word, 
and were presently moving after the others with 
that strange feeling which the unaccustomed 
rider has, of being mounted on an earthquake, 
that might topple one off with the next heave, 
or part its wave in the middle and swallow one 
down. 

We descended behind the village, into the 
low ravine among the little watermills and the 
bams, and emerged upon the ragged hillside 
where begins the path across the vast mountain. 

Mrs, Regis looked almost like a girl this 
morning, in her purple-dark dress, neat-fitting 
her perfect figure, her little travelling hat with 
its liQe of white crimped border under the brim 
and its plain folded bands of heavy silk knotted 
at the back and falling into one broad loop and 
end — ^her colour fresh with pleasure and the 
mountain air, and a kind of smile-break light- 
ening her face, such as ordiaarily lights a 
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woman's face but one short, early time of her 
life, before it fulfils its half foretelling in a 
declared sunshine, or fades beneath the dropping 
over of the grayness that is to be her sober 
day. 

She rode first along the narrow way, which 
could only be traversed singly — ^the chief guide 
leading her horse ; then came General Rush- 
leigh, then Margaret, Emery Ann, Edith, and I. 
Three men walked beside us, one of whom held 
my bridle, as being last, and the other two were 
near the other horses' heads, ready with a hand 
as it might be wanted. 

We came to the ascent that realizes the first 
great height above the valley. 

I do not know how Emery Ann felt in this 
beginning of our progress; but I know the 
awful misgivings that thrilled my own mind, 
and by them I could understand what happened 
shortly afterward to her. 

I should never keep on the saddle — I was 
drifting helplessly about in it, and was as likely 
to drift off as any way ; the saddle would never 
keep on the horse — I thought I felt it twisting 
and slipping as the creature strained and 
scrambled up the broken track; the horse 
himself would never keep on the path along 
those dizzy verges ! 
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A terrible riot got possession of my nerves ; 
Could I endnre this all day ? Could I endure 
it another minute ? What was that comer out 
there the end of? 

We found ourselves creeping along a brink 
toward a sharp turn whose angle seemed to 
project sheer into space. Mrs. Regis's horse 
passed it, and went — ^I could not see nor argue 
where. 

Would there be more of this ? Would there 
be worse ? 

I was ready to shriek out ; to say it was too 
frightful, too impossible for me ; but how could 
I turn back the whole party ? And if I did, 
what then ? 

While I struggled and suffered, Emery Ann 
did it. 

« I don't care ! I can't ! It don't signify ! " 
she cried, suddenly, and dropped her bridle, 
clinging to the saddle-rail in pure panic. 

Her horse stopped. One of the men took the 
bridle, but the others before her stopped also, 
to see what was the matter, and to soothe her. 
Edith's horse, checked so suddenly in his trained 
following, backed a step. My man sprang 
forward and seized him. 

There was space enough for me, for I was 
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some paces beliiiid, and I suppose I was safe ; 
but if our little party liad been Pharaoh's host, 
floundering suddenly in the Red Sea, I should 
not have felt that doom any nearer than my 
excited fancy felt this. If a horse jogging 
innocently out of an inn-yard, is a live earth- 
quake, what do four horses seem like, haunch 
above head, on a steep mountain path, all 
halted and huddled, and stepping bewilderedly 
together in narrow perilous space ? 

And there was peril, though I was, for the 
moment, just outside of it. 

The guides shouted in French, to hold the 
path ; to let the horses follow ; they had not 
the custom to be turned ! For, actually, Mar- 
garet and G-eneral Rushleigh were trying to 
come back to us ! 

" We will give it up," I heard Margaret say, 
gently, " if you are frightened." 

And at that instant something crumbled, 
rolled ; there was a Swiss execration ; a man 
and horse scrambling together ; a second of 
time in which I hardly knew what happened. 

I saw the hind hoofs of her horse just grasp- 
ing the very edge ; I heard one word from 
Greneral Rushleigh — " Margaret ! " And then 
the guide had dragged the animal forward, 
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angrily ordering General Rushleigh to proceed ; 
and, silenced by the real horror, helpless in the 
environment of danger, we gave ourselves up 
to what must be, and were led around the 
cragged point — ^the Rubicon of our undertaking. 
Up above, we found ourselves within ram- 
parts, as it were; the path receding from the 
edge, and bolstered on either hand by irregular 
knaps and bosses of the mountain, among which 
we felt sheltered and comforted. 

Mrs. Regis was waiting, wondering. Her 
guide had turned to come to us ; but our whole 
panic and its hazard had been the thing of 
scarcely more than a moment, and he did not 
reach the turn before we appeared. 

Emery Ann said not a word. She was hor- 
ribly pained and ashamed at what she had done ; 
and until we came out upon something like an 
open moorland space, nobody ventured to in- 
fiing^ upon the order of our marshalling, or to 
check the movement of our little file. 

But as we wound away over what seemed a 
great globe surface of the upheaved mass, almost 
level in its largeness, and there was room for 
breasting or grouping, General Rushleigh 
dropped back beside Emery Ann. 

"Don't speak to me. General," I heard her 
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say. " I can't make up my mind, yet, to speak 
to myself." 

"My dear Miss Tudor! Do you think a 
soldier doesn't know what a scare is ? " 

Emery Ann looked up at him. " I thought 
it was just exactly his busines not to know," 
she said. 

" On the contrary, it is his very first business 
to get a scare, and his second to stand it. You 
have done both; you have fairly entered on 
your campaign." 

" And a pretty one it might have been ! " was 
all she vouchsafed of relenting to herself. 

"That was our business. We were the 
leaders. We ought to have known better." 

" Um ! " said Emery Ann. 

"Is that saddle comfortable?" inquired he. 
" Is the horse tolerably easy ? " 

"I suppose so," said Emery Ann. "But 
then I'm like the old woman in the railroad 
collision who thought that was the way the cars 
always stopped. I presume there are saddles 
and horses in the world that are easier. But 
this is the one I've got to go on. I can put up 
with that'' 

He looked doubtful. But he saw that she 
had regained an equilibrium of confidence, and 
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he knew that all other depended upon that. He 
would not disturb it. He began talking with 
her of the wonder and beauty of the view — 
which I just recollect, Eose, I am not giving 
you at all. 

We were climbing up into what we had seen 
from below. We were among those grand folds 
and convolutions of the mountain shape, arid 
leaving beneath us — lovely in the far depth and 
the wide, including vision — the valley and the 
little river, the village, the upper hamlets, the 
rich green pastures, the waterfalls, the clearings 
and the lumber heaps ; and above us in broken 
glimpses — for the mists were still hanging more 
or less heavily among them — we were coming 
upon the bare, uplifted majesties of the change- 
less peaks. 

Away, away down, across the Lauterbrunnen, 
hung the little silver thread of the Staubbach 
against the cliff. 

Just above us was the spread of the Alp-mass 
we traversed, broken in great waves of turfy 
ground or lichened rock; having, when the 
dropping vapours shut away the encircling 
summits, its own hemisphere and horizon like 
a separate world. I keep repeating this. 1 
shall say it again presently. Nothing else gives 
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any word or image of meaning for these Alpine 
heights and breadths and solitudes. 

We rode through a pleasant fir-wood. Grene- 
ral Eushleigh was by Mrs. Eegis now. He 
had not spoken to Margaret more than half a 
dozen words — of kind, courteous inquiry — since 
he uttered that one irrepressible exclamation of 
her unprefaced name. He did not apologize for 
that, or allude to it in any way. It was perfect 
gentlemanly breeding in him ; the excuse was 
patent of itself; to offer another would be the 
liberty. But I wondered if that were all. 

I don't suppose I know much about a man's 
nature ; but perhaps what a woman would feel 
in a man's— a gentle man's — ^place, is not far 
from it. 

I think, if I had been Greneral Eushleigh, and 
had said the name of a girl that way, and the 
girl was Margaret Eegis, I should have found 
out something of myself in the saying it, or 
directly after, when I came to think. I should 
have found myself face to face with a thought 
of her in my secret mind, which took no preface 
or ceremony ; and if my unconventionalism dis- 
turbed me for a moment as a thing to be ac- 
counted for or pardoned, it would only be to 
reveal to me by the unwarrant, how strangely 
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sweet the warrant might be. And the fine tact 
of my silence would have been the fine counter- 
part of my uttered impulse. 

But, then, I was not Greneral Rushleigh; 
and he may have been thinking of no such 
thing. 

I fancied in all his intercourse now, with 
Margaret, he remembered — to his restraint or 
his protection — the half showing he had had of 
her position ; he did not let himself regard her 
as quite free to his approach. This threw him, 
now that our party was reunited, a good deal 
with her mother. 

Or, did I take cause for consequence ? Was 
it the friendship and attraction of Mrs. Regis, 
after all, iato whose circle, merely, Margaret 
came, and as her child had come to be " Mar- 
garet " in his thought ? 

Things have to be very plain to me, before I 
can cease to see two possible aspects of them ; 
and the more one look is the look I might 
rejoice in, the more the other thrusts itself, like 
some distorted vraisemblance, upon my recog- 
nition. 

Margaret had the demeanour, to-day, of what 
I can only call a beautiful virgin content. 

There was, a soft glow that had come in eyes 
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and face, after that dangerous moment, and the 
involuntary expression of General Rushleigh's 
soKcitude that it called forth ; there was a gentle 
silence mating his, and asking no word of him 
to take back or explain a word that wanted 
neither anything different or more to follow. 
Not even that itself should ever be repeated. 

A girl lingers so much longer than a man in 
the lovely gates of friendship, before she finds 
to what wonderful temple they open. And if 
Margaret thought this was friendship, and that 
other love, no wonder at the pure exultation 
with which she had said, that "friends were 
best of all." No wonder she counted them for 
the joint riches of Harry's life and hers that 
was to be lived together. 

Only, she did not know — ^and who could tell 
her ? — ^that that life once begun, it would bind her 
to its own track, from which all other certain 
companionship must fall loose, or drift and speed 
away on its different line and groove ; that a 
woman who has a husband will find, if she is a 
n:obly honest wife, that she cannot have any 
other man-friend of year out and year in ; there 
can be for her, thenceforth, only one having and 
holding. The rest, though they be companion- 
ships of the kingdom of heaven, must stand 
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apart — ^must pass and not linger — till the king- 
dom of heaven shall come. 

We followed the bridle-path, which seemed 
also a kind of pasture track, up and along the 
immense upreaching bluffs and downs ; the fine 
vapour lay around us, a little way off always, 
except at our right, where rose the Jungfrau, 
to us invisible. Here it seemed gathered in the 
great abyss between us and the mountain, and 
to creep close against our path, rolled over upon 
the lesser Alp as the tide surges upon a rock. 
Behind the mystery of it we heard the voice of 
the avalanches, — a dull, thunderous roar, utter- 
ing its arcana in the imseen. 

I shall never know now how the Jungfrau 
would have looked, face to face, in her un- 
clouded queenliness. But I shall always know 
what I felt near me, — nearer, doubtless, than 
my eyes would have made it, — ^behind that 
throbbing, swaying curtain of gray mist. 

People have said to me since, when I have 
told them that we crossed the Wengern Alp 
and never saw the Jungfrau : " Oh, what a 
horrible disappointment! What an irreparable 
loss ! " I did not feel it quite like a disappoint- 
ment. It seemed to me that I was profoundly 
conscious of that tremendous vicinity, and 
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should have been so if I had not been told 
of it; as one is conscious, in the dark, of a 
human presence, or knows by some fine, un- 
Kstened sound, some untraced difference of 
air-pulsations, the nearness of a large body to 
the touch. 

It was the feeling of the worlds again. As 
if one could stand on the palpable convex of the 
globe, and see another huge convex float over 
against it with a mere blue crevasse of space 
between. This was what I half imagined I 
should behold if that veil had lifted; but the 
white apparition might have drawn itself back 
into a different, remoter attitude, and defined 
itself clearly into just a very grand and lofty 
ice mountain, with glittering peaks and spread- 
ing base, planted upon the same earth I stood 
on, and rising up into the one small sky. 

" I would not give up what I can think about 
it," I said to General Eushleigh, when he spoke 
his regret to me, for our sakes who had endured 
so much to get here, — "I would not give the 
feeling of it up, — just over there, — ^hark ! " — A 
great avalanche boomed into the silence. — " For 
any seeing that would place and limit it." 

"And yet — if that fog would only break a 
little — ^for one moment ! " said Margaret. 



i 
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" Yes, That is what we all say," I answered 
her. 

Only those gentle, shifting vapours, that 
migJu break any moment! Only that little 
space, across which we could feel the Some- 
thing, — ^real, vast, close! And from behind 
the cloud that brooded between us, touching 
both, those deep thrills of sound, felt more than 
heard, as when an organ trembles in a church. 

I never thought of being disappointed, I 
only waited for what I knew was there. 

We turned at right angles upon the culmi- 
nating ridge of the Little or Wengem-Schei- 
deck, as we rode up to the small building called 
the Hotel Bellevue. 

Still we had the gulf and the Presence on our 
right. We seemed to go out upon a spur, or 
around a bend, and to face from it along the 
length of the ravine. I can only say " seemed," 
— ^it was all a gazing against mist, and a 
placing in one's fancy. But as we left the 
little platform and went into dinner, the mists 
were turning golden ; brightening and thinning 
into something that just made light tangible. 

We were upon a sharp crest, whose line 
commanded the two descents. The little 
windows of the inn dining-room opened on 
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the one side over the valley of the Grindenwald, 
on the other against the Jungfrau, with her two 
peaks in the heavens and the glaciers in her lap. 

We found an English gentleman here, who 
had been staying, he told General Eushleigh, 
nearly three weeks. 

"You can see nothing," he said, "in nine 
times out of ten, by just coming up and over. 
Perhaps at the sunset to-night, every peak will 
be lighted up in it. And the breaking away in 
a fine morning is something to wait a month 
for. I come here and wait ; the Jungfrau is not 
to be compelled." 

Another confirmation of what I am hourly 
more convinced of; that a summer tour of 
Europe — or even of any little bit of it — is 
just like reading a grand book by chapter 
headings. 

Mrs. Eegis and Greneral Rushleigh walked 
out together from the dinner-table, to recon- 
noitre. We did give a thought to the possibility 
of staying till the morning; but even the 
Englishman could promise us nothing in any 
one twelve or twenty-four hours ; his creed was 
a long, reverent patience, and a sure though 
slow rewarding. 

We had not weeks to give — ^to take the boon 
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of rather ; we could ill afford any fruitless delay 
and exposure ; it miglit be wet for days, the 
very hotel-keeper allowed. So, though we 
recognized admiringly the loyalty of our chance 
friend's faith and purpose, and contrasted his 
wise abiding, "still, in one place," with our 
own uncertain flitting after the fashion of the 
crowd, — and though the girls were restlessly 
eager at the notion of the adventure of the 
night here, — we felt our final decision all the 
while in the background of our thoughts, and 
that it must be here as it had been at the 
Flegfere ; we must take such gifts as came to us 
in the apportioning of days, even as we do in 
our days upon the earth. 

Emery Ann put that into the shape of words. 

" It may be very fair weather in the world 
byj Nineteen Hundred ; but it won't be our 
time. We're here-to-day-and-gone-to-morrow 
folks. It's a comfort, though, that to-morrow 
we can't help being somewhere^ too ! " 

" Yes," said Margaret ; " we shall have other 
mountains to-morrow. We shall have the 
Great Scheideck ; but — it was just this once 
in all our lives for the Jungfrau ! " 

A shout came to our ears from the outside. 

" The Silberhom ! The Silberhorn ! " 
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Greneral RusUeigh looked in at the door, and 
summoned us hastily. 

We were out on the little plateau in an 
instant; to see that golden mist shimmering, 
floating, stretching, — all but rending ; and 
between two clouds or folds of it, something 
white in clear sunlight, far, far up in the sky ; 
an outline, as the new moon outlines herself; 
only this was of a point, a luminous apex, from 
which dropped, to lose themselves in vapour, 
the side-slopes of its silver, shadowy cone. 

It was a mere tip — a pinnacle; but by the 
glory on it we could guess, could measure — 
so much ! 

"I am satisfied," said Emery Ann, slowly. 
" I know it's all there, now." 

. Greneral Rushleigh and Mrs. Regis were side 
by side in front of me, upon the rocky ledge. 
Something is surely making in Mrs. Regis's 
nature, which had waited long. As she lifted 
her face to that vision in the heavens, there 
was a beauty of awe in it, — a speech of soul- 
delight, — the characters of which I had never 
seen it wear before; it grew quite radiantly 
young in the new expression. 

'i It is like a white flame," I heard her say. 
" Like the tongues of light on the foreheads of 
Fra Angelico's angels." 
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"It shines out Kke a miracle-sign," said 
Creneral EusUeigli; "as the Cross shone out 
to Constantine." 

She did not answer; neither did she move, 
visibly; and yet she stood, or leaned, just a 
shade closer beside him. It was as if her spirit 
moved to his. Her face, still uplifted, held 
its quiet rapture ; her highest self shining in it 
as that highest peak of the Jungfrau gleamed, 
pure-radiant, overhead; glorious with being 
shone upon. 

Her spirit, all unconscious, made its miracle- 
sign — ^that perhaps all souls make some time — 
to me. After this, I could not slight her, ever 
so little, any more, in my mind. After this, 
whatever, in the little story that is living beside 
me, I might wish made utterly beautiful, as I 
could think it possible to be, for others, I could 
never help remembering also the beauty that 
might be for her. If not the thing that draws 
her, may she yet be drawn to possess that 
which is behind the drawing — whose unknown 
ftdfiUing is the divine gravitation to which she 
really moves. 

Greneral Rushleigh's eyes dropped for an 
instant toward her from their upward looking. 
It was to say something, I thought; but the 
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sign in her face stopped him. It held his eyes 
in a glance that magnetized her own to meet it. 

They may never look like that, again, to each 
other, in all their lives ; they may never come 
so near each other. But will Mrs. Regis think 
of that ? 

She was back in herself again ; I could see 
the earth-consciousness shut swiftly over the 
spirit's self-forgetting. 

At the same moment, the faint, white mist 
fell like an eyelid over the glory that had 
looked upon us from above. The Silberhorn 
had vanished. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SCHBECKHOEN. 



. • . . We mounted our horses, and began 
to come down over the steep crest. 

Mrs. Regis's face was now the face of a 
beautiful woman, with a flash of glad triumph 
in it. She looked royally happy, as she sat 
easily erect upon her saddle, her horse following 
the steep bends with dropped head and careful, 
tentative steps, his shoulders rising and his 
crupper crouching, as he held back in the 
pitchy, broken way, and reached his forefeet 
down alternately, as if he were descending 
stairs. She had not a thought of fear. Had 
anything supreme cast it out ? " 

She led us all, and gave us aU confidence. 
Emery Ann had vibrated almost to the extreme 
of daring, from the opposite point of panic- 
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fright; she had got started next, by some 
chance, and General Rushleigh came behind 
her. I was last, and could see each one of the 
party as they successively turned the irregular 
angles, except as they dropped for a moment 
from sight in the abrupt declivities. 

It was a great, rocky waste ; torn into gullies 
by rushing rains — by streams from the tempest- 
torrents that broke upon the cloudy ridge, and 
parted there to find their separate ways to 
the green valleys of Lauterbrunnen and the 
Grindelwald. The sun was already lowering 
behind the mists, and our daylight would be 
short enough. 

Suddenly a cry from a guide, repeated by 
the others— T 

" The Eiger ! The Eiger ! " 

The vapour had grown so thin that it hardly 
seemed to veil anything; it cheated us into 
absolute unconsciousness of the great shapes 
about us. Unlike the rolling surges behind 
which we had felt the awfulness of the Jung- 
frau, it had resolved itself to a mere apparent 
dimness of far atmosphere. We might fancy 
that we looked distantly enough, but that there 
was nothing in the distance ; when all at once, 
out from the pale gray blank, a grand, mighty 
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shoulder, white-robed and shining, leaned riglit 
over us ! 

Its sweep was as if it ran into the outlines 
of an invisible outstretched arm ; it was defined 
above an infinite pure breast that melted softly 
away into the unseen. Like the illumined tip 
of the Silberhom, it projected itself forth as 
from a spirit-realm into the sphere of a material 
vision ; a part-showing of that which might 
never all be shown. 

It was a prayer-glimpse : it was what shines 
and leans above the soul in the great Secret 
Place, when she dares not look up, but feels 
herself creep close under the Arm and to the 
Heart of the Allfather. 

That was the first. Other great lines lit up 
.with shimmering flashes, as lightning shows 
the edges of mountainous cloud. Other white 
brows parted the dimness. We saw the clear, 
rounded summit of the Monch, intensely bril- 
liant with its sun-drawn edge. To all these 
wonders we gazed up, quite away from earth, 
toward which their phantoms faded. 

They were gone again, and we could not say 
that any curtain had closed between ; there was 
only the soft impalpable gray that hindered a 
blank sky from being blue. Out of space, 

VOL. n. I 
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and into space again, they shone forth and 
receded. 

Would the positive, outright whole have been 
better to us than these transfigured glimpses ? 
I felt blissfully content with the thing given. 
By the lesser that is manifest, the eternal and 
invisible is understood ; even so in the creation 
is made clear the very power and Godhead. 

We had to dismoimt after a time. It is the 
custom always in the most precipitous part. 
They had not told us of it, and we were ill 
able, some of us, for the additional fatigue. 

We had to walk or plunge down gully after 
gully, over brink after brink; the mud, too, 
was nearly ankle-deep in places ; and the leaps 
we were forced to make from point to point 
over the miry ground, — ^the long drops that 
could not be restrained to steps, and that jarred 
us painfully, — ^were a penance of pilgrimage 
that Emery Ann and I would hardly have 
dared if we had counted on. But we had 
each a careful guide to help us along ; two 
men led the horses ; General Rushleigh, as 
was quite natural and proper, assisted Mrs. 
Regis; and Edith and Margaret took merry 
care of themselves and each other. 

We came down .into the paflture edges, 
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among herds of cattle that we had some fear 
of at first in passing, as they looked at us with 
intent, strange eyes ; we struck at last a firmer, 
evener slope, and found the way narrowing to 
a fenced path, where only one could pass at a 
time. A little farther down, in this, the horses 
waited. 

And it was here that the crown of the day's 
joy and wonder came to me. 

Our guides hastened on before us now, to be 
ready for our mounting ; the two girls were far 
ahead; Emery Ann trudged stolidly forward, 
never once turning her head, — which I doubts 
now, if she had power to waste in doing ; she 
was like a soldier worn out and sleeping on his 
inarch. 

I fell behind, and quite out of sight, as the 
descent and breaks grew steeper. I was very 
tired; I felt, at last, that I must stop and sit 
still, for at least a single moment. A flat stone 
beside the path, and a tree-trunk to lean against, 
invited me; and once down, it seemed as if I 
could never resolve to rise again. 

I was all alone. No one else visible ; for 
the path itself was a deep gully, and the turns 
and fells in it shut us quickly away from each 
other. 
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Over head was the rosiness and the deep blue 
of a fair sunset ; lower in my limited horizon 
were the illumined, gauzy mists ; the tinkle of 
herd-bells came down from the heights ; the 
singing voices of children, stationed by the 
path to win centinies from travellers, floated 
up from below and indicated the advance 
of our little party. In the pleasure of the 
momentary solitude and rest, I thought of 
nothing else. 

And then it came, in its divine, unutterable 
splendour. In the western sky, — only you 
must ^ot think of " western " as we at home 
look away toward low sunsets, — in that misty 
west quarter underneath the central blue, stood 
up a great cone. 

A mere crag of rock, you think ; or even of 
snow, flushed rosy, as the Alps do flush, in 
wonderful twilights ? 

A mountain, Eose, — a perfect, towering 
pyramid, — of living, flaming, palpitating coals ! 

Every outline sharp in light, — a light within 
itself ; transparent with clear burning. 

A mountain whose base was in the clouds, 
whose head reared up almost to midmost sky. 
The one thing revealed, out of the beautiful 
chaos of struggling light and vapour. 
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^e great outlines of the Mattenberg sloped 
away beside it in blazing curves, as those of the 
Eiger had done in pure silver brightness. But 
this one solid peak — if it were solid, being like 
a translucent crystal of unmingled fire — made 
itself real, complete, in every literal line, and 
yet transfigured with that supernal glory. 

My guide came back to me. They were 
frightened for me, and had sent him to see 
what had become of me. I believe it was what 
he said. " They know not what it is that has 
arrived to you, madame." 

" That ! " I answered, pointing up. 

" Ah, yes ! " he said. " The Schreckhorn." 

I suppose to him the Schreckhorn was always 
there. 

We could hardly sit up on our saddles, 
Emery Ann and I, when they lifted us to our 
horses again. I saw her lie forward against 
the saddle rail, and almost upon the animal's 
neck, as we paced cautiously down to the 
bridge and across the stream, among the old 
mills and into the long street of the village, in 
the deep, still shadows that settled swiftly upon 
the valley. Nobody spoke a word, even to ask, 
"Did you see?" We were thoroughly ex- 
hausted. 
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We came into a dark nook, beneath the 
mountain; we passed under the trees of a 
shady garden entrance, and rode up to the door 
of a hotel. 

Somehow, we got inside, and found ourselves 
ushered into a big saloriy with bedrooms opening 
from it at either hand. 

We said, — ^' Water. Beds. Four teas simple, 
— here. As soon as possible." 

And until all was done and brought, we fell 
into speechless heaps upon sofas. 

That night I think we slept like death. 

Twelve hours were a mortal blank. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EDELWEISS. 



.... We came to life out of deep trance. 

" Emery Ann ! " I called, across the room. 

And Emery Ann, from the other little bed, 
held up her right forefinger, and then said, 
" Present ! " 

" We will go back into our beloved chaises 
k porteiirs, to-day." 

"Will we? Then I believe FU conclude to 
be alive. I hadn't but about half made up my 
mind." 

" But the men and the horses ? " she said, as 
we were dressing. "They were hired to go 
through to — what's its name — ^wasn't they ? " 

"To Meyringen; yes. But we'll send back 
two men and two horses, and pay their return. 
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if we must. We might as well do that, as wait 
here." 

Greneral Rushleigh settled it; and I do not 
think we were much cheated, — as to money, at 
least. That is the good of a man ; what he 
can't help, a woman is reconciled to ; but she 
never knows exactly when to be reconciled to 
herself. 

Edith and Margaret were fresh again. They 
were both used to horseback, and hadn't the 
fearful stiffness that we suffered. What kept 
Mrs. Regis fresh I don't know ; but she, and 
her clean-brushed travelling dress, and her 
white collar and cuffs, and her little cap-rim 
around her glossy hair, came forth altogether 
new and bright as the day. Her days seem 
to be over and over again, as the sun's are ; not 
one after the other, adding up anything, or 
taking anything away. Morning is morning ; 
spring is spring; nobody knows how old the 
earth is. Here and there is a woman just like 
that. 

After we got started, we found it out. That 
poor Emery Ann had had a yanking old horse, 
and a wretchedly uncomfortable saddle, all day 
yesterday; and the wonder was that she had 
stayed on at all, or had come off with undislo- 
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cated vertebraB. She had borne it all those 
hours, as some poor souls bear life, witless that 
there is anything better in the world, or that 
they might have had it, if there were. 

" WeU ; as long as I've got through, it's all 
the same to-day," she said, after she had entered 
paradise, in the shape of her mountain-chair, 
and was settling herself serenely in it. 
"Better, finally. If there's anything to my 
credit, let it go to balance the muss I made, 
starting. It did seem as if things wouldn't 
keep together." 

The men had taken back the two best horses ; 
Margaret had now the one that Emery Ann 
had ridden, and Edith mine. There was no 
help for it. General Rushleigh blamed himself 
that it had happened. 

" I don't mind it in the least," said Margaret. 
"I can always manage. But it's no wonder 
poor Miss Tudor got dismayed." 

She put a folded shawl between herself and 
the saddle-rail, and declared that it was quite 
comfortable. " And one can always get off and 
walk, you know." 

"Or change saddles," said General Rushleigh; 
passing to her side. " I think my horse is 
easier." 
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But that Margaret would not allow. She 
thanked him, shook her head, and moved for- 
ward, as if for fear he should persist. 

The riders went on over the side hill, while 
our porters took us round by the low path at 
the river-margin, and among the mills. It was 
fifteen or twenty minutes before we all met 
again, at a little cottage where they had milk 
and beer to sell, and whence the path, turning an 
abrupt comer, wound away into the mountain. 

The Great Scheideck is another huge ridge, 
lying between the two valleys, of the Grindel- 
wald and Meyringen, as th^ Wengem Alp 
stretches between Lauterbrunnen and the Grin- 
delwald. All the morning we should climb 
the one side, at noon dine upon the summit, 
and all the afternoon descend upon the other. 

The great glacier, that comes down from 
between the Wellborn and the Wetterhom, 
reaches the valley, over against the base of the 
Great Scheideck. We came opposite to it in 
about an hour, before our path began to make 
nqiore directly for the summit ; and our porters 
took us down into the ravine to see the 
wonderful clear ice-mass, and the blue cavern 
that has been cut deep into it. 

The riders alighted at the mountain-chalet 
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station, and accompanied us on foot. We all 
croBsed the little plankway, and climbed along 
the slippery glacier edge, and entered the 
crystal tmmel, which runs far in, a winding 
gallery, under the huge superincumbence of 
solid water — or mV, — one hardly knows which 
to fency it, — so azure, so translucent it looks, as 
fiu: as vision can pierce it, and then so shuts 
against the sight with the very blank of its 
clearness. 

Emery Ann and I would not go far; we 
paused a little way within the entrance, took in 
the thought of it, and felt it, like the gallery of 
the Trient, too dreadful-beautiful to follow into 
its heart. We went back and sat in the sun. 

We climbed up over huge fells, and moors, 
and crags, into higher, stiller atmospheres, till 
at the sharp ridge we stood again upon the 
crest-line of two mighty slopes. 

Around us were the solemn tops of the 
Wetterhom, the Schreckhorn, the Eiger, — 
parting the clouds and looking down at us. 

We saw people eating dinners at the summit 
station where we rested ; but we changed our 
minds about our own, and waited to get them 
at Eosenlaui, about three hours farther below 
upon thQ other side. 
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Our little cortege trailed picturesquely down 
among the rocks and pastures to the hotel and 
baths of Rosenlaui. 

Before we got there, rain was falling* The 
clouds had dropped after us, first upon the 
mountain ridge, and then softly breaking theii* 
edges into gradual rain, came pattering into the 
leaves and moss about us, and plashing into 
the river. It was so pretty to be out in the 
rain, when the rain itself was out in the lovely 
wildness ! We didn't mind it in our water- 
proofs ; we were only a little chilly, and glad 
to get to the blaze of a good fire which they 
gave us at the inn while the dinner was made 
ready* 

We went forth again, into the dropping and 
lifting mists, that still swept up and down the 
deep valley, as if they had tumbled in and would 
fain get out if they only knew the way. 

" It would clear off if it could," said Emery 
Ann ; " but how does it ever clear off out of 
here, without being turned upside down ? " 

" That is why it will have to wait till to- 
morrow," said Edith, laughing. "Till the 
world is the other side up." 

Two peasant boys came springing down the 
mountain-side upon the path, as we crossed the 
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bridge again to the right bank of the Eeichen- 
bach. 

" Edelweiss ! Edelweiss ! " they shouted, hold- 
ing up the blossoms in their hands. 

" Edelweiss ! " called the guides to the porters, 
and the porters to us. It was a thing to stop 
for ; a thing that nobody would dream of passing 
by. The men set down our chairs as a matter 
of course. 

The boys made straight for the one gentle- 
man of the party. General Eushleigh bought 
the Edelweiss. 

I thought he would give it to Mrs. Eegis ; I 
thought he would have to ; she was near him, 
and had been near him all the morning. But 
Greneral Eushleigh is not a man who has to do 
anything, I find. 

There were two flowers; he held them an 
instant, while something like a wish and a ques- 
tion seemed, to my sight, to pass through the 
expression of his face. Mrs. Eegis had moved 
a little onward — just her horse's length, perhaps. 
Edith and Margaret were behind him. He 
reined his horse across the path, turned slightly 
in his saddle, and reached his right hand 
back. 

" Will you have the ' NoUe-white,' Miss 
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Margaret ? " he said, with the slightest percept- 
ible emphasis linking the pronoun and the 
blossom name. 

He had not spoken her name before, since he 
called her " Margaret,'* upon the precipice of the 
Wengem Alp. 

Then he gave the second flower to Edith. 

They belonged, naturally enough, to the two 
young maidens. But I am sure he translated 
the word for Margaret. 

He rode forward, and kept next to Mrs. Eegis. 

Sometimes a man shows much by that which 
he does not do. 

Afterward, one day, it happened when we 
were together that I saw Margaret's Edelweiss 
between the leaves of her Prayer-Book ; just 
beneath the Epistle for that next September 
Sunday. 

"Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good. And the very God of peace sanctify you 
whoUy." 

A delicate pencil-line was drawn under two 
words : " peace," and " wholly/' 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 
EIVEE-PLUNGE; AND CLOUD-SEA. 



Do you remember how we used to 

describe rivers, in our geography lessons, at 
school ? " Rises in the Carpathian Mountains, 
flows south-east and east and empties into the 
Black Sea ? " As if a river ever did empty. 

It is the best way I can think of to describe 
to you the Reichenbach Yalley — that beautiful 
deep, but high-lying groove among these Alpine 
tops, through which we made pilgrimage in the 
golden rain. 

We saw it empty. The river, whose path- 
way it is — and more. That which also it held 
and was brimftd of, up to the tips of the 
great mountain-horns, that wet, sweet after- 
noon. 

Crossing the stream upon a level — ^its shining 
ripples close beneath and beside our feet — ^we 
foimd ourselves presently following the &ce of 
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a high cliflF again, midway to its crest ; the swift 
water tumbling far below us, the way we went ; 
and over opposite the other wall of its wild 
channel-aisle, a thousand feet high. Touching 
the sky, if the sky were blue ; losing itself in 
gray vapours now, 

A straight escarpment, glowing with green ; 
vines and ferns spilling themselves luxuriant 
all adown it ; over tapestries of moss nourished 
in the river-moistures. Above and below, rich 
forces. 

Along the gradual incline of the long path our 
porters swung us easily, with rhythmical motion; 
the fine-distilling rain stirred all the fragrances 
of the wilderness ; that tapestried wall, among 
whose draperies and fringes countless little 
water-threads and white, tiny, foam-bursts 
tossed forth and trickled down, rested our eyes 
half-tired with limitless wonders, in its near, 
delicate beauty; and behind us a south-west wind 
was driving the mists, all unrealized by us, from 
off the mountain faces. 

The rain and the mist grew golden ; the sun- 
light was making a hand-to-hand contest with 
it ; so that particle to particle, the two mingled 
in glistening confusion, and under it the woods 
and herbage were a citrine-green. 
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All at once, pure light flashed ; blue broke ; 
TTB turned our heads, and saw that up from the 
south the pinnacles were reared again into upper 
radiance; the Wellhom and the Wetterhom 
leaned out of the zenith, and the great range 
from which they spring closed up the sky behind 
us. Before us poured and rolled the scattered 
clouds, driven the valley length, to be tumbled 
over the lower mountains. We, in clear weather, 
followed the misty stream and cataract. 

We took our way, down the steep, rapid 
zigzags, into the valley full of rosy light. We 
looked back, ever, as we went, upon that white 
river-leap among the darkening pines. 

In the broad road beneath, I made my 
porters stop for Mrs. Eegis to ride alongside my 
chair. 

" We are deadly weary," I told her — " Emery 
Ann and I. I am sure you riders will be. 
Must we stay days here at Meyringen, or will 
you push on to the Lake? At Brienz there 
will be easy excursions up and down the water 
— to G-iessbach — to Interlachen if you like. 
You strong ones will want something to do. 
I feel as if we might need almost a week ot 
rest ; and that where we stop to-night, there we 
shall stay." 

VOL. n. K 
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Mrs. Eegis assented. She certainly did not 
want a week at Meyringen ; and the possibilities 
of Brienz and the Lake which I suggested 
struck her pleasantly. She rode on, to com- 
municate our ideas to General Rushleigh, and 
Emery Ann's chair came alongside mine. 

We stayed five days at Brienz, which time 
Emery Ann and I passed almost wholly in our 
own rooms. Indeed, I was fairly ill with weari- 
ness ; and the poor fare they gave us made an 
end of my appetite. If it had not been for the 
grapes the others brought us when they came 
in from their daily excursions, I think we 
should both have broken down with a settled 
sickness. 

One afternoon when they had all come back 
from a sail, and Margaret and I were alone a 
while, she said to me, — 

"Greneral Rushleigh always does something 
to make me comfortable, and then goes away, or 
hushes me up." 

That was the way she had come round to it ; 
having told me some little thing that had 
occurred that afternoon ; his changing his seat 
in the boat, and putting Edith next her, so that 
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they both might have the shade of Edith's 
parasol. 

"I always forget mine, you know; and I 
didn't mind the sun a bit. How can I help 
thinking he wants to get away from me ? " 

" He is a very unselfish person, I think," was 
my reply to the innocent complaint that told me 
so much in which a woman understands a girl 
beyond her own perception of herself. 

" Yes, he is very kind ; but I can see he does 
not want much of me. He is very different 
with mamma. I thought he was going to be 
my friend," she answered sadly. 

" I am very sure he is your friend," I said. 

" Is this all it is, then, to be a friend ? " she 
asked. "I thought it would be more. It is 
more with me and you, Miss Patience. It is 
more with him and mamma. No ; I begin to 
be sure he will not have me for a friend." 

"He cannot help it. What you — ^what 
people — are to each other, they will be, what- 
ever interrupts." 

"It may be something to come," said Mar- 
garet. " But it is not come yet. I suppose it 
is I who have not come to it. I fancy, some- 
times, that perhaps he may think I am not 
amiable with mamma. But I can't affect — or 
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even make a point of things— to get friendship, 
any more than to get money. I want to belong 
to such people, Miss Patience," she said ear- 
nestly ; " even if I have to live all my life away 
from them." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OVEE THE BEUNIG : THE LAKE : EHIGI. 



.... We went over the lovely Briinig Pass, 
up from the valley of Meyringen. 

It was one more day of sunlight and delicious- 
ness ; a day of heaven upon the heavenly hills. 

At Alpnach we took the boat, and steamed 
down through chamber after chamber of en- 
chantment, whose floors were the still, clear 
water depths, whose winding walls were the 
encircling mountains. 

Margaret kept closely with me. She was 
proud and sensitive about putting herself in 
General Rushleigh's way, since she had taken 
that notion that he did not want much of her. 
She could not be with her mother without being 
with him. Greneral Rushleigh certainly quite 
devoted himself to Mrs. Regis ; and it had 
gradually come about that Mrs. Regis and I 
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had almost changed girls, — as children change 
dolls for a while, — Edith was such a pet with 
her, and Margaret turned so much to me. 

We had to proceed to Lucerne, although we 
had resolved not to stop there now. G-eneral 
Rushleigh was obliged to be at Ragatz by the 
middle of the coming week, and we wanted him 
to go up the Rhigi with us. Besides, as Mrs. 
Regis said, after the Rhigi must come another 
rest, and Lucerne would just do for us then. 

We were too late for the boat that goes up 
from Lucerne to Yitznau at the Rhigi foot — in 
time for the train up the mountain. We had 
to wait an hour or two, and take the last boat, 
and so sleep at Yitznau. Early in the Sunday 
morning there would be a car for that dizzy 
railway climb. 

Should you like to get into a car that sits 
tilted up on the track at an angle of twenty- 
five or thirty degrees — in which the passengers 
are all seated backward, the lines of faces 
making a pleasant human slope as you look 
up; whose locomotive, placed behind, has its 
boiler, shaft, and chimney pitched at a sharp 
forward incline, so that it may be relatively 
upright as it ascends — its fifth wheel, contrary 
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to all proverbial sarcasm, being the soul and 
safety of the whole concern, clutching with 
resolute little cogs at a middle ratched rail, 
and clawing its way slowly, by main force, 
up the long, frightful steep, with its tunnel 
cut for eighty yards through the perpendicular 
rock, and its viaduct crossing high in air 
from crest to crest above the deep wild gorge 
beyond ? 

Yes, you would like it, after the first thrill. 
You would forget that you were anything; 
that it would be of any consequence whether 
you should drop or not. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NOONTIDE AND MOENING UPON KHIGI. 

.... It was upon Rhigi that a thing happened 
to me that very often happens to .people in 
story-books; and that gave me occasion to put 
in practice a ready-made theory which never 
seems to have occurred to any of the inventive 
persons who deal in high-minded fiction, and 
who make their best characters altogether 
helplessly mean in consequence. 

We escaped eagerly from the train when it 
landed us below the Kulm, under the deep 
embankment behind the hotel. 

The Rhigi mounts up, in the midst of the sea 
of wavelike peaks it looks abroad on, like a huge 
curling crest, ready to break on the western 
side, where it overhangs the lake-valley. 

I foimd a rocky niche against the cliff, 
where I could be quite safe and alone, as I 
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longed to be, to keep my own thought and my 
own day a while. 

Over opposite, against the Eossberg, is 
a great grave. It is the grave of a village, 
buried more than sixty years ago, on which the 
earth yet lies fresh. So different from the old, 
old moimtain shows the upturned stratum which 
slid down from it and covered Groldau with its 
five hundred dwellers. 

I had been here half an hour, perhaps, 
when I heard voices of persons just above 
me on the upper ridge. It was so quiet, it 
seemed as' if I might have heard voices across 
that wide air-space from Eossberg. 

As the speakers came toward the edge, and 
paused, I recognized that they were Mrs. Eegis 
and General Eushleigh, and I began to hear 
the words they said. 

There was no harm in hearing the first words. 
They were of the wonder of the day and place, 
the pleasure of all these last days together ; 
and then Greneral Eushleigh spoke of his 
leaving. 

"It must be to-morrow, I think," he said. 
" I shall accompany you back to Lucerne, and 
take the evening train to Zurich." 

"We shall. miss you — grievously," said Mrs. 
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Regis ; and she spoke slowly, as she would not 
have spoken words of course. 

"What the missing will be on my side, I 
hardly dare to tell you — now," said Greneral 
Rushleigh. " I cannot tell you all this journey 
has been to me, — what your friendship has 
been. Some time, — when some things that I 
ought to be sure of have grown clearer to me, — 
I may try — may venture " 

"I am your friend. You may tell me any- 
thing," said Mrs. Regis, when he paused so 
absolutely. 

It had not taken long for these sentences to 
be spoken. They just gave me time to think ; 
they mixed themselves up with my thought ; — 
" This will not do. — Must I stand up, where 
they can see me? Should I go up, and meet 
them ? " Yes ; and stop all this that they were 
saying, and that then might never be said. 

Besides, I wanted my beautiful solitude a 
little while longer, and presently they would go 
away and leave it to me. 

Then my brilliant idea came back to me. 

I just did the thing that all the people 
who ever got caught behind curtains in deep 
windows, or on balconies within from which 
were rooms with speakers in them who did not 
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guess they were overheard, or anywhere else 
where they listened perforce to what they had 
no business to hear, might have done as well 
and simply as not — ^if my patent had only been 
out. 

And now, it is out. 

I just sat still, and put the ends of my two 
little fingers tight into my ears. 

It answered admirably. I don't know, and I 
never shall know, what those two people went 
on to say, or whether they went any farther at 
all. I knew it was not meant for me, — ^not 
even by the ordering of things, which I believe 
in. Because of those two little fingers, which 
were ordered also. Ordered to fit exactly into 
the little galleries of soimd, that have no gates 
across them. 

I speculated about that, while I sat so, with 
my elbows on my knees. It would not do that 
we should be able to make our own quiet too 
easily; we should shut out disturbance, and 
despoil ourselves of safeguard. But for con- 
scientious emergencies, how exquisitely those 
finger-tips are measured ! 

The inward hearing was not let nor hindered, 
though. I believe — I know, now — that I 
perceived more of General Rushleigh's meaning 
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than his companion did, whatever more he 
spoke to her. I knew if this man did not mean 
to speak, — if he did not think it right to tell 
out fully what he hinted at, — no sweet friend- 
liness would beguile him into it. I did not 
think he told her any further ; but there might 
have been more words of personal confidence 
and regard, — more half expressions that she 
linked entirely with these, and so took wholly 
to herself, where I by no means believed they all 
belonged. He liked her so very much, and so 
safely ; and she, — well, a woman cannot always 
be made friendship to. 

They were gone away when I took my 
fingers from my ears again ; and other persons 
had come into their place upon the cliff. 

There were voices — a man's and a young 
woman's — talking rapidly in French. Perhaps 
by their approach they had checked and inter- 
rupted the other conversation. 

When I had climbed up again, I saw General 
Rushleigh and Mrs. Regis quite over at the 
southern brow, where the little observatory plat- 
form is. Edith and Margaret and Emery Ann 
were coming up from the front, and moving 
towards them. When Margaret saw me, she 
left the others quickly, and joined me. 
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There was room for everybody. We stood at 
separate points, and watched what was coming. 

A white sea of curling mist, drifting slowly 
between the southward mountains and our own, 
leaving here and there an island summit afar 
off, as it settled below us to the valley, but 
slowly whirling, gathering, climbing, toward 
this side, and upward again, to our feet. 

Clear blue was above us still, — the sun was 
shining gorgeously, and the vapoury mass was 
splendid-pure with upper glory; a vast, soft, 
level-tossing, downy-white cloud-bed, that fitted 
and filled, with its swelling, all that great basin 
as it swept across. 

Huge, rounded billows of it began to roll 
against our height ; they came toward us as the 
surf comes ; there was only a little point of 
Rhigi left above the beautiful flood. 

And then it surged wet against our faces ; it 
poured above us and thickened into gray : we 
were drowned in it, and the simlight was put 
out. Its fine moisture changed to drops that 
fell upon us ; there was nothing about us but 
a little circle of rough rock and pasture grass, — 
mere yard-room roimd the dreary hotel building. 
We were out in a pouring rain, and must go in. 

A table d'h6te dinner with a crowd of people ; 
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a driving storm outside; a scudding transit, 
after eating and drinking were over, to our 
lodgings in the d^pendance ; an early going 
to bed, in the faint hope that it would be clear 
by daybreak; the wind hurling itself madly 
against the building, of which we occupied the 
south-east windy comer ; the sleet beginning to 
hiss and spit against the windows. This was 
our sunset upon Rhigi. 

Well, — we had had the beautiful noontime ; 
and we had seen how the storm comes, as 
Emery Ann remarked, " when it comes upside 
down." 

We were to be called at four, — if there were 
a sunrise. 

There were no horns blown, or bells rung, at 
sunrise; the sleet still fumed and spattered at 
the panes; we became semi-conscious, and 
resigned ourselves again to oblivion. It was 
seven when we arose, and found that the storm 
had ceased, and a bright sun, that had risen 
behind it, was shining. 

" Well," said Emery Ann ; " there's no hurry 
now ; it's all over." 

But Greneral Rushleigh knocked at our door. 

" There is something better than the sunrise," 
said he ; and we made haste to go and see it. 
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Mrs. Eegis had a headache. I dare say she 
had not slept much. She said she would be out 
soon, however. Margaret was dressed, and 
joined us as we came from our rooms. 

When we walked round the end of the house 
toward the morning quarter, and General 
Rushleigh who was standing there heard our 
voices and turned to come and meet us, I hardly 
noticed even him at the first moment, in the 
heaven-wide marvel I found myself surrounded 
with. Much less did I observe how it was that 
Margaret had left my side and gone to stand by 
herself on the high bluff northward. 

General Rushleigh did not undertake to show, 
or to tell us ; he did not speak at all of it, as a 
common person would have done. He gave me 
his arm, — I suppose, for I found myself standing 
at the edge and holding by it, — and walked 
forward with me, face to face with that from 
which the dun curtain of the tempest had rolled 
clear away. 

Yesterday we had seen the great distant 
summits, here and there, that wear perpetual 
royalty of snow ; between, and hitherward, had 
been the wide, tumultuous heaving of lesser 
hills, covered with rich forest glooms, or bare 
with storm-worn, sun-bleached faces of bleak 
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gray ; now, wide around us, the mountains, like 
Atlantic waves when the gale has blown, all had 
their gleaming crests on. The great circuit — of 
fifty miles radius — was a pure, dazzling chain of 
sharply charactered white cones, on which the 
new day poured illimitable glory. 

" It was not for nothing ! " ejaculated Emery 
Ann, after the first few moments' silence. 

"We have got better than we came for," I 
said to General Rushleigh. 

As I turned my face toward him, I saw that 
his was turned aside. I followed his. look, and 
it led me to Margaret. She was beyond us, at 
the left, standing upon a point whence she could 
see both ways, — ^across the Goldau Yalley, and 
forth over this white environment of the Alp- 
Ocean. 

The wind swept freshly past her ; her dress 
blew back from her figure ; she had dropped her 
clasped hands before her, and her eyes looked off 
steadfastly into the sublime distance, their move- 
less lids beautiful with seeing; from beneath 
their awed level, her glance streamed straight 
eastward; the bright light was full upon her 
forehead. 

She had hastily twisted her hair in one great 
loose knot, and caught it with a single pin ; this 
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had slidden from its hold, and the wind had 
uncoiled the long rich, veil of it, and floated k 
back upon her shoulders. Her little hat, with 
its single curling feather, rested upon it and 
held it from further disorder, while it crowned, 
as it were, her attitude, superb in grace, and 
sweet with reverence. 

General Rushleigh became conscious that I 
watched her too. 

" She is a picture in herself," he said to me. 
" The reflex of it all is in her face, — ^her aspect." 

" Yes. But she would come straight out of 
it if she imagined we were looking." 

" I know she would," he returned. " I never 
met a person who more thoroughly shunned all 
mere effect." 

"I am so glad, you see that," I answered. 
"She even does herself injustice by it, often- 
times." 

" I have seen that, too," he replied. 

" I was sure that you could look beyond. 
But I think — she has somehow got a fancy — 
that you are turned aside from her in your 
liking — your friendliness," I blurted forth, half 
involuntarily. 

" Miss Patience ! " he exclaimed, and he 
moved suddenly away with me upon his arm, — 
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" cannot you see beyond ? Cannot you tinder- 
stand, — with your wisdom — your conscientious- 
ness ? — ^I am thrown very intimately with her. 
A man — a young girl — in the midst of whatever 
pleasantness, one cannot be too careful to be truel " 

With all his truth, he certainly did manage 
to be enigmatical. 

What was he so conscientious about ? Was 
it Margaret's ties, or Margaret's self? 

I could not ask him that. But I felt myself 
blush, as Margaret might have done; for the 
instant, womanly fear lest he might have seen 
- — a possibility that I knew Margaret had no 
wakened consciousness of. Could it be that he 
scrupled with her, for her sake, or the sake of 
the world's too ready observation, while he had 
passed the question of scruple with himself as 
regarded her mother ? 

We had wandered down very near the house 
again. Mrs. Regis came out, around the corner, 
against the wind. I dropped my hand from 
General Rushleigh's arm, and he went to meet 
her. 

After I had just said " good morning," I took 
myself away to Emery Ann. Edith and Mar- 
garet had got together. 

The other two walked out along the brow of 
the mountain. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

A FEEN LEAF. 



.... We had five minutes to spare, in the 
pleasant woodshade at the Rhigi foot. 

Margaret, who alwajrs finds fonr-leaved 
clovers, and rare blossoms, and curious pebbles, 
and the oddest, tiniest, filmiest ferns — had a 
handful when we walked down to the boat, that 
came steaming through the lovely strait be- 
tween the " Nasen," and puffed up to the little 
Yitznau landing. 

General Rushleigh had walked on to the 
hotel, and the porters met us at the pier with 
our light luggage. 

Down under the great ribs and folds and 
craggy upshoots of Pilatus, past the aisles of 
Stanstad and Kiissnacht, we floated on the 
gold-green water that, out from the mountain 
shadows, grew verd-azure in the sun. Margaret 
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sat by me, and laid her ferns and flowers 
between the leaves of her Baedeker. 

General Rushleigh left Edith and Emery Ann 
and Mrs. Regis all together at the stern, jnat 
after we rounded the Meggenhom, and came 
and fetched a camp-stool to the quarter guards 
where we were. 

I retreated a little behind my sunshade — my 
own parasol, " finally," this time — as he placed 
himself on Margaret's other side, and began to 
look quietly over while she arranged the delicate 
fronds. She had nearly finished. 

He waited till the very last was going in; 
then he said, quite straightforwardly and 
simply — 

" Miss Margaret, will you give me that little 
Rhigi fern ? " 

" Surely I will," and she withdrew it from 
the book, and laid it into his hand. 

He opened his own guide-book to the pano- 
rama of the Rhigi-Kulm, placed the fern within 
its middle folding, and then said — 

. " I must beg for one thing more ; a little pin, 
to make it fast." 

Margaret took from her pocket a small pin- 
cushion, and held it for him. He found the 
cluster of least size among its neat assortings, 
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and took one which he put through the doubled 
leaf so as to catch and hold firmly the stem 
within it. 

" That is the keepsake of a wonderful place, 
and of all these pleasant, friendly days," he 
said. " It is better than to have gathered it 
myself." 

Margaret spoke out with a wonderful sweet 
honesty, in answer. 

" I am very glad you asked me for it," she 
said, " because I think, now, I have not offended 
you in anything." 

" Offended me ! You, Miss Margaret ! " said 
Paul Rushleigh, taken almost off his guard, 
though I feel sure he had allowed himself this 
little favour-asking just because of what I myself 
had put in his mind, and because he felt he had 
at least a right to do away that thought with 
her, if it existed. " You cannot possibly have 
thought so ? " 

"No. Not in the ordinary way, maybe. I 
did not think exactly that. I did not see how 
I could have. But — I am glad you can say 
'friendly' to me. That you haven't disliked 
me." 

"Disliked you! 1 beg your pardon for 
repeating your words. But they surprise me 
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SO. Did ever anybody dislike you, Miss 
Margaret ? " 

"I would rather you said just 'No,'" she 
persisted, with her pure, earnest frankness. 
And then she added, simply, " For I had counted 
you for a friend." 

" No ! Indeed, no ! If you thought that for 
a moment, I thank you very much for asking 
me. Count me for your friend. I shall 
remember that you said it. Such words keep. 
Perhaps, when life has settled some things for 
us both — for all — I may be able to remind you 
of them. Or, when it has settled all things ; 
when the fogs have all drifted down." 

What did he say "for all," for? And who 
were "all"? 

I felt a great impulse to have a sudden in- 
dispensable errand to Emery Ann, or somebody 
in that group on and in the stem. But I sat 
still, for fear he should not, if I moved. For 
fear, also, otherwise, of making a tete-d-tete 
apparent to eyes that might not be quite 
gratified. 

Margaret made no further answer. 

There began to be a bustle of gathering up 
wraps and traps. Somebody's satchel was 
between our chairs ; we rose to let the owner 
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take it. Passengers moved about, and took 
their stands for disembarking; our own party- 
drew together; in ten minutes more we were 
at the pretty Hotel Rhigi, where we had sat 
for an hour on the Saturday afternoon, and 
seen the pomp of the table d'hote, and the 
dresses that ti*ailed out to it through the 
spacious anteroom where we had waited. 

I think General Rushleigh had business at 
his banker's, and letters to write. We saw little 
of him, any more, until he came to say the 
mere good-bye. 

" I do not say it for very long," said Mrs. 
Regis, with her hand in his. " I feel sure you 
will find us again in Italy." 

There was a renewed pressure of her hand, 
for reply, before he let it go. But he made no 
other answer. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 
THE HEM OF A STOKM. 



.... The lovely, still October, in that delicious 
land of summer fragrance ; of flower-flush 
and fruit-ripening — of the fig, and the grape, 
and the nectarine, the oleander and the orange- 
bloom, and the laurel — of cloudless skies, and 
tender shades, and dreamy waters — of day- 
long idleness, and nights of music;— I grew 
silly and romantic. Rose, thinking of what it 
might be to these younger lives; of what it 
might be laid out to be. 

For — another thing — among all the letters 
that had come to our whole party at Lucerne, 
there had not been any from either Harry or 
Flora Mackenzie to Margaret Regis. Some- 
thing might be coining of it which should free 
her. Free her to the knowledge of that to 
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which she would not open her eyes. Or — 
for I, looking down upon this thing in the 
light in which it lay to me, could not feel, 
even as I ought, perhaps, that there was any- 
thing in that false half-bond to stand for a 
moment against the rush of a living truth when 
it should come — the truth itself demanding 
search, and trial, and acknowledgment of all 
things, should descend into her life and set her ' 
free, by very faith, deeper than mere word- 
keeping. 

Yet I trembled to touch with a finger of 
influence the straws of circumstance. 

When, after a good deal of previous talk. 
General Rushleigh's name was spoken by Mrs. 
Regis with a quiet friendly frankness, and she 
remarked that she should be glad if it hap- 
pened that he joined our party again — it was 
so much nicer, altogether, to say nothing of 
cordial liking, to have a gentleman to refer to 
— I did suggest that it was " different, however, 
his attaching himself to us here, at hotels, and 
in cities, from joining escort among the Alps ; 
that people would imagine, perhaps, and ob- 
serve ; there were always conclusions drawn ; 
did she think he would be likely — unless, as 
indeed she had perhaps also noticed " 
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It was easy enough to interrupt me. I 
stumbled a good deal. But her — "Noticed 
what, Miss Strong ? " was quick and sharp for 
the elegant Mrs. Regis. 

" I have noticed," I said with quiet directness, 
" his manner with Margaret. I think, if there 
were nothing in the way, he would — ^not leave 
it to be merely noticed." 

" Margaret ! That child ! Miss Strong, you 
are utterly mistaken. I have had them with 
me continually. I assure you, you are alto- 
gether in the wrong." 

"I thought you ought to know it, Mrs. 
Regis," I went on, just as if she had not spoken 
her emphatic contradiction. " I mean, I thought 
I ought to tell you how I saw it. For it might 
rest, very much, even unconsciously, with you. 
You have been anxious about Margaret. / 
think she is under a mistake, which she will 
live beyond. I am not afraid for her, for she 
is waiting ; she is taking one true step at a 
time. It will be put right for her. But my 
true step was to tell it to you. There will be 
some .right thing for you to be careful for. You 
yourself will be able to see what it is. I believe 
no one ever misses a real good who does not 
personally — or for whom some other does not — 
fall into a wrong, or fail of a right, for which. 
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and its consequences, they are responsible. 
That is why this living of ours is such an 
accountable — and yet such a child-dependent — 
thing. It seems to me — and I feel as if I could 
trust the insight, even if there were nothing 
else — that a great good and happiness waits 
now between Margaret and General Rushleigh. 
And I think — I am sure — that he is, at this 
moment, under some partial mistake." 

" General Rushleigh is in intimate friendship 
with myself, Miss Strong. I think I have 
opportunities for understanding him very 
thoroughly, however it may be as to Margaret. 
And it would, at any rate, be such a preposterous 
thing ! A man of his age and gravity, and a 
girl like her. She is unfit for him. She could 
give him nothing but a girl's fancy." 

Mrs. Regis did not know, I think, the faint 
breath of emphasis she gave the pronoun. 
" How could she value him, even ? Three 
months ago, she was mad for Harry Mac- 
kenzie ! " 

I answered the first part of her objection. 

" What can the spring give but its blossoms ?" 
said I. " Sweetness, and freshness, and a blos- 
soming wisdom, are what a man looks for, if he 
is ever so wise ; the wiser, the more, maybe. 
A woman of his own age would be old as he is 
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not. You would not have him marry a woman 
of forty?" 

If I had not believed in Mrs. Regis more than 
she yet knew how to believe in herself, I should 
not have spoken so, or have entered into this 
conversation at all. If I had been a woman in 
a story book, having to do with the stereotyped 
selfish mancBuvrer of it, I should never have 
put the whole thing in her hands in such way. 

I did not say boldly what I did about a woman 
of forty, for the sake of any sharp home-thrust. 
I did not mean insolence. I did not pre-suppose 
anything to be insolent about. I put myself 
right beside her, in her own attitude of friend- 
ship for General Rushleigh, and spoke, what she 
might see. I spoke it fearlessly, without hint ; 
for I hate hinting. I set in a clear light, as 
well as I could, what it was a great deal best 
should be apparent to her, and that she should 
be r^inded was apparent to the world. 

This was what she answered me — 

" A woman of forty — or of fifty," — she left 
her own age in the chasm she leaped defiantly 
— " can have sweetness and freshness — ^if life 
gives her a chance." 

She almost pleaded. She forgot altogether 
the confession thg,t might be in her words. 
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" Not those chances. Her sweetness is for the 
second summer-time. Let her lay it up before 
the Lord. It would not be seemly, I think, to 
give it to a young man. It would turn to 
something different. And she would rob 
some Margaret, with all her years before her. 
That is what I believe about it." 

A look, different from what I had ever seen 
before in Mrs. Regis's face, came over it, as I 
spoke. I think she felt a sudden clear recogni- 
tion, inward and outward, of obstacle and incon- 
gruity. There was a stab in her heart, and a 
wall against her way. And one plain stone in 
that wall had just been laid there. There was 
one woman in the world beside herself — there 
was I, Patience Strong — who would see all the 
wrong and the unfitness if she ever crossed that 
barrier now. 

With that sudden expression, there passed 
also the first look of age that I had ever detected 
in her, across her features. 

She leaned back in the carriage — a motion 
that was as if ending the conversation — and sat 
perfectly silent, with her face turned away 
toward the mountains. The mist was falling 
down upon them. The hem of a storm swept 
their tops. 
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I could not tell whether she was offended 
with me and meant to show it, or whether the 
strong grasp of her own thoughts drew her 
away into a solitude in which she utterly forgot 
me. Whatever it might be, I could but sit 
silent also. 

Much must have possessed her during those 
many moments in which neither of us moved. 
The key to her conclusion — ^whatever the train 
or conflict that led to it — appeared in her first 
following words. 

" I return. Miss Strong, to my first convic- 
tions. I think still that you are utterly mis- 
taken. I have reason to think so which I do 
not feel called upon to explain to you now. But 
I agree with you in one thing. I think General 
Eushleigh left us under a slight mistake. That 
has occurred to me before. It will be my busi- 
ness to see that it is rectified. I shall write to 
him from Lugano. If he comes back to us, 
things shall be made plain." 

She spoke from a vantage. She uttered a 
measured oracle, of which in her own reserved 
consciousness she seemed to hold the clue. I 
should see by-and-by. She did not feel called 
upon to speak fully to me now. I was put back 
into my outside place. She just gave me some- 
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thing to remember when things should have 
turned out. I could see that she resumed — or 
resolved to resume — her own position ; and 
that some solution which gave a test into her 
hands had presented or renewed itself to her 
mind in regard to that which had already per- 
plexed her. This occurred to me from what 
she said next. 

" General Rushleigh is not a very rich man, 
perhaps you know ? His father's estate cannot 
be wholly settled in the lifetime of his mother, 
and the share he is to receive meanwhile depends 
upon the uncertain and gradual sale of some 
extensive but complicated real property. 

She told me that, too, as if she gave me some- 
thing to think of, another half to which might 
be somewhere, and might yet come roimd 
to me. 

I took it as she gave it to me, and put it by. 
I have, as Emery Ann expressed it of somebody 
we both know who has not, a belaying-pin in 
my head. 

I had no idea it meant that he could not aflford 
to marry; that even supposing he could take. 
Margaret with her stepmother's consent, and 
her marriage portion, he would not be able, yet, 
to place and take care of her as she had been 
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placed and cared for hitherto ; that, in short, 
according to the vulgar phrase and vulgar 
reasons, he was " not a marrying man." Still 
less — at any rate quite as little — did I do Mrs. 
Regis the coarse injustice of understanding her 
words as a threat of again withholding arbi- 
trarily her approval, and cutting Margaret off 
with at best only her " little twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars." 

No. There was some other inference from 
the fact she mentioned ; something which might 
touch far differently Greneral Rushleigh's motive 
— such motive as a man like him could have — 
and withhold him from action that he otherwise 
might take. It substituted another explanation 
for his silence and departure, than his know- 
ledge — or half-knowledge — of Margaret's pre- 
vious obligations. It might not have tp do 
with Margaret at all ; it did not point her 
way. 

Did it point toward Mrs. Regis herself ? 

Perhaps it would be just as well to add, right 
here, — instead of my own conjectures at the 
moment, — that which did come round afterward, 
and fit on. 

A few days later, Mrs. Regis began, quite on 
the other side of the subject, to talk to me one 
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morning about Margaret. Just as if no newer 
suggestion had arisen between us concerning 
her, she returned of her own accord to the 
Harry Mackenzie affair. She spoke of there 
having been no letters recently received ; of the 
off-and-on character of the intimacy, held from 
the beginning in a sort of tether that might be 
drawn or let slip, at convenience. 

" I should think far better of him if he were 
more self-compromising and bold. If he insisted 
on a declared engagement. I know it would 
have been Margaret's natural course — if it had 
been asked of her. But there was too much 
dependent on my pleasure — beyond the five 
years even. Besides," — and she laughed slightly 
"there was another contingency, though not 
precisely as I fancy they reckon it " 

" I am sure Margaret does not reckon ! " I 
broke in. 

"I do not mean Margaret. I mean those 
Mackenzies. There was another contingency," 
— she resumed, administering to me a slight, 
courteous rebuke for my interruption by return- 
ing to the precise phraseology of her sentence 
that had been broken off, — " which would have 
made Margaret at once and altogether indepen- 
dent of me. If I had married," 

VOL. n. M 
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I did not interrupt again, although she 
stopped. I did not even challenge, by word or 
smile, her past tense. I went on listening. 
When a person to whom you speak does that, 
you can hardly escape awkwardness but by 
continuing. 

" Colonel Regis was far more generous than 
many men. He did not take everything back 
from me if I should not remain a widow. The 
life interest of all continues to me, though I 
should marry. But it becomes only di life- 
interest, and it negatives my control." 

She had got roimd, through her conditional 
phrases, into a very indicative present. 

" I know very well what many people have 
supposed and said about it. There were sure to 
be plenty of versions, in New York gossip, of a 
complicated will whose record was in Kentucky. 
But I have been very indifferent to their sur- 
mises ; in fact, they have simply protected me. 
I had no thought of marrying again." 

She went on with more about the Mackenzies 
watching for this^ among other contingencies 
of the suspended approval ; of their excessively 
civil and deferent way toward herself in it all ; 
of their tacit allowance that her judgment was 
right — that an engagement should not be talked 
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of until Harry himself was in a position — and 
so forth ; but I could not help thinking, Did all 
this matter at the present moment, or was it 
mere cover and introduction ; a little game, like 
" Burying Cities " ? Had she just put in now, 
some second syllable, of which the preceding 
had been hidden in that rather detached sentence 
the other day about Greneral Rushleigh ? 

Did she give me the two links, at separate 
times, on purpose? Did she leave me to put 
together what she would not argue, outright, 
to me ? 

Was this the mistaken supposition under 
which Greneral Rushleigh had been acting? 
Did he believe that marrying would make her 
a poor woman, he being a "not very rich 

The dusk of the shortening day and the 
down-rolling storm fell between our faces that 
afternoon upon the mountain passes. 

We had crossed and recrossed the foaming 
Reuss. We were following the great ravine, 
now on this side, now on that, the cliffs along 
whose fronts our roadway crept ascending 
toward the savage defiles of the SchoUenau, the 
Devil's Bridge, and the Oberalp. 

Night and fog came down upon us. We had 
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to make up our minds to miss the wonder and 
the awe of the imposing scenery ; to feel it only 
in the blindness of tempest and the near, solid 
gloom of vast, nprearing rocks ; in the mingled 
roar of winds above and waters plunging deep 
below ; in the imagination that at any time, or 
all the time, " this might be the Devil's Bridge," 

Our voituriers closed, as well as they could, 
the flapping canvases, and the ill-latching 
doors. 

It was easy enough, in our present practical 
interest and anxieties, to leave behind the 
dropped subject of our difference. I fancy Mrs. 
Regis never quarrels ; and I quite believe, more- 
over, that she does not wish to quarrel with me. 
As the dusk and the rain dropped around us, 
and we were shut in close together, the silence 
that had been between us for a while was 
broken, first by fragmentary remark, and after- 
ward by connected talk again, 

It was nine o'clock when we saw the lights of 
Andermatt twinkling, close-clustered below us. 

We came rattling down into the village 
streets, and rattled through. We plunged 
lagain into the gloom and storm beyond, leaving 
its pleasant glimmer dropping out in distance 
and shadow, — for our rest was farther on. 
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Nearly two miles more, — a weary lengthen- 
ing, — and we came to Hospenthal, at the foot of 
the St. Gotthard. 

We slept there, in a string of rooms that 
opened to each other from end to end. Around 
the walls of mine were all Napoleon's battles, in 
cheap pictures. 

The next morning flashed gloriously upon 
the world ; at least, our piece of it. 

We looked in our maps and guide-books, and 
made out just where and when we had passed 
the Devil's Bridge. 

It would have been a great thing to have 
seen it. But, as Emery Ann said, — "There's 
no knowing how many devil's bridges you get 
over in the dark. And not a bad way either, 
when you come to think of it." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
SANTA MAKIA DEGLI ANGIOLI. 



.... The road ran in between high villa 
walls as we drove rapidly down into Lugano. 

Gardens and frescoed houses gave a quaintly, 
pleasant aspect to the lofty outskirts of the 
town, overlooking the smooth lake. 

We clattered into the town, that looked so 
pretty, so warm-coloured and picturesque, from 
above; its roofs fretted to richness with old, 
dark-red, roughened tiles ; its steep streets run- 
ning up to the Cathedral height behind; its 
curious quays and water-stairs, and little boats, 
and slopes of stone terrace for the washerwomen, 
marking the lake edge. 

We turned in at a dark archway, to a solemn, 
cloistered court-yard, imder the shadow of an 
old church tower. It was the ancient monastery 
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of Santa Maria degli Angioli; disestablished, 
and become the modem Hotel du Pare. 

The first thing Edith did was to get lost. 

They had carried her travelling bag off with 
Margaret's, and she left me at our room door to 
follow hastily. The Regis's rooms were up 
another flight. 

I waited two or three minutes, and then went 
in and partly closed my door. I thought she 
had got talking with Margaret, and would come 
back presently. 

But presently, — she did not come. And 
Margaret herself came down. Edith had left her, 
she said, as soon as she had found her satchel. 

" If she has taken a wrong turn ! — There are 
no end of passages and staircases. We must go 
and look for her," said Margaret. 

" And get lost ourselves ? " _^ 

" No ; I shall remember, and any servMt 
could tell us the way to our number." 

So, leaving Emery Ann watching in the door- 
way, we set off upon our voyage of discovery. 

We traversed at least three different storeys, 
blundering upon the staircases, and blundering 
back into the mazes — as they seemed to us, — in 
which no staircases appeared, and from which we 
wondered how we had happened upon any before. 
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But at the third time of our coming upon the 
beacon vision of Emery Ann at the far end 
upon the lamp, she beckoned to us furiously, 
and we hastened back. 

She said she had beckoned before, and we 
had not minded. Edith had been back some 
minutes. 

" I got under the wrong floor, somehow," she 
said. " I believe I went up instead of down ; 
and then I went down and up, and then I got 
among those dreadful little passages, and could'nt 
find the staircase at all. I got really frightened 
enough to stand still and collect myself. Well, 
there I waited; till by-and-by — I dare say it 
wasn't many minutes, but they seemed half-hours 
— somebody came in from a turn, — the inside 
corridor, you see, where the staircases run, — and 
walked my way. I looked round, and spoke all 
in an instant, for fear he should be gone. * Will 
you have the goodness to direct me to the 
bureau ? ' I said ; and then I saw that it wasn't a 
servant. He was very polite, and he answered 
me in English ; and he went back with me to 
show me." 

" Edie ! A strange gentleman ! " 

"Oh, he wasn't exactly a gentleman. I 
mean — ^he wasn't old, you know. I mean," — 
and she laughed, and set us all laughing, — 
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"he was what Norah would call 'jist afther 
bein' a boy.' And he was American too. He 
«aid so." 

" Was ! " said Emery Ann. " He is — if any- 
thing. And he'll continyer to be ! " 

Emery Ann is very skittish for Edith. She 
sets her dear old heart upon her very much. 

" Well ? " I asked inquiringly ; for it wasn't 
worth while to lay great emphasis on that, after 
all. 

By this time we had reached the salle k 
manger, and went in. Edith answered me after 
we had seated ourselves, and given our brief 
orders. 

" That was almost all ; only, when we got to 
the bureau, and I gave your name to the clerk, 
and asked him to look for the number, and send 
somebody to show me the way, he hadn't the 
name at all ! He had just sent aroimd to several 
rooms for names of new arrivals ; there had been 
a good many this evening, and things weren't 
settled. ' We'll take all the new numbers, and 
go round to them all,' said Mr. " 

" My gracious ! " said Emery Ann. Edith 
stopped, astonished. 

" Well, we didn't," she said simply. " Be- 
cause the man came back ; and you had signed, 
Emery Ann ; and it was Number 90. And the 
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clerk himself went up to show me, and Mr. Hola- 
bird went as far as he was going before " 

"And told yon his name?" Emery Ann 
t6ok the anxiety all off my hands. 

" The clerk called him so. At least," she said, 
imitating the broken English funnily, "he 
called him Meester Holy-beard. And * he ex- 
plained to me. You know, he wouldn't like to 
be remembered by such a name as that. And 
I am sure I should never have forgotten it." 

The next morning, out in the garden, the 
youth lifted his hat to Edith, walking with me. 
At night again, he was opposite to us at dinner, 
and we fell into some little conversation over 
table civilities, as American travellers do. In 
the drawing-room, afterward, he begged leave 
to make himself properly known to me. He 
knew we were Strongs, of Boston. He is of 
Massachusetts, also ; a son of one of the Hola- 

birds of Z ; Mr. Stephen Holabird; and 

that is his name, too. I had heard of the 
Holabirds ; they are old manufacturers there ; 
a nice family. And this yoimg Stephen is a nice 
fellow, too. I won't be sure of men — most men 
— after thirty. But I can tell a fresh, good, 
bright fellow of eighteen. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
BEAU SEJOUE. 



We had to change our rooms the next 

day after. The hotel was crowded, — it was 
high season at Lugano ; and we had only been 
put in " temperyj^ like dear Aunt Hetty Maria's 
teeth. Numbers 90 and 92 were engaged for 
an English family, that was coming in a couple 
of days. 

Mrs. Regis could keep her apartments, and 
she was well satisfied. They were high, comer 
rooms, overlooking the lake and garden. We 
must see what could be done in the " depend- 
ance." 

Edith and Margaret were sorry to be in 
different houses. ''But some of us must stay 
in the fascinating old monastery," they said. 
" We mean to explore it all over." 
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The dependance was directly upon the lake ; 
its pretty little balconies overhung the water; 
but it was a damp old building, actually falling 
into decay in the rear, unused part ; and these 
rooms over the water were more romantic than 
salubrious, I feared; though they say there is 
never any fever at Lugano. 

Stephen Holabird interested himself for us. 
He ran up and down, interpreted, reported, 
suggested. At last he came knocking at my 
door, hat in hand, late in the afternoon. 

" Miss Strong," he said hurriedly, "if you just 
want rooms in Paradise, come and see! It's 

opened to-day ; Monsieur B is just going 

over now with a Grerman countess." , 

We picked up our parasols. We walked 
through the garden and round a turn of the 
road, over here to " Beau Sdjour." It is a 
palace-dependance of the monastery hotel. 

Recently bought, and the repairs just finish- 
ing, there had been question about opening it 
quite at present. They had told us nothing of 
the possibility when they showed us rooms in 
the lakeside "Belvidere." But the G-erman 
countess brought it to decision. She and we, 
^nd others that would be coming, might " spill 
over " into it, since the convent was brimful and 
running over at this very moment. 
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It was to be our home for perhaps two months. 
Here we would really settle down. The " sweet 
do nothing" of Italy took gently hold of us. In 
Switzerland there is a keen excitement, an eager 
passion; its stimulating air, its tumultuous 
grandeurs make you restless, hurry you on. 
Here you are content to be still yourself, and 
look up to that which lifts itself above you. 

Emery Ann said : " The mountains are there ; 
let 'em mount ! " 

At first, when they found how beautiful it 
was, Mrs. Regis ajid Margaret were inclined 
to change their own quarters. But their quaint 
old convent rooms held their own special charm; 
the cool windows, deep set in the thick stone 
walls and balconies outside, looked into the 
bright lower garden, and the band played 
exquisite music every evening underneath; 
they would have access here by our being 
here, and they would not need to traverse 
the distance when they did not feel like it ; 
we could mutually accommodate each other. 
The young folks would investigate all the 
captivating mazes of the ancient church and 
cloister, — all the sweet recesses of the glens 
and gardens. We were at the delicious 
beginning of an idyl, — b, romance. 
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Who knows ? 

I said "young folks," for Stephen Holabird 
seemed to belong to ns right off. It was enough, 
almost, that he came from Massachusetts; he 
was from the dear, little, old door-yard. He sat 
with Emery Ann and me that very afternoon, 
among the oleanders by the fountain; and he 
told us about himself, and his home, and his 
people. His sister Barbara, wife of Lieutenant 
Groldthwaite of the Katahdin^ is in Nice with 
her husband; the ship is stationed there for 
the winter. Harry had had leave, he said, and 
they had been travelling with him in Switzer- 
land. He himself had just finished at the Sillig 
Institute, and now they had written him from 
home — amongst them — to stay abroad a while 
and see something more. He was to spend most 
of the winter, he supposed, in Italy. I came to 
imderstand the " amongst them," gradually. 

Stephen was the youngest of them at home, 
growing up through hobbledehoyhood, he says, 
while his three sisters were turning into women 
all at once, and dropping away out of the West- 
over nest. He missed them, awfully. I could 
not think how jolly it was to him to be with 
a girl again. He had fancied, when Barbara 
married into the navy, that the navy was the 
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finest thing in the world for anybody — man or 
woman — ^to be in ; and he talked Annapolis and 
the Acadamy till the rest of the family began 
to think it was serious, and he — ^began in his 
own mind to have misgivings that it wasn't. 
So he told his father one day that he wished he 
could find out whether he was most sailor or 
doctor, and whether his sea-notion was any- 
thing more than a notion of getting a sea-look 
at the world. And his father, if you will 
believe it. Rose, had the sense to respect him 
for not quite knowing his own mind, and for 
knowing that he didn't. So, " amongst them," 
and that meant, chiefly, at that time, amongst 
his Uncle Roderick and Aunt Jane, who are 
the rich heads of the family, and haven't any 
children, and who didn't always (this is an 
insight, partly) make much allowance for there 
being any human growing, and so wanting, in 
the world, and particularly over at brother 
Stephen's, but who had come to it beautifully, 
by means of "Ruth and Revelation," in time 
for him ; — amongst them they sent him over 
here to see the world and learn French and 
G-erman at Yevay. "Ruth" is his youngest 
" sister-in-love ; " cousin, really, but always one 
of them, and especially of him ; married to a 
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rich young Mr. Thajoie; he didn't say rich, 
exactly, but it was a corollary from things he 
did say, and I have heard of Mr. Thayne else- 
where. So Ruth, I fancy, has come into the 
amongstness this time (that isn't a very bad 
word, Rose, is it ?) ; and a birthday happened to 
him a month ago, and a nice letter of credit 
was a family gift that came to his hands the 
very day, and here he is. I thought I might 
as well run off the whole string while I was 
about it. Of course he didn't say it all at once 
and at first ; especially that about Edith. 

And — just a little more, and you will know 
Stephen as well as I did, when he had said most 
of these things ; that is when I had known him 
in the greatest intimacy — the intimacy of a boy 
with an elderly woman he takes to — for a fort- 
night, after which other things began to happen, 
that I must take hold of presently. 

He and Edith are friends outright, and most 
open allies. It wasn't in regard to them and 
their seventeen and eighteen years — except the 
simple life and joy of them — that I talked about 
an idyl, and said, " Who knows ? " as I find I 
did a few pages ago. 

Who knows — what Mrs. Regis wrote to 
General Rushleigh, for instance, and what will 
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come of it ? For she had a letter from Eagatz 
— I suppose she expected it — and she sent an 
answer. 

You can "put yourself in her plade" — and 
guess, doubtless, as well as I can. Maybe, 
better. For you have John, and I have never 
had — yes — the telegraph lines run through 
some little "uncalled" heart-battery in my 
woman nature, and I can count the clicks. 

Mrs. Eegis, in her white morning dresses, 
and her black velvet polonaise for the cool 
evenings — is — just exactly Mrs. Eegis — royal- 
beautiful. She is very much looked at; no 
young girl at the dinner-table, or in the drawl- 
ing-room is followed with half so many eyes. 

Margaret and Edith sing together with 
Signer ; we all have French conversa- 
tions, three times a week, in my room, with a 
nice, fimny little elderly Mademoiselle. 

We go down, early in the morning, especially 
on the Tuesday market-day, into the arcaded 
streets, to lay in our supplies. Such heaps of 
white and purple grapes, and white and purple 
figs, and yellow lemons lying among their 
stems and leaves, and pomegranates, and apri- 
cots, and plums, and such fabulous cheapness ; 
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we think seventy centimes a pound for such 
grapes as we never saw in our dreams before, 
quite an imposition ; we know that ninety is 
insufferable ;' and we choose out our bunches. 

Our letters have not come. A small packet 
only, of old dates, was forwarded from Geneva 
with the luggage. There is some miscarriage 
or mistake. The delays on this side are so hard 
to us who are the exiles, while we know how 
straight all our own letters go back to you! 
Another illustration of the rolling stones. You, 
quiet at Dearwood, get all that is meant for 
.you; we are continually running away from 
and dodging what should come to us. 

Margaret writes to her sister ; I think she 
lets those other letters wait. Because hers are 
always replies ; in her conditional understanding 
with Harry Mackenzie, it is quite natural that 
she should wait for him, not ever taking the 
lead. I wish we could know what are lost, and 
what may never have been written. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

THE CLOISTEKS: A PEOWL. 



. • . . We had just got through the pleasant 
long dinner. 

The dining-room is the ancient refectory in 
the old convent. It is a queer old hall, high 
vaulted, with windows above windows. I 
wonder if it was always so, or if the lower 
ones have been let in. Emery Ann wonders 
.how they ever washed the upper ones. The 
sills are six feet, I should think, above the 
head of a man. There is a gallery in one 
of the long sides, and there are doors that open 
into parts of the building apparently not in use 
by the hotel. 

Between the courses I often sit and fancy 
how it was here twenty years ago, when the 
monks in their gowns and cowls filed in, and 
crossed themselves, and said their prayers before 
they ate ; and I get lost in a dream, from which 
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G-asparo — our handsome Gasparo, with the scar 
across his cheek and lip, that he got fighting 
under Garibaldi — wakes me, touching my 
shoulder, as he puts two fruit baskets in be- 
tween Edith and me. Edith and Stephen Hola- 
bird are laughing together as they pick out 
their walnuts, and plan something eagerly with 
which they turn to me presently. 

"Miss Patience, there's just one comer left 
that we haven't gone into. We want to find 
out how the old friars got into the church from 
here, and we have never been able to discover. 
You'll go with us to-night, won't you ? " 

" Do, auntie," says Edith ; " we'll take it all 
in review, if you will ; and you won't know, in 
the very least, where you are." 

Which was a state of blessedness to make 
same effort for. 

" We will meet you in the drawing-room, 
mamma, or find you in the garden," said Mar- 
garet. "You won't mind for a little while? 
We are going to explore." 

Mrs. Eegis was sure enough not to be alone, 
unless she chose. She had her own circle here, 
of English and Americans, already; the Rus- 
sian count, the Italian colonel, and the English 
clergyman, who played chess, were always at her 
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service. So she only said, with a little gracious 
surprise, "You, too. Miss Patience!" and left 
us at the head of the stairs. 

" First," said Stephen Holabird, " we go up. 
That heightens the effect." 

" Naturellement," said Edith, laughing. 

We went up till we came to the life-size 
picture upon the stair-way wall — ^however it 
happened there — of the Emperor Nicholas on 
horseback at a review of troops ; then we turned 
to the left and walked away down the wide, 
vaulted passage, past the closely ranged doors 
of the old cells, remaining here unaltered — into 
the gloom of the far, imlighted end. A window 
looked out upon the roof and towers of the old 
church, solemn in the faint young moonlight. 
The bell swung and sounded. The trees of the 
park and the woods of the mountain behind it, 
rose dark and still at the left. 

" Have you shaken off the gay dinner-world 
and got the clatter of the dishes out of your 
ears ? " said Stephen. 

One might easily forget and shake off. We 
were in utter stillness. There was a pause, 
even, in the far-off music. 

Edith turned to a dark opening on the right. 
It was the head of a staircase that plunged into 
perfect blackness. 
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"You are not going down there?" I said. 
"You cannot see your way. And how do you 
know — ^how did you know where it might take 
you?" 

" What fun would there be, auntie, if it were 
all lighted up, and we knew just -where it 
went to?" 

I saw I must not object to the very mystery 
I came for. We felt our way, stepping 
cautiously, one after another, down, down, 
ever so far, till I fdlt lost in the depths between 
the walls. At last we came to the foot and 
found a turn. We groped along a chill, stone 
passage to a place where the dense darkness 
was broken as by an aperture. We came to an 
open doorway, and passed into a second subter- 
ranean passage — as I fancied — where we could 
just discern each other's figures. Light stole in 
feebly from somewhere. We followed towards 
it, retracing the direction of our descent, turned 
to the left, and came into the beginning of a 
dim arcade. Emery Ann stopped me. 

" Where do you presume you are ? " she said, 
with the tone of a G-rand Master, or something, 
initiating an under-craftsman. 

"I am past presuming," I answered, "I 
humbly wish to know." 
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*^ The very mode of mind which immediately 
precedes knowledge," said Stephen Holabird, 
and gave me his arm. Ten stepa more and we 
were quietly promenading the north cloister. 
Before ns was the glass door and the inner 
hall, through which the lights and the moving 
groups in the garden were visible beyond. 
The moonlight was reflected in the high court- 
yard beside us, and along the opposite arcade 
was the usual passing to and fro of servants and 
visitors about the bureau and the entrance halls 
and staircases. 

We walked across the paved court, and 
Stephen turned us toward the great stairs. 
I felt pretty sure by this time that wherever 
we were going, he knew the way already, and 
that he had not gone blundering about those 
dark places with the two girls and Emery Ann, 
without some previous reconnoitring. So I 
went merrily and confidingly along with him, 
pleased with the play. 

We climbed four flights of the broad stone 
stairs, and turned from the high landing into 
the sarcophagus passages. Along these to the 
far eastern angle we made our way. 

" Somewhere in this wall," Stephen said, 
" must have been the church communication ; 
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though I fancy it was more likely to be farther 
toward the chancel. This, you see, is just 
at the front. That is a bedroom; there's a 
perfect net-work of little rooms here, leading 
every way, if you could only go through them 
to the opposite doors. But we'll try this stair- 
way, and see where it will bring us out." 

It was a comer flight, winding down and 
down. Doors opened from each little landing, 
on the end nearest the church, but they were 
all closed. A light iron rail ran all the way, at 
the edge of the solid granite steps. The lamps 
far back in the galleries we had passed gave us 
just light and just dimness enough to be ex- 
citing. 

We came down into an enchanting depth and 
blindness again. We seemed to be in a sort of 
square cellar. We moved cautiously, straight on, 
feeling our steps and holding our arms before 
our faces. Pits and pools might be there ; did 
it never seem so in your own room, if you got 
up or groped about at midnight ? 

At last — and Stephen let us make it as much 
^' at long and at last " as we liked — a dimness 
was just visible again upon our right. It was 
up a little, above us. We felt and found some 
steps. We went up through a doorway, and 
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down again on the other side. Now we were 
in an outer room or cavern, apparently; we 
could discern walls, and another doorway. 
Crossing to this, we came into a square recess, 
open wholly on one side, to which we advanced, 
and lo! the paved archway under the front-^ 
the court-yard lanterns— a large voiture landing 
passengers and luggage at the stair foot, and 
behind it, just driven in, and stopping our own 
egress, a lighter, single carriage, in which sat 
a traveller, busy with picking up his books and 
sticks and wraps. 

"Wait a minute," I said, softly, and drew 
back. The gentleman looked round. 

The light from the porter's room opposite 
fell, as I did so, upon Margaret's white dress as 
she stood beside me, and made the blossoms in 
her hair gleam bright. 

A voice said, " Miss Margaret ! " and Paul 
Eushleigh, one arm piled full, sprang from the 
vehicle, and with his other hand grasped hers. 

He did not even look surprised to see us 
there. It seemed suddenly to me as if l^e had 
found just what he had expected; the where 
never occurred to him. 

We all began to explain. I don't think he 
listened to us much. There had surely come a 
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change over his manner. He let himself seem 
very glad; gladder than he had ever openly- 
showed himself before. 

Of course Mre did not stop there. He had the 
voiturier to attend to — ^the porters were coming 
round him^ — Monsieur himself, released from the 
first party, advanced to listen to his require- 
ments. All we said were very common words ; 
we were delighted to meet him ; it was very 
odd ; we should see him again later ; we would 
tell Mrs. Regis he had come. And then we 
slid round into the arcade again, and passed by 
the open salle ^ manger, and went in at the far 
end of the full drawing-room. 

Edith told Mrs. Regis. "Just think," she 
announced, as we came up to her among a 
group of people, outside upon the terrace, where 
they were watching the inflating of a fire- 
balloon — " G-eneral Rushleigh has just come. 
We explored right upon him in the porte- 
cochere. And we have been losing ourselves 
delightfully!" 

"In very safe company," said Mrs. Regis, 
smiling. " I imagine Miss Strong and Mr. 
Holabird were not exactly lost. I think, 
Mrs. Ashknowe," she continued, speaking to 
the English lady beside her, "I must decide 
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after all, if you will excuse me, to give up the 
boating for this evening. Greneral Rushleigh 
is a particular friend whom we were expecting." 

She received it very quietly. She was coolly 
heedful of our American propriety in those 
English eyes. And she had expected him, as 
I supposed. But there was a fresh lighting in 
her face, a quickened glow in her superb beauty. 
Her lips took the curve which has a live joy 
in its repose. 

Margaret stood a little aside, and watched the 
fire-works, silently. A splendid rocket shot 
into the air, arched itself over our heads, and 
broke in green and golden stars. In the blaze 
of it I saw her clear, uplifted look that followed 
it. And there were stars in her eyes also. 

But Greneral Rushleigh had been very long 
in, coming. This was our third week at 
Lugano. 

He told us he had left Ragatz upon the 
thirtieth. He had come down to Como, and 
had been staying at Cadenabbia. 

He must have received Mrs. Regis's letter 
before he left Ragatz. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
GEAVEN IMAGES. 



.... Everything was certainly very different 
from what it had been a month before. G-eneral 
Rushleigh was allowing himself a frank pleasure 
with Margaret ; as frank as hers with him. It 
was easier perhaps here, among all these people. 
It was more as it had been on shipboard, where 
all were thrown together in such freedom of 
intercourse, that there was no particularity with 
any. It was not an alternative, as it had been 
in those Alpine journeys, between one tSte-d-tete 
or another. G-eneral Eushleigh was not less 
with Mrs. Regis; only more with all the rest 
of us. He fell into pleasant drifts of talk with 
Margaret now, and resigned himself to their flow, 
as he would with anybody ; not catching himself 
up at every little, special access of interest, or 
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approacli of personality, and changing or 
dropping the subject. JSe did not keep aloof 
from her side, and carefully join himself to 
some other, when we all walked together. He 
did nothing, as yet, which was really the re- 
verse ; he did not make her his evident object 
— it seems to me that this is always a high and 
delicate test of gentlemanhood — and yet, to me, 
who felt an underpulse in all these things, there 
was a plain perception, that as it had been she 
from whom he went away, it was to her now 
that he was come back. 

Could it have been Mrs. Regis's letter ? Had 
he understood more, or differently, from it than 
she meant ? Or had she meant that he might 
understand either way ? Had she put it to 
thoroughly brave and honest proof? Yet Mrs. 
Regis herself seemed so very content. I thought 
she had a surer look than ever, in those few 
first days. 

There will be some things, here and hence- 
forth, in my story. Rose, — ^for I admit now that 
I do find myself dropping into a story in the 
light of a friend, though I by no means set out 
to do so, — which will get in where I think they 
belong, though I may have come to the know- 
ledge and understanding of them afterwards, 
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There may even be bits of pure insight — of links 
I could not give as literal fact — but which in 
that which supplements facts and feels how they 
must have joined, is just as real with us all as 
the things we are direct eye or ear witnesses of. 
For witness is larger than eye or ear can make 
it ; and we wit well of many things that we 
would never prove. 

For example, that very first morning after 
breakfast, when General Rushleigh and Mrs. 
Regis paced up and down the garden path, 
from the terrace where we were sitting over to 
the gate at the foot of the cliff walk ; I know 
they talked of his coming, and touched vaguely, 
doubtless, upon the immediate why. I knew 
he thanked her for writing as she had done, and 
he said something — for I heard that as they 
came back once to the end of the flags where my 
chair was — of waiting at Ragatz and afterwards 
at Cadenabbia for letters from home, which he 
was expecting, and had telegraphed for to the 
Lucerne bankers. This explained something of 
the why not, at which I had wondered. 

I am sure she could not volunteer any fuller 
explanation of her own written words. Unless 
he asked, how could she say anything more 
about that mistake ? And yet it was in both 
their minds. 
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Some day he would ask ; was it not what he 
had come back for ? He would begin again — 
" If I could have felt that I had a right — if I 
could have replaced what you would lose ; " and 
then, on some such word as this, might not hers 
be — " But this is what you have misunderstood; 
I should not lose — I could not lose by anything 
you would tell me ? " 

It was this that waited between them — ^waited 
only for a little while — in Mrs. Kegis's appre- 
hension ; as she walked back and forth with him 
under the magnolia trees, that were coming into 
their late, white splendour. For at Lugano 
there are two blossom-seasons. 

Whatever she might have resolved to face as 
possible when she sent that letter, whatever she 
felt she risked in her own disabusal by taking 
a course that should " make all plain," and dis- 
abuse certainly either herself or me — even 
though she had, out of honest courage or just 
for "thorough comfortableness," shaped her 
expressions that they might bear either way — 
his presence or his manner had replaced her in 
her first confident belief ; that which she thought 
he had given her a right to believe, when he 
stood with her upon the top of Ehigi. He was 
thanking her for letting him come back; for 
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understanding — trusting him; and she was 
putting, in most reticent, womanly phrases, her 
entire reliance, her faith in his friendship, what- 
ever might seem or not seem. " But — or only 
— or perhaps — " and her pause there, which he 
met with no question, would be the nearest she 
would venture toward that which was still 
unexplained, unless he so divined it that he 
required no more. 

So, as I said, Mrs. Regis read all one way, 
and was very content. Content to wait his way, 
and time, and reasons. It touched me — this 
trust and sweetness in her. Yet I could only 
wait also, and hope but for the truth ; since the 
truth alone and always, is the one best thing 
for all. 

As for Margaret, she had her friend again. 
I think she would have resented if any one had 
so much as looked a thought that he was more. 
She would have angrily contemned herself, if 
she had suspected in the least the happy calm 
of her own feeling, that asked nothing, resting 
only in the present. She looked up to him. 
He was older, wiser ; he was just her friend. 

I dare say you recollect, as I do in writing 
these sentences, that first little careful, scrupu- 
lous act of Margaret, when Greneral Rushleigh 
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had just become her friend ; that letter she put 
uppermost in the pile when we gave him our 
ship-mail for Queenstown. 

Yes ; but a girl will often be shy and scrupu- 
lous of those little outside beginnings of intimacy, 
concerning which she has imbibed her technical 
traditional notions of delicate honour, when there 
is yet not the least question with her of any- 
thing but very general and remote contingencies. 

One day we had just filled our baskets with 
grapes and apricots at the old woman's stand at 
the far end of the street arcade, when G-eneral 
Kushleigh and Stephen came across the/public 
square beyond, from the Post-oflfice. "No 
letters yet?" we asked Stephen, as he held 
up empty hands. " No answer from Geneva 

. : 

" Perhaps that will come to-morrow; They 
are looking them up, I suppose." 

We had had no letters from Geneva for 
almost a month. Nothing from home of later 
date than August 15. General Kushleigh knew 
that we had been wondering and. expecting, but 
he did not know how long. 

At this moment he turned rather suddenly to 
Margaret. 
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" When did your last letter come ? " he asked. 

" We had a large packet the week after our 
arrival," answered Margaret quietly ; " and 
mamma has had letters by the way of England, 
within a fortnight. But Miss Strong and Edith 
have had nothing for ever so long. I am sure 
there must be some at Geneva." 

Now Mrs. Regis's letters were from Louis- 
ville and San Francisco, and one business com- 
munication from her bankers in New York. 

I understood Margaret's quiet tone, and 
partial explanation. She was always quiet 
about anything that troubled or perplexed her. 
And she had been troubled, not only because of 
the delayed letters, but about letters that ought 
to have been written before, and to have 
reached her in that first large packet. Yet 
somehow I had noticed that the trouble did not 
rest with, and weigh upon her, as such things 
had used to do. 

General Rushleigh's face cleared of some 
sudden slight anxiety that had seemed to cross 
it. He looked as if a doubt were answered. 
And then — I thought because he saw the shadow 
upon Margaret's, and it occurred to me that he 
appeared to comprehend it in some way, at 
which I wondered a little — he said, putting his 
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own letters into his pocket, "Would you not 
like to walk as far as Villa Ciani this morning ? 
Or, if you like, we might row across. There 
is a lovely air upon the Lake." 

We chose the walk, because we had thought 
of making a boat-party in the evening. The 
moon was rising late now, and we should see it 
come up over Monte Br^. We would go after 
the music, as late as ten o'clock, perhaps. The 
night stillness was so beautiful upon the water. 

We had never been to the Villa Ciani. It 
was quite a mile around the upper end of the 
town, and along the bend of the lake. We left 
our baskets with the old grape-woman, and set 
off — Edith and Emery Ann, Stephen and I, 
Margaret and General Rushleigh. 

Margaret wore a little white straw hat, which 
became her charmingly. She had twisted a 
stem of ivy round it, and tucked a pink rose 
in at the side. Its only permanent trimming 
was a narrow band of black velvet and a black 
lace edge inside the rim; but she and Edith 
improvised fresh adornments from the glen or 
garden every day. 

The peasant people looked after these two 
girls, always; and said pretty things about 
them in Italian. The woman who kept the 
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gate at the Villa, and let us in, whispered 
something to her daughter, with her eyes fast 
upon Margaret's face ; and then, as she and 
G-eneral Rushleigh moved on together, I caught 
in the soft Tuscan sibillation, the sound of 
" bellissimi sposi ! " 

The young Italian girl guided us into the 
grounds. We walked a long way through 
sweet, shady avenues of old trees, between which 
we saw the green expanses of the park ; and the 
young deer feeding. We crossed low glades, 
where the thick turf was full of wild blossoms ; 
we came out upon a still little beach, to the 
clear shining of the- Lake bay, where tiny waves 
purled up with a lisp, as if they had learned 
a baby-talk from the old roars of Ocean. 

" She must take us round to see the statues," 
Stephen said. " That is the most curious thing 
of all. I wonder what Miss Strong will say 
to it. Are you very tired ? " he asked, turning 
.to me. And when I assured him not, he said, 
"Are you. Miss Emery Ann?" How droll 
that sounded! Droller than "Miss Tudor," 
even. Miss Emery Ann walked on with him. 
They were growing intimate in these days. 
She made him think of " Aunt Trixie," he said ; 
.only Aunt Trixie was older. 
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The statues were four figures, seated in an 
alcove. Four marble likenesses : father, mother, 
two sons. In front of them, under the shade, 
was a garden-table. The whole was in a deep, 
lovely garden recess, shut in with pleasant 
gloom of trees, whence rich scents of flowers, 
wandering from their beds beyond, crept, and 
lingered in the still air. Beneath the trees that 
faced the arbour, drooping their boughs to meet 
it over the carpet-sward, were rustic benches 
and chairs. One could see, in an instant, what 
the place was : a home haunt — ^home-haunted. 
A nook where all had used to come and sit to- 
gether; where the living came now, and the 
stone shapes sat in the places of the dead. 
They were memorial sculptures, put here, where 
the presences had been, instead of away among 
the tombs. 

There was something in that which at first 
seemed beautiful to me. 

And then, as I looked and thought, it grew 
stiff, hard, unreal. And the more I looked, the 
more I felt as if the dead forms ought to be 
buried away. Stephen asked me what I thought, 
and I did not answer. Emery Ann said sternly 
— " Graven Images ! " 

" You say graven images to so many things, 
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Emery Ann," said Edith, " and they are some- 
times so different." 

" Yes ; graven images ain't always stone," 
Emery Ann answered, " except — it's a kind of 
stony way of holding on to things, or having 
'em second-hand, or makin' a cold sham of what 
ought to be live fresh." 

" I wanted to know what you would all say to 
it," said Stephen. " I've been here before, and 
I couldn't make it out. I liked it — and I didn't 
like it. I thought at first the making it real, 
was good ; and then the very realness seemed to 
take away all it tried for. Miss Emery Ann 
has put it ; it is a thing that ought to be live 
fresh." 

" That is the heart of the Commandment," said 
General Rushleigh. 

"G-raven — cut in hard form and substance. 
That is not what we ought to try to make our 
worship, or our faith, or our life. I never saw 
it before," said I ; " but it is there." 

" But life is images, after all," said Margaret. 
" Everything is in an image. When these 
people were alive, their bodies were images ; 
their looks and their motions were signs. You 
can have nothing in any other way. A thought 
is a sign ; for it must come in a sign shape, or 
else, as we say, we do not * get hold of it.' " 
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"But they are the instant signs," said General 
Rushleigh. " You cannot stop, or harden them; 
think what an ' expression ' is in a photograph ! 
A thought put into words even, is a dead thing, 
except as the words touch back upon the life out 
of which they came, or that which is quick to 
receive it." 

" And stone is the very hardest, most literal 
thing : the deadest, the lowest ; so I suppose it 
stands for all the rest," said Stephen. 

" That is just it," said Greneral Rushleigh. 
" It stands for that all through the Scriptures. 
The stones of the Temple that should not be 
left one upon another, because the Lord had 
come to make a living Temple ; the stones that 
He Himself would not make bread of, because a 
man shall live by the gift of G-od ; the promise 
about the giving — that if a man asks bread, the 
Father will not give him a stone ; and the for- 
bidding : — ' Ye shall not make to yourselves 
graven images ; ' — don't they all 'mean one 
thing — that life is not dead, but living ? Fluent 
in beautiful change ; coming down and out, 
always ; fed to us, not held and stored away ; 
pulsed into us, not set outside of us to grasp 
and define. The moment you look at any 
reality, it is gone from you. You cannot look 
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at, and analyze, your human affection, or your 
heavenly hope. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Miss Emery Ann, you have preached 
us all a sermon." 

"You know better," said Emery Ann, con- 
cisely. 

But how nicely he took up that calling of 
her. I think they will all come to it : I like 
it, — " Miss Emery Ann." It seems to put her 
more among us ; more in the gracious middle, 
instead of at the bare ends of ceremony or 
unceremony. 

I said to G-eneral Rushleig, has we walked 
away, "You have given me fresh comfort this 
morning. I have a new sight now, of how we 
ought to believe more in life because the body of 
it dies away. It is because our friends are real^ 
that . they cannot stay in the flesh. G-od does 
not make graven images of his souls that He 
gives to each other." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE NEXT WOED. 



.... It may seem strange to you, that, per- 
suaded as I was of the present unfitness of her 
half relations and ties, — of the perfect answer 
to all her needs and questions that might be 
waiting for her, — I did not say to Margaret 
right out, plainly — 

" Write to Harry Mackenzie and free yourself 
from this unspoken pledge. Tell him it can 
never be; that you have outgrown it; that it 
is not. Hold yourself free from the moment 
you have done so." 

Oh, Rose, I have told you that I can always 
see two sides. 

I could think of that other life as well as 
hers. She had been made to be something to 
it. She had thought she was able to be every- 
thing. Only through her own deep certainty, 
her own clear, true seeing, must the word come 
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that should bid her declare herself utterly- 
changed from that old intent, that implied 
promise. Harry Mackenzie could not be flung 
away into the air, to be nothing anywhere, 
because he was to be nothing any more to her. 
His life would go on with this twist in it. 
And his life is just as truly something to the 
Lord as hers is. How could I tell what might 
be growing in him — what might have been 
teaching him— in this very same time ? 

I could not help remembering the half-boyish, 
half-earnest — or ready to be earnest — ^way in 
which he had written, — " I'm glad you find it, 
if I am only a dog under the table. You 
needn't think I despise it. You must take it 
in nonsense, Madge — I shall never put it in 
sermons. If I do any growing, it will have to 
be along with you, as it began." 

There was the making of a man in him, too. 
And it was not even as if we could know that 
there had been no letters written since that. 
We knew that lettexls had been lost, or left, 
somewhere. There had been many that we had 
been sure were on the way. 

Things were getting so tangled. If all had 
only come straight, as it ought : if she had been 
writing often, telling her own story, showing 
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her own self, as she had meant to do! Yet 
this, also, was of the happenings that are ruled 
outside of us. 

General Rushleigh puzzled me. I had 
thought, with his knowledge, that he would 
have waited. That no crisis would come yet. 
That they would all be at home together again, 
perhaps, and all would grow quite clear, one 
way or another, before Margaret would have to 
ask herself these last questions. That life and 
meaning would be proving themselves, in a 
sure, gentle order, if only each did, from step 
to step, from word to word, the one certain 
thing. 

And now, in some way I could not under-* 
stand, Paul Rushleigh was— not hurrying — no ; 
he carefully kept from that, as if he felt that 
there was something to which time and test 
must still be given ; — but steadily pursuing an 
intent — a hope. I thought he was. I thought 
his measured self-control had given way to a 
happy freedom. That he permitted himself, 
though he did not urge Margaret. And before 
she was ready, the need for some decisiveness 
might come. 

Would things miss by a hair's breadth of 
circumstance ? 
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I could do nothing but trust all circumstance 
in the Hands that are round about that. 

What should be my next word or doing ? 

Sh^ had come to me for that story of Paul 
Rushleigh and Faith. And the story had come 
to me. I could tell her just what it was. I 
need not 3be in a hurry to plan more, or to rush 
into more. 

Margaret and I were up early; earlier than 
usual, even, after our short night. I think, 
after an excitement, and a brief, deep sleep, it 
is apt to be so. 

Edith was sleepy ; we were quite willing to 
let her rest, and to go down together upon the 
terrace. G-asparo was in the great saloon as 
we passed out. " Mesdemoiselles sont toujours 
de bonne heure," he said, as'iae answered our 
good-morning. The gouvernante was in the 
little side office ; she and Grasparo had morning 
business to and fro ; otherwise we had the great 
terrace and the early morning to ourselves. 

And so I told her that old story that Miss 
Euphrasia had told me. 

The tears came into her eyes as she heard 
how Faith Grartney had given up Paul Rush- 
leigh. 
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"It was a shame," she said, not condemna- 
torily, but pitifully. 

"Wouldn't it have been a greater shame if 
she had married Paul after she had found out 
she loved another man better ? " 

" I don't believe — hardly — she ought to have 
found it out! Suppose she had been married 
already, instead of only promised ? The world 
is full of people. We cannot meet them all, and 
then choose ! " 

" I suppose we can only act from what does 
happen. It came to her and found itself. It 
did not come afterwards." 

We had paced up and down the flags in our 
talk. Gasparo had gone in and out, dusting 
garden seats, arranging chairs. His step was 
following just behind us, I thought, as we came 
up to the south balustrade, and so I stopped 
there for a minute, as I said those last words. 

" I can't help it," said Margaret, impetuously ; 
" I think she was wrong, if she is Mrs. Arm- 
strong. And see what he has come to now ! " 

" G-od has led them both," I answered. 

The step had gone away again. Margaret 
had noticed nothing. She stopped as I stopped. 
We turned presently to walk back. 

Quite at the other end, at the head of the 
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laurel avenue, stood Paul Rushleigh. His face 
was toward us, and he came to meet us as we 
approached. He had some letters in his hand. 
Grasparo had not been near us. He passed into 
the house from the chestnut avenue with a tray 
upon his shoulder as we crossed the entrance. 

"I did not really expect to see you yet," 
General Rushleigh said, as we joined each 
^ther. "I walked up to send these to your 
room. Miss Patience; and to leave word for 
Miss Margaret that there is a large packet from 
Geneva for Mrs. Regis. They came late last 
night. 

Margaret's face had flushed all over when she 
saw him. I felt her arm tremble in mine. I 
do not think it occurred to her that he had 
heard her words. It was not that. It was the 
feeling in the words ; the feeling of this man 
that the rejected Paul Rushleigh had become. 
And the man himself stood so suddenly before 
her. Dijfferently at that moment than he had 
ever stood before. 

Was she going to find out now ? 

He saw the beautiful colour come ; he could 
not help it. He saw the look in her eyes, that 
had just a little before been full of tears. And 
he must have heard those words : " See what he 
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has come to now ! " Did it impel him sooner to 
what he did next, or had he come for that also ? 

For the next thing that I knew, he was 
saying to Margaret, — " I have had letters, too, 
this morning. May I tell you something ? " 
And he oiSered her his arm, as any gentleman 
does, to lead away a lady. 

He did not mind me at all. He left me with 
my letters. He knew very well when mere 
politeness is a miserable sham, and when people 
— :who are anything — can understand each 
other. 

There was nothing for me to do but to sit 
down there on the garden bench, and open my 
packet. And a minute after, when I looked up, 
he had walked along with her through the little 
gate beside the laurels, and up the side path 
toward the long steps that led to the ravine. 

There had been no time for her own thought, 
or for her escape, if she had wished it. She 
must just listen, now, to what he had to say. 

" See," I said to myself, " how it is all taken 
out of your hands, just when you didn't know 
what to do with it." 

And it always is so. 

Yes ; notwithstanding that which came after, 
I felt that still. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PUEE INSIGHT: A PARENTHESIS. 

[The steps came up on a high ridge-path under 
the tall ancient cypresses which are the remark- 
able feature of the place. These black-green 
spires shoot up, solemn and straight, above 
the surrounding foliage, to a height of a 
hundred feet. Beneath are bosky woods, and 
beautiful shrubbery, rich with shining leafage 
of evergreen. The footway runs over the crest, 
and then beneath it along the cliff-side, up the 
glen, through which, low down, a lovely, ram- 
bling stream, with little breaks and cascades, 
finds its way toward the Lake. Against the 
crags hang the luxuriant ferns and clasping 
ivies that make every nook and rock face 
beautiful in this region of green, brimming 
life. 

Paul Rushleigh and Margaret Regis had 
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often walked here before. Everybody walked 
here; it was the most charming part of the 
Pleasance. But not everybody in the fresh, 
quiet, early morning. Only the birds and 
the water had it now, except for themselves. 

After she had let him lead her away, Mar- 
garet could not turn and run from him. She 
could not take a fright at what he might be 
going to say. She had to wait and hear ; and 
he did not speak for some moments after they 
had gone up the steps and crossed the brow to 
the ravine. She walked beside him, her arm 
dropped from his ; she withdrew naturally from 
that brief courtesy of invitation and acquies- 
cence, when they had reached the stairs. 

It may be that Paul Rushleigh willingly 
prolonged the few lovely moments that were 
his, let what might come after; they would 
be among the " living moments " henceforth in 
his life. 

No girl approaches so near the awaiting 
revelation as this without a prescience of it. 
There was no time for her to think distinctly ; 
there was a rushing consciousness of something 
close upon her that began to make it seem 
almost equally impossible for her to keep on, 
unhesitatingly, at his side, or to turn and leave 

VOL. n. p 
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him. Her breath came in half breaths, that she 
thought he would notice ; her steps lingered ; 
she stopped, and gathered a fern leaf from the 
rock. Something in her movement said, "I 
must not let you take me farther." Her eyes 
began to lift themselves toward his face, as if 
their pure simpleness would say, " What is it 
for ? I must have one word, that I may answer 
something." 

Then he stopped also, facing her, 

" I have had letters this morning that I can- 
not answer, unless you tell me how." 

" General Rushleigh ! " 

Her voice was timid, troubled ; but her clear 
eye still lifted itself to his. 

"I must either go at once; or I must stay 
here — because I belong to you. I do belong to 
you already ; whether you will have me or no 
— Margaret ? " 

Then her look dropped ; a martyr-pain passed 
over her face. 

Her hands sought each other, as if they must 
hold to something; the fingers clasped them- 
selves together, with the little fern-leaf in them ; 
her head drooped. 

"I ought not to have come up here with 
you," she said slowly. " I did not know." 
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" But now you know, Margaret. I love you. 
Can you not love me back ? " 

" Oh ! " she cried, with a faint sharpness in 
her voice. " I had counted you for my 
friend!" 

The same words that she had said before. 
But so dijfferent ! There were loss and woe 
them. The giving of more was the taking in 
away of all that she had. 

" Is that all that you can tell me, Margaret ? 
Is the rest " 

She interrupted him. "I must not let you 
say it again. The rest is impossible." 

She was pale as death. " Will you forgive 
me ? Will you let me go ? " 

"Are you sure^ Margaret ? " He held out 
both his hands and took hers in them. 

" I could not say it, if I were not sure." The 
simple syllables dropped, truth-clear and strong, 
though very low. So had those syllables, of 
that other word, " Impossible." 

As if a tremble ran all through her limbs, her 
fingers quivered out of his grasp. 

" You will leave me ? But I think I shall 
never let you go ! " 
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She did not answer that. She only turned 
and walked slowly down, into the thick shadow. 

Paul Eushleigh picked up the little broken 
fern-leaf from the path.] 
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CHAPTER XXY. 
BY THE SUN-DIAL. 



. , . . Nobody came back to me from the glen- 
walk. I sat on the terrace till Emery Ann 
came down and said that Edith was just dress- 
ing, and wished we would not wait for her. 
She would come before we should have finished 
breakfast. So Emery Ann and I walked over 
to the hotel garden. By the great stone sun- 
dial we met Stephen Holabird, and he went up 
on the drawing-room terrace with Emery Ann, 
asking some question about Miss Edith. I 
stopped a minute, as I was fond of doing, to see 
what hour the sun pointed by the shadow of 
the large brazen gnomon, and what time it was 
at other places whose names were carven under 
tlieir own meridians upon the face, and where 
the line would touch that would make it just 
that hour of night instead of morning. 
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While I stood there General Rushleigh came 
out at the garden entrance of the hotel, and 
walked straight over to my side. 

He took out his watch. I doubt if he did it 
for much except the apparent and habitual 
errand that people made there. I think his 
real errand was to me. 

As he put it back without setting it, he said 
— " Miss Patience, I shall have to set my watch 
by other meridians soon. I am going to Egypt 
and the East." He knew he might be abrupt 
with me, and I should allow for any blank he 
left. His face was different from his face of 
half an hour ago. 

" I am obliged to go to the bank and the 
telegraph ofl&ce this morning. I must beg you 
to excuse me to Mrs. Regis at breakfast ; and 
perhaps you will tell her what I have said to 
you. I have had a letter from an old army 
comrade, who wants me — ^needs me, if I can 
come. I am to join him at once at Naples. 
Ten days from now, we shall be either in Syria, 
or on the Nile. — Don't look shocked and sorry, 
dear Miss Patience ; it is all right ; I could not 
have expected to be more wanted here." 

I could only say two words : " My friend ! " 
and he answered me in two : " Thank you." 
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"But I am afraid it is not all right." His 
words, and the face of the man, twice so 
bitterly pained and denied, — as if life had 
nothing that he, so noble, so grand a man, 
might reach out his hand and take, as common 
small creatures find so easily ready for them 
every day, — ^made me bold. 

" It is a conscience answer, not a heart 
answer. It is only part right. The last right 
may come yet." 

I almost wondered if he understood me, or 
whether, after all, he had known just how 
things had been. He answered me sa strangely 
at the moment. 

" No, dear friend, it is not that. I knew that 
she would be very exacting, very searching 
with herself. I have waited. I should have 
waited longer but for this coming. — She says 
she is sure. She says it is impossible. And 
now I shall only have to go." 

Our few sentences had been exchanged in 
less than two minutes, doubtless, by that slow 
shadow on the dial, that we could not see had 
moved. But round the dial that counts what 
the sun-minutes stand for, how swift the 
shadow had wheeled ! 

There was chance only for a few words 
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there ; in that open garden, with the gay people 
moving all about. General Eushleigh lifted his 
hat to me, and went away. I think he had 
come to me there for that very reason ; because 
he wanted to speak to me, but not to say many 
words. Because, you see, he could so easily 
have come back to me on the terrace at Beau 
Sdjour. 

I stood where he left me, till I suddenly 
remembered that there was nothing to account 
for my still standing there. 

Why must there always be something outside 
of you, to account for you to outside eyes ? 

Why can't you stop still, anywhere, if your 
thoughts stop you ? Why must you be always 
bound to do something or to move on ? Why, 
with a soul inside of you, can't you cry, or 
laugh, or muse, as the need comes, without 
other people seeing the pain, or the fun, or the 
absorption ? You can, if you like, in just one 
place on earth: in a lunatic asylum. Sane 
people keep their souls in their safety-pockets. 
I suppose, taking all together, it is a more 
comfortable plan. 

So I went in to breakfast — ^that of me which 
could breakfast, or pretend to. That which 
could not, still stood out there^ — stayed there, 
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for the most part, all the day, I think — at the 
sun-dial; lingering in what had come to me 
beside it ; wondering and reading a mystery ; 
how this way, that way, the shadow is always 
falling across some human creature's noon. 

If I had not stayed there, thinking of a sure 
thing, that had the sun behind it, I should have 
found hard work not to say to myself: " Just at 
the wrong minute ; why must it happen so ? " 

But the dial kept telling me : " There never 
is a wrong minute, but the minute in which we 
do some known sin." 

But why must it have happened that I 
should have that story to tell just then ? To 
waken all her jealous nobleness ; her feeUng of 
the shame it was to cast aside a trust — ^to 
snatch back a hope, a motion that has been 
given; to make her say of Faith G-artney — 
" She ought not to have found it out ! " Of Paul 
Eushleigh — "See what he has come to now.' 
It was as if I had set her on some pinnacle of 
her own future, from which she could see 
things as they might prove ; as she ought now 
to have faith they would prove ; as she must 
not by any act, or recognized thought of hers, 
hinder them from proving. 

" We cannot meet all, and then choose." We 
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cannot have the best for ourselves, and leave 
the rest to take care of itself. Even a mistake — 
a wrong — for others' sake, may be truer than a 
goodness for our own. Here and there, making 
friends of the Kingdom, we may find and learn 
and love the best ; but we are commanded, also, 
to make friends with — ^yes, to serve — ^in one 
way — ^the mammon of unrighteousness. 

But why must that letter have come to him 
just then ? Why must he be going away — so 
far ? To Syria, or Egypt — ^nobody was to know 
which first? Why must that question have 
come just between his letters and hers ; hers in 
which all the old claim would be renewing 
itself, so that the consciousness of its waiting in 
them was prepossessing her at the very instant 
when he took her arm in his and led her away 
to put all his purposes to her decision ? 

With all my whys, I rested in the belief that 
the happenings must be right ; but I could not 
quite understand Paul Eushleigh. 

These things passed through my mind and 
repassed, while I sat and ordered my breakfast 
with the rest ; while I was telling Mrs. Regis 
that Greneral Rushleigh had been obliged to go 
down early into the town ; while she was 
telling me that Margaret had had too little 
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sleep, and had gone to her own room with a 
headache. I just attended enough to wonder if 
she had really seen her, or if Margaret, as most 
likely, had spoken half a dozen words at the 
door between their rooms, and then had shut 
herself in to be let alone. And immediately — 
and all the while — I went on and over again 
with those perplexing " whys." 

I did not tell Mrs. Regis all the message, 
there in the public breakfast-room. I waited 
till we got away, at the lower door, near which 
we sat that morning, and found ourselves apart 
for a moment in the cloister passage to the 
farther drawing-room. 

There I stopped her. " Mrs. Regis," I said, " I 
have something more — one minute! Greneral 
Rushleigh met me; he told me — he asked me 
to tell you — ^that he found himself obliged to go 
away." 

She stopped then ; she had only half stopped 
at the first word. I felt it was a shock to her. 

" He is going " — I did hesitate ; it was hard 
to tell her how utterly he w^b going away. 

At that moment Mrs. Regis gave a shock 
to me. A shock of absolute surprise. I have 
seen many people in what Emery Ann, in her 
homely way, calls "hard spots;" but I never 
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saw a woman stand right up in one, and defy 
your perception of its being one, as Mrs. Regis 
did then. "Is there anything more^ in this, 
Miss Strong, than just the fact that Greneral 
Rnshleigh thinks of going away ? You almost 
speak as people do when they have to break 
something to one." 

She put me quite down. It was not my 
business — then, certainly, before he or Margaret 
had had chance to speak, if they would — ^to 
** break" anything else to her. I had not 
thought of doing so. 

I only said, very meekly — for I do feel meek, 
and I cannot help it, when people fling a light 
full upon something in my consciousness that 
I shrink from their consciousness that anybody 
else can be conscious of — 

"That is all. Only it is such a pity; and 
I am so very sorry. It was a message." 

"Yes; thank you. I will be in the way 
when Greneral Rushleigh returns. That was 
what he meant, no doubt." 

She opened the door as she spoke, and passed 
into the inner drawing-room, which was always 
quiet of a morning. She took a French news- 
paper from the middle table, and went with 
it to another table in the corner, behind which 
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she often intrenched herself when she did not 
care to put herself at the disposal of the first 
chance comer, I went on and stepped out of 
the long open window. 

Edith and Stephen had begun a game of 
croquet. Emery Ann sat near with her strip 
of knitting. 

I turned back into the room — for I would 
not go the outside way, and by the south 
staircase, which was quite as near, because 
that did not feel exactly outside, but a little 
bit covert, to me — and crossed again by the 
glass door into the cloister, and walked along 
to the great front stair-way and went up. 

As I passed through, I had noticed that 
Mrsw Regis had put the newspaper aside, and 
was busy with her many letters, which she 
had doubtless brought down to read, but in the 
instant of hearing my news, and taking her 
consummate action upon it, she had forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 
"JUST GONE." 



.... I MET the sommelier in the upper 
corridor. "Bring me, if you please, a glass 
of milk and some sticks of pulled bread — crisp," 
— I said. "I will wait here, at Number 85. 
It is for Mademoiselle, who does not find herself 
very well this morning." He knew all our 
party, and Mrs. Regis fees this sommelier 
generously. So I had hoped the crisp sticks 
would not be " tout-^-fait finis." 

I had spoken at the door, so that Margaret 
should hear my voice. When he had gone 
I knocked softly, and said, "Don't let me in, 
dear, if you would rather not ; but let me give 
you the little tray when it comes, and please 
eat and drink something." 

I had hardly finished when the key turned 
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in the lock. I was standing between the* 
double doors that these cell bedrooms have, 
and had drawn the outer one toward me. 
The inside leaf was gently swung back, and 
Margaret stood before me, perfectly quiet, but 
very, very pale. 

She put her hand out and drew me in ; then, 
but still quietly, she put her arms up round me, 
and laid her face against my neck. She did 
not say a word, and she did not cry or cling 
to me. She just did that, as if she needed me, 
and was glad of me, and then she stood up 
again, and turned back into the room. She 
walked over to the little sofa by the window, 
where the blinds were drawn down, and the 
soft air stole through. She stood there and 
waited — ^her face toward the window — ^while 
I remained beside the door. It seemed as if 
she asserted her strong intent in her attitude. 
I have heard of men who died upon their feet. 
Margaret Regis was giving up a ghost in that 
way. I do not believe she had been sitting 
or lying down. Her hair and dress were 
unruffled. She was just a beautiful, calm 
figure of resolve and sacrifice. But no sculptor 
could have put that white, pure pain of her 
face into the marble. 
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"It has all come in a moment," she said to 
me, after I had made her sit, and eat and drink 
a little, and had put the cushion behind her, 
and persuaded her at last to rest her head 
" And I cannot talk about it — ^but I have done 
it. It has put everything out for a time, but 
presently the rest will come back. But twicej 
Miss Patience! And that the second time it 
should be me ! " 

" Are you sure — Margaret ? " 

" That was what he asked me ! " The wordfl 
came like a low cry. "Yes; sure," she said, 
then, gathering up that strange quiet strengtL 
" It is only one of the might-have-beens. I could 
just see that — and that I could not take it and 
leave Harry behind. For I had not even quite 
found out, you see. I was waiting — ^promised 
to wait. I feel as if I should be nearer knowing 
now. When I can think. When the rest 
comes back again. I may find out that the 
other will not be right ; but this — now — would 
have been wrong. It would have been as if 
I had been married — and promised myself again 
— ^before the other died! It would have been 
a shame ! " 

"And there is his letter. Flora's and his," 
— ^she turned her face to a scattered pile upon 
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her bureau beside her, of which one, in a large 
envelope much crossed and post-marked, lay- 
open upon the top — " that has been wandering 
round and round after me, all these weeks that 
I have been wandering — into this! — Please 
put them all away. Miss Patience. I cannot 
read them yet. It wouldn't be fair to read 
them yet ! " 

She had opened one letter only. It was in 
the peculiar, strong. Regis family-hand; from 
Mrs. Vanderhuysen. She had tried to read 
her sister's letter, even in the very stress of 
her trouble. 

" Won't it be good. Miss Patience, when we 
get into the kingdom of heaven ? " 

I laid the letters by in her bureau drawer. 

Oh, dear me ! Why did I not know better ? 
And why, if I had known better, could there 
not have been just, one hour more ? But there 
was neither the hour nor the knowledge. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Regis came into the 
room. 

" G-eneral Rushleigh is just gone," she said, 
calmly. "He had to hurry to reach the train 
at Camerlata. He left good-byes for you." 

Mrs. Regis came up to Margaret's sofa. 

"Have you read your letters?" she said, 

VOL. n. Q 
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kindly. Her voice was tender, subdued with 
some sympathy it had never had in it before. 

I said once that Mrs. Regis had never stood 
by any death-bed that was dear. I think now she 
had seen some life go out that her own life had 
watched for; that some dear hope was dead, 
and she had shut its eyes. General Rushleigh 
had been with her, and was gone. She had 
questioned him, doubtless, with all the privilege 
of friendship ; she had spoken with the tact and 
generous frankness that a woman of her age 
and grace can use. There were a thousand 
words that she could say, any one of which 
would bring the word from his lips, if it were 
waiting. She knew well enough, that it was 
not time nor opportunity that lacked. She 
knew, well enough, as I knew, that a man like 
Paul Rushleigh can make time and opportunity. 

She had risen and met him, there, at that 
door, into the cloister as he returned. She had 
left Emery Ann and Edith sitting just within 
the window where they had come back out of 
the sun, to wait for me. He might easily have 
let her pass into the dim, quiet arcade, where 
we all walked up and down so often ; he might 
have spoken with her there — or led her away, 
as he had Margaret — if he had pleased ; but he 
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came forward with unslackened step, and she 
almost had to turn back with him as he stopped. 

"Dear Mrs. Regis," he had said, "Miss 
Strong has told you ? — I am obliged to be very 
abrupt. I leave at once for Camerlata." And 
a voiture drove into the quadrangle at that 
moment from the stable court-yard. 

" But why ? What must is there ? " she said, 
not disguising the pained remonstrance in her 
voice. 

" What has happened ? Has anything ?" 

"It has happened that it is my duty — and 
necessity — ^to go. I had a letter from a friend 
last night. He begs me, if I can, to accompany 
him to the East. He is an army comrade, 
disabled by a woimd, and broken in health ; and 
I — there is nothing to prevent me." He spoke 
sadly. " I am quite free and alone, you know, 
except for the pleasant link you have let me 
make with your party. Now I must say good- 
bye." 

"You are far too kind," G-eneral Rushleigh 
was saying gravely a moment or two after, as 
he moved with Mrs. Regis toward the window, 
and paused to finish the words before he came 
out to them. He held her hand in his. " I 
have always felt sure of your kindness, and 
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your friendship is very dear to me ; but, indeed, 
thefe is nothing that I have to ask of it, beyond 
itself." 

She had stayed, and had shaken hands with 
him again, and had stood with the others — 
Stephen came back, just in time from the fruit- 
market — to see him step into his carriage in the 
quadrangle, and drive out under the old arch- 
way. She received his messages — ^he would 
not have us called, since he had said good-bye 
to us once already — and watched him off as any 
friend would do. Stephen, sorry, and perplexed 
with all the suddenness, wanting to do some- 
thing for him at parting— had put a basket of 
grapes upon the forward seat, just as the 
carriage moved ; he never thought, he said, till 
afterward, what basket it was. It was one of 
the little straw satchels, and had "Margaret: 
Glion ; " worked in scarlet on the side. 

General Rushleigh lifted his hat, as he went ; 
the porters took their caps off. Monsieur politely 
wished him " bon voyage," the old paved court 
was dim and still again, and Mrs. Regis came 
upstairs. 

"You have read your letters?" she said to 
Margaret, with that strange softness. 

"Only a little — of one," said Margaret, in 
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the tone of a person tired with pain, but touched 
with a kindness. And then Mrs. Regis had 
stooped and kissed her step-daughter upon the 
forehead. 

How could either of us guess what paragraph 
in one of her own letters that she had been 
unfolding and looking over mechanically whilst 
she waited there below, had arrested suddenly 
her full surprised attention, just before Greneral 
Rushleigh had come in ? How could we know 
what accounted simply enough to her for 
Margaret's sadness and pain ? What set her at 
rest, perhaps, seeing that pain, concerning any 
other thought of Margaret which she would be 
sure now was only my mistake ? What might 
even be a shadowy compensation — a comfort of 
worse spared — in the parting in which her own 
half hope had been let go ? 

It still remained to her that General Rush- 
leigh was her friend. 

A woman can bear to be only a friend, while 
nobody else in the whole world is anything 
dearer or more. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE HAIE'S-BEEADTH OF CIECUMSTAXCE. 

.... Mrs. Regis went away into her . own 
room. 

Margaret still lay upon the sofa : her hand 
had gone up and covered her eyes ; there was a 
tender, tremulous curve in her lip, sometimes so 
proud and determined ; her step-mother's kiss 
had dropped upon her heart. 

That pride and self-reliance, which seem to 
keep some natures cold and separate, are truly, 
often, but the defence of feeling too deep for 
daily, careless stirring. Margaret's was stirred 
now ; a new kindness had come like a new 
pain. 

Had she mistaken everything ? Had she 
flung everything away ? 

For a few minutes — for many — she lay so, 
and said nothing ; when she did speak, it was 
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in that quiet undertone whicli passionate 
earnestness takes with her. 

" I think I have never understood anything. 
If she cares for me like that, I have been 
hateful. Miss Patience, what do you think 
made her kiss me so ? " 

" I do not know. Unless " but I did not 

think G-eneral Rushleigh would have told her. 
If he had, I did not believe she could have 
come to Margaret like that. Truly, I did not 
know. 

" She is sorry, I think, and that makes her 
tender to you," I said. 

" Sorry ! Oh yes ; he is her friend. And I 
have sent him away. And she can be tender to 
me ! I have spoiled everything. I begin to 
think. Miss Patience, that I have misunderstood 
the very truth in my life. I have been fierce 
and proud, instead of honest. And I can never 
go back of it. I can never make it right again. 
There is no help now." 

It was coming fast upon her, as it does come 
with every great, searching experience. The 
spirit that reproves — reminds — of all things. 
It had been gathering, before ; it swept down 
now, like a storm from the mountains. 

" The help is always in the present moment. 
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The Lord is not asleep in the hinder part of the 
ship." 

I had not meant the literal instant, or any 
literal thing for her to do. But she took it so. 

She sat up. " I will go to my mother," she 
said. It was the word of the prodig'al. The 
heart of the prodigal was in her, accusing 
herself. Would the other heart be there to 
meet her ? 

She rose and went to the door between the 
rooms. She opened it, and left it open as she 
passed in. She walked quickly to her step- 
mother's side. Mrs. Eegis was sitting* in a 
large chair in the window, with her back to- 
ward us ; she looked steadily out upon the lake 
and mountain ; she did not notice the opening 
of the door. 

Margaret slipped down upon a cushion at 
her side. She laid her forehead down upon her 
knee. " Mother," she said, " I did not know 
you cared, or I would have come to you long 
ago. I have made it all go wrong. I have 
hurt everybody. I have sent him away — ^and 
I did not know what was right ! " It was very 
confused. No wonder Mrs. Regis's first feeling 
was utter surprise and confounding, 

" You, Margaret ! Sent whom away ? 
How?" 
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"I told him that what he was thinking of 
could not possibly be so. He spoke to me of it 
— ^this morning." 

I do not know what strange, absurd idea 
swept for an instant — vaguely without reason- 
ing, it must have been — across Mrs. Regis's 
mind, occupied with only one perception and 
relation in all that had so swiftly happened. 
Margaret had never been used to come to her 
with her own things. 

She started to her feet. She let Margaret's 
head drop away from its support, and left it to 
raise itself sadly, wonderingly, to her as she 
stood above her, tall and angry. I had never 
seen Mrs. Regis angry before. I almost doubt 
if she had ever been so, since, perhaps, she was 
angry as a child. " Margaret ! " she said, 
vehemently. " Do you mean that you have 

taken upon yourself ? If you have sent 

away my friend from me, I can not forgive 
you!" 

"Mrs. Regis!" I hurried toward her and 
stopped in the doorway. I did not belong 
there except for that one minute. But I 
could not let her go on like that, in her first 
bewilderment. "You do not know, — ^you do 
not see what it is. Margaret " 
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Margaret passed me as I spoke, and gently 
closed her door behind me. She left it all to 
me. She gave it up in pain, rebuked, repulsed. 
I finished my sentence. 

" She sent him from herself. She came to 
you with her trouble. She came to you — ^you 
were so kind — with a new feeling* that she 
ought to have come to you before. You do not 
understand Margaret." 

I had at least given her time. She gathered 
back her self-command. Her clear perception 
came with it. 

" Margaret has refused Paul Kushleigh ? " she 
said, slowly. It seemed, even, as if she saw 
more in it than I did. "And now — ^when it 
is too late — she comes to me with it ? I cannot 
take it back for her, Miss Strong ! " 

" She does not want you to take it back," I 
said, indignantly. " She means — ^so far, at 
least — to keep her own faith. She has let hiin 
go. But she wants you — her mother ! " 

" I think we are all at some strange cross- 
purposes," said Mrs. Regis. "Do you not 
know — does she not know that Harry Mac- 
kenzie is married by this time to that Southern 
heiress, — that Nellie FitzEustace ? " 

That was what was in the letters ; the long- 
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belated letters, crossed and stamped, that had 
gone " wandering round." The letters that 
had come this morning, and that I had put 
by for her, because she did not feel it "fair 
to read them now." There had been a 
"diamond wedding" going forward there in 
Boston, while Margaret Eegis had been keep- 
ing the heart-diamond of her truth shining and 
pure with sacrifice ! 

And General Rnshleigh had been gone an 
hour, and was to travel to Naples. And two 
steamers for the Levant would sail on Friday. 
I looked at Bradshaw, and I found that out. 
But what did it signify ? Even if it were not 
so ? Even if he were here ? 

Could anybody go to him and say, — This 
news is just come : she is free for you, and she 
will take you ? 

It would not be seemly. It would be as if — 
Margaret's own words suggested it — the other 
had just died. 

There must be time. Time has been put 
between. Yes ; I looked at it in that way at 
last, and rested so. 
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CHAPTER XXYIII. 

THE OTHEE FEKN LEAF. 



.... In due order of things, since everything 
is due order — but not for several days — that 
talk worked round to me ; and the idea in it. 

I knew that General Rushleigh's bankers were 
the same as our own — Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
And I went and looked over my letter of 
credit, and found that the corresponding 

house in Alexandria was , and in Bey^ 

rout . 

One day I just told that to Mrs. Regis. 
Her answer was that she did not expect to have 
any occasion to use General Eushleigh's address. 
If he wrote to her, he would give it. I said 
nothing more about it. I just left it in her 
mind. Because I knew it would have to adjust 
itself there, and that she would not be comfort- 
able until it did. There would be a door 
a-creak. One has at last to go and attend to 
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a creaky door, either to shut or open it; one 
cannot sit or lie quietly for it. If, I mean, it 
is precisely one's own concern. 

Somebody else's door, quite out of your reach, 
may creak or slam all night ; it does not slam 
into the ears of conscience ; it has no pull upon 
any little creaking nerve of your reluctant will. 
I tried to discriminate carefully, and I made up 
my mind that this was Mrs. Regis's door. I 
felt that I had no right to open or shut for her. 

We were in Lugano two weeks longer. We 
all had to get over our headaches, and come 
down to dinners, and appear among the other 
visitors as usual. I wondered if any other 
histories were living out around us, just 
beneath the everyday, unalterable surface that 
no heart-gasp must make a ripple in — ^as ours 
was. 

It was a comfort that the rains set in early. 
That we could be dull and listless, if we liked, 
about the weather. How kind the moods of 
earth and atmosphere are, that make such 
excuse and shelter for our own ! An east wind 
— a fog — a. drizzle — something outside of us to 
complain of, to be hindered by — what should 
we do without the " correspondence " of them 
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now and then, when the inward barometer 
stands at the line of heaviness and tears ? 

I did not know when Margaret read those 
letters. It was two days after that morning in 
her room that she said to me — " You know 
what has happened at home ? " She might 
have felt it in my manner, or guessed it from 
some things I did not say. It might have 
appeared in what Mrs. Regis would have 
naturally said. For that impetuous word 
spoken in my presence did not end words 
between them. They had been two days to- 
gether, as usual ; and usualness is a great powef. 

We had no long talks, or deliberate begin- 
nings. 

One night she said to me — it was out in the 
cloister, where she went with me to look if the 
voiture was ready to take us up to Beau Sdjour 
through the pouring rain — " It makes it easier, 
Miss Patience. It makes the real thing right, 
even if it never comes right." 

There was where she rested, as only a high, 
young faith — a love very pure from passion — 
could have rested. 

What had been in those letters, also, was left 
without any sort of mention. It was quite easy 
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to fancy. Persuasions that had been growing 
for much time past, that it would be very in- 
different to Margaret how things ended ; a boy's 
justification mixed with some shade of a man's 
honourable scruple and shame ; a girl-friend's 
reproach that it was all her own fault ; that she 
had been half-way and disappointing, always ; 
and now, how could Harry help loving such a 
dear, fascinating little thing ; that had fallen in 
love with him without all those weighings and 
measurings. Passing from this, quite likely, 
to touch upon the brilliant plans, and the con- 
gratulations, and Colonel FitzEustace's muni- 
ficence, and the exquisite trousseau ; with hopes, 
at the last, that they should all be good friends 
always, after all. 

The Mackenzies had had Nellie with them, 
visiting, in a cottage they had taken at the sea- 
shore ; the little stunner had been got away 
from the crowd, and brought right home to 
Harry, as it were, on approbation ; there was no 
jostling, no rushing to be gone through with ; 
no trouble to take, no uncertainty to bear. In 
short, here was something ready-made and for 
immediate possession ; and he had taken it. 

Those last rainy days at the lake, had been 
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snow upon the mountains. There was a white 
glitter outlining the peaks that had be^ 
shadowy blue beyond the Caprine hills ; and 
when that last afternoon, as the sun came out 
and made again a few hours' summer softness, 
we walked up the park terraces to where we 
stood above the red roof levels, we saw away off 
in the north and east the great heads of the 
nearer Alps, splendid in their winter crowns. 

Margaret and I left Edith and Stephen in the 
upper walk, where the great aviary is, and 
where the little rabbits scud about in the hill- 
side underwood, behind the tall, close palings 
that end the promenades, and went down 
together into the ravine. 

"I should like to walk up here just once 
more," she said; and I knew that she had not 
been here since that day. 

We did not walk all the way up, to where 
the rustic seats are, and the pretty view. She 
stopped in the shadow of a great rock, beautiful 
with ferns and ivies; and she pulled a little 
fern leaf, as she might have pulled one then. 

She held the little fern leaf tenderly ; as if, 
perhaps, it had grown there since ; had got into 
its life, somehow, some breath of life that had 
been lived there then. 
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She told me one thing, as we stood there; 
she holding the little leaf, and bending her eyes 
soberly upon it (do you know soberly means 
purely — calmly?), as if that way it returned 
to her. 

" When I asked him to let me go," she said, 
"he told me that I might leave him; but he 
thought he could never let me go. I may take 
that now and keep it. If only he had any- 
thin'g." 

"He has the other part of that," I said. 
"The old broken sixpence was only a sign of 
truth. There is an each half to every true 
thing and word." 

And so we came away. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
TWILIGHT IN THE CATHEDEAIi. 



.... In this Cathedral of Milan, I think I have 
seen, once and first, all -Cathedrals. I am glad 
that it is in the world. 

Over against it — ^with only the blue air 
between Church spire and peaks of Ice, — away 
across the Lombardy plain, stand the white Alps. 
I think yon are not surprised to see them. You 
have come up out of the world of hindrances 
that crowds the sight with little meannesses, and 
holds the feet to heavy miles, to where great 
things and pure spring to each other's presence. 
The little city underneath — the little distance 
that it took you days to come — are nothing with 
their walls and leagues, to the outshining of 
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these mighty, beautiful births, the one upon the 
other face to face. 

All the heights of life find each other, and are 
near, in the heavens. 

We ourselves, when we are raised up, shall 
even meet the Lord in the air. 



.... The next day we went to the Brera. 

I was plunged in among old masters. I was 
suffocated and confused. I floundered and 
caught at straws, like a drowning creature. 
The sea rose up over my head ; it was a great 
deal too deep and wonderful for me. Should 
I ever learn how to open my eyes and see — 
how to dive for the pearls among the weeds 
and sponges? How to come up to the light, 
and to common breathing ; and bring treasures 
with me ? 



.... Our last day in Milan was a rainy day. 
We drove to Santa Maria delle G-razie, and 
went into the old refectory, which is now a 
barrack, to see the fresco of Leonardo's Last 
Supper. 

Fading out upon the dingy wall — vanishing 
away into blankness — is the faint shadow of 
what was once, glorious in fresh colour, the very 
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life of a great thought ; around whicli little 
easels stand in a crowd, hurrying now to catch 
some likeness of it before it quite goes out. 

In the twilight, that same day — the rainy 
twilight — Margaret and I walked up to the 
Place of the Dome, and went into the Cathedral. 

We found our way around behind the altar ; 
we sat down on some projecting marble heads 
in the face of the sculptured wall, and looked 
across, at the three painted windows that fill 
the eastern end ; each pane of glass of the three 
hundred and fifty a scriptural story, from some 
old picture, vivid in clearest blue and crimson, 
and purple, and green, and gold — ^with soft rich 
shadowings of brown and gray — with clear fresh 
tints of faces ; luminous, splendid, even in the 
decreasing light. 

We were all alone here for many minutes, 
with those Old and New Testimonies, through 
which the light came. What else has ever been 
kept in the world like those parables of the 
kingdom, those chronicles of the dwelling of 
God in the earth among men ? 

We forgot about the time. The place grew 
dim; but still the colours shone. All the day 
there was, gathered and streamed through them. 
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The starKght and the moonlight would find 
them in the long nights. The storm might 
make an absolute darkness, but there would not 
be storm always, and as the stars and the moon 
waited above, and the sun wheeled round to a 
new, splendid rising, the blue and the crimson 
and the emerald and the gold of the pictured 
years and their mighty meanings would wait for 
new readings in the window set toward the East. 

An old priest came round from the sacristy, 
and said something to us in Italian. They were 
shutting up the Cathedral. 

We hurried down through thickening gloom, 
along the solemn aisles. We came out upon 
the wide front pavement, and the long shelving 
steps. We were in the rain again, and we 
gathered up our garments, spread our umbrellas, 
and picked our steps between the pools in the 
worn hollows of the stones, across the square 
and down the Corso. 

On the way, Margaret said to me — 

" Mamma wants to go to Venice. I would 
rather go straight down with you to Florence. 
If I were to ask her — but I do not mean to ask 
her. Miss Patience. I hg.ve kept from her long 
enough. ' I mean to try to be something to her 
now. Only there is no particular good in it — 
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as there miglit have been — ^because now there 
isn't anything for me to gain." 

She said it just as simply as some people 
might have said the opposite thing. " There is 
no good in it, for it is all in the way of better- 
ing myself." 

I do not think any final, far-oflf, second benefit 
ever shaped itself into a calculation with her, 
even enough to make her pride refract. The 
condition put upon her action in the present 
years was what had chafed ; there was nothing 
now to rebel or acquiesce in. She knew her 
pride had been the real thing to sacrifice; in her 
true repentance she would fain have sacrificed it 
now. She would have made herself sweet and 
humble enough to do something by which even 
some advantage might come to her again. But 
there was nothing of that sort to do. Therefore, 
there was no particular good in being good. 
Mrs. Regis had been talking vaguely of Venice, 
for some days past, but nothing had been settled. 
It was not even settled then that any of us were 
to leave as we did. But we decided that night 
to go from Milan the next morning. Margaret 
and her mother to Venice ; we others to 
Florence. It was to be many weeks before we 
should all be together as we had been. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
'ALL THEOUGH THE WOELD." 



.... Mrs. Regis rested in that. Greneral 
Rushleigh was still her friend. He was said 
to care little for women in a society way, and to 
have been a man of few friendships in these 
last dozen years that he had been fully and 
seriously a man in* a full and serious life. 
Margaret had refused him. It was not likely 
that he would think of marriage any more. 

Mrs. Regis must rest in something. She did 
not know how to be miserable. Days must be 
smooth — anights must be restful. 

He would come back to her. Friendships 
last when loves have to be got over. Margaret 
would marry. With herself nothing would 
change. She, and Paul Rushleigh now, were 
beyond that beginning of things in which 
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people must marry or go away into separate 
lives. 

They were both free, she and Paul Rushleigh. 
She could care for him so, she could so draw 
him to herself, without misgiving or overlook- 
ing. Let the years take care of the rest of it. 
The years and the for ever ; for it all widens out 
before her, and she is young in it. The birth 
of an affection is always the birth of a life, and 
the beginning of a for ever. 

But how of Margaret, at her side ? How of 
easy chairs for everybody ? How was it in this 
with the woman who could not help herself to a 
favourite dish at table, till she had distributed 
to others even with careful exceeding, that she 
might be free to appropriate and enjoy her owii 
part ; who gave away generously that conscience 
might not trouble her comfort in the things that 
were left ? 

How of something that she might do for these 
other two lives before she rested in that alterna- 
tive for her own ? 

It had been put into her mind how a word of 
explanation might be made to reach Paul Rush- 
leigh. A word that might bring him back ; or 
to which his answer would be an eager renewal 
of what had been spoken just an hour too soon ; 
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a new asking for a hope to wait in, to come 
back to, by-and-by. 

She could have been equal to it ; that curious 
nobility of hers that made conditions for her 
selfishness, and paid taxes for it in every little 
daily thing, would not have let her be easy now 
imtil she had paid this. Only for Margaret; 
for her quietness and peace; for her having 
come to her one day and said, "Mamma, you 
were right, and I was mistaken ; it has ended 
for the best." And grown more cheerful after- 
ward, as if, with the end of the old story, sh^ 
put away, finally, the trouble of it. 

More cheerful and more friendly ; as if she 
would make amends in kindness, in dutifulness. 
As if all were open now, between them, for a 
better confidence, a truer intimacy. No word 
or sign about Paul Rushleigh, no seeking, in 
this new confidence, of counsels or comfort that 
way. That, too, had ended for the best. It had 
been a part of the other ending. She had 
refused him because she had not loved him; 
had not thought of loving anybody but the 
poor Harry Mackenzie, who took life as he 
would not take tailor's work; who must be 
served to order with his coats arid trousers, but 
to whom the world was a slop-shop for vital 
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concerns, in which he looked for circximstance 
and providing " ready-made." 

She was a girl, as her step-mother had said; 
she could give only a girl's fancy. And she 
had not known how to fancy Paul Rushleigh ! 

What was there to call Paul Rushleigh back 
for? She watched Margaret, and she thought 
this honestly of her. She did not question her. 
Own motherhood would have done that. Own 
motherhood would have watched the child's 
heart as a deeper heart of its self. There is 
own motherhood that is not bom motherhood; 
and there is that of the flesh which is never 
completed in the spirit. But a real mother 
would have asked Margaret Regis questions. 
And a real child would have run straight to 
its mother's arms. There was where it dropped 
between them and was, for a while, a lost end, 
that might have been unravelled. 

So two and three weeks went by, and Paul 
Rushleigh was sailing up the Nile, or slowly 
traversing the hills of Benjamin and Judah, or 
the deep ravines of the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. It was little use to send letters after him 
now. The door shut itself to, and the creak of 
it did not trouble Mrs. Regis any more. 

Until at last, one day, Margaret laid her hand 
upon the latch. 
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They had been to the Church of Santa Maria 
della Salute, and afterwards to Salviati's for 
mosaics ; and late in the afternoon were rowing 
round the Punta to see the sunset from the 
Gruidecpa. In* the church they had found them- 
selves suddenly side by side with the English 
clergyman they had played chess with at 
Lugano ; and in the Fabriccia they had fallen in 
with a whole party of American ladies who had 
been on board the Nova Zemila, and whom they 
had encountered afterward at Lucerne. 

"How curiously people turn up, when one 
has once met them," Mrs. Regis had re- 
marked. "You absolutely cannot lose any- 
body in Europe." 

" Or anywhere, I think, mamma," Margaret 
replied. " That is, people of the same order, 
who will be sure to come, sooner or later, to 
the same things. 

So she spoke of driftings, and meetings, and 
seekings of the same — of the round world that 
east or west brings home again — when she 
could not by any means have pronoimced Paul 
Rushleigh's name. 

The sun was lowering behind the palaces of 
Venice, behind the far-off hills ; the water and 
the sky were rosy—the oars dipped into light, 
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and domes and towers stood up in it ; the day- 
dropped close and lovingly upon the eajrth in 
pouring itself on around its rim. 

"Miss Patience and you seem very sure of 
things," said Mrs. Eegis. "The world is a 
large round ; and there is a great up and down 
in it." 

"In thirteen hours there will be a sunrise; 
and in a year the light goes everywhere; — 
doesn't it?" 

Margaret added the last two words lightly, 
girlishly ; making the question offset the g-rave- 
ness of the enunciation. " Yes, Miss Patien<5e 
is sure ; and she has made me feel sure. She 
has been the best of all this time to me; 
except " 

She might have stopped or she might have 
said "almost" instead of "except;" but her 
truth had its own way ; it did not search about 
to pick safe words. 

" Except what, Margaret ? " said Mrs. Regis. 
And with an instant instinct, would have caught 
back her question. But she could only catch 
back the breath upon which it had been spoken. 

"Except, mamma," said Margaret, with a 
brave, sweet clearness, " what I sent away from 
me. What will come back again, some day, 
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and I shall wait for ; if I have to wait for it 
all through the world." 

Perhaps Margaret would not have said it, but 
that she thought also she was promising back 
her mother's friend. 

Some day it should be all right for both. 
Some day, when the light that goes everywhere, 
came round. She could wait her year, though 
the year should be all her life. 

And now her mother knew. It was clear 
between them. She knew that in the might 
and reality of something that asserted itself 
above all possible baser motive, Margaret was 
no longer afraid to please her — to " be good ; " 
lest it should seem to be " for what she could 

get." 

They had come back, along the rosy water, 
and rounded the " Punta." They had glided 
across the wide entrance of the Grrand Canal 
again, and their gondola lay at the foot of the 
stairs of the Hotel Barbesi, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
BUILDED WOKDS. 



.... What do you think was the first thing 
we did in Florence ? What do you think were 
the first works of art we went to see ? 

Patterns and wools of every lovely device 
and colour in a little French shop on the Via 
Tomabuoni. And we each bought materials — 
Edith and I — for a fascinating piece of needle- 
work. 

Because we wanted something, as Emery 
Ann said, to calm down over. Something to 
sit down with and make it seem like home in 
the big salon we had taken at the " Alleanza." 
When we had opened out our books, and put 
our pictures and little Swiss things round on 
the tables, and hired in a piano, and got« roses 
and carnations in the vases and a pyramidal 
fire in the triangular fire-place at one end, and 
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the window, open to the air and sunshine at the 
other — ^had " made the room chirpy^'' Edith 
said, — and had each chosen a chair and a comer 
and only wanted some work to cuddle down 
and chirp over. For we were quite determined 
always to have home, in the first place. We 
were determined to take the breath between 
things that no thinking creature can live with- 
out. Or rather, we were determined, since the 
soul-lungs are like the body-lungs, to take our 
inspirations in breaths and not in whole atmo- 
spheres at once, which can't be done. 

We would get up and go to bed a whole 
week perhaps here in Florence, thinking to our- 
selves every now and then, " Just a little way 
off — ^we can walk out any morning to any one of 
them — ^are the Duomo and Griotto's Tower, and 
Ghiberti's great Bronze Grates ; there is the old 
Old Palace of the Lords of Florence ; there are 
the galleries full of Raphael's and Fra Ange- 
lico's and Titian's and Corregio's, and everybody's 
pictures ; there are Michael Angelo's sculptures; 
there are Galileo's telescopes and instruments, 
and frescoes of the story of his life ; there are 
these and a hundred other things, that ages 
have piled up here, and that we can no more 
really take in all of, than we can live the .ages. 
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But because what we do take in ^we want to 
make a life of, and not a delirium, we will settle 
our own little place here, and make it warm to 
us. We will get used to belonging, and to the 
fancy of what we may do. We will rest till we 
are fresh for it; we will have some pleasant little 
finger-business to rest in. In some small 
feminine content we will forget, between 
times, that we are travellers ; then we will 
put up our work, and put on our boots, and 
go out for our walk or a drive, and to see 
something, as we might at home; and it will 
be along the sunny Amo and into the UflSzi 
Grallery, may be, to look at a picture, that 
we know already or that we know we want 
to know; or it will be to cross over the Old 
Bridge and wander into the very street that 
Romola lived in, whose ancient buildings lift 
their black gloom along the river side ; or, 
perhaps, to follow the narrow, crooked mazes 
into the heart of the city, and find the house 
of the Buonarottis, and see their frescoed 
history, and the sketches and studies and 
autographs of Michael Angelo. 

I think we felt richer, all along, in the things 
we might do, than in the things we checked off 
as done. 
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"I like to have cake in the cupboard," said 
Emery Ann. " Who ever heard of turning to, 
and eating up a whole batch, hot ? " 

Down at the dinner-table, or in the general 
salon, we came into the world of the knowing 
ones ; people who were always ready to over- 
whelm you with some old Perugino, or Masaccio, 
or G-hirlandajo, that you had not heard of yet ; 
among whom the talk ran like a kind of fugue, 
in which you could detect pretty well the week 
old and the yesterday people, by the parts they 
took. Or like a general recitative of the House 
that Jack built, adapted; so that some would 
have only learned as far as — This is the town 
where the Medicis reigned, and Michael Angelo 
lived and sculptured; and others, away on — 
these are the statues that Michael Angelo 
wrought, and the pictures that Del Sarto 
painted, and the bas-reliefs Delia Eobbia 
carved, and the frescoes Fra Angelico made, 
and the churches Brunelleschi built ; and these 
are the marbles of John of Bologna and the 
bronzes of Benvenuto Cellini in the Loggia 
that Orcagna erected — and these are the 
wonderful points and touches in the statues 
and pictures and frescoes and carvings, and 
the things you have all of you got to 
VOL. n. s 
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discover in the churches and squares, and 
loggie and palaces, in the town where Michael 
Angelo lived, and the Medicis reigned, and the 
Gruelphs and Grhihellines took their turns ; that 
the Emperor Charlemagne restored, and Attila 
conquered long ago, and nobody knows who 
founded. 

We took the Church of Santa Croce for our 
first intent of sight-seeing. 

We had been five days in Florence, quietly 
composing ourselves. We had been down to 
Viessieux', and subscribed to the Library, and 
brought home Vasari's " Lives of the Painters," 
and " Romola," and the " Life of Savonarola." 
We had been reading ourselves back a little, 
over our worsted work, into the atmosphere 
and mode of the old City in its old Days. 
One wants a baptism, as well as a birth. We 
were just bom, as Emery Ann had said, into 
this 'world of Italy. We wanted some new 
pouring of its water, some fresh anointing of 
its oil, some gradual opening of our eyes into 
its different medium, before we could go forth 
and behold and imderstand and assimilate. 
Meanwhile, daily, we astonished our fellow- 
pensioners, who chattered of so much that 
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they had done, and demanded of ns an 
account of our doing, by our persistent 
answers of "Nothing yet. We do not feel 
ready." 

I said that about our first intent of seeing, 
because the moment you move toward one 
seeing, among these old, full places, you find 
upon your path such a crowd of other things 
among which you cannot walk blindfold. There 
is a tumult of marvel and interest that surges 
about you in great waves, among which you 
can hardly catch your breath. The tide breaks 
up around you from all the ocean of the past. 
You are smitten with a surf from far deeps that 
shines living in the light of the present. 

The meanings that cluster thick in the signs 
that every stone is full of, every wall and niche 
is made eloquent with, are too many to be taken 
any real note of, except here and there, when 
something interprets itself startlingly to you, 
and you know how all the rest must have been 
quick once with significance, as born from the 
thought and new from the hands of the builder. 
They only appear quaint, worn, confused, ugly 
enough, perhaps, to the hasty looking that 
is not seeing — the sight-seeker's glance that 
expects instant surprise and joy of a pleased 
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and full admiring. I have seen a great many 
things, and much has spoken to me, since I 
came quite away, the forms of which stood 
mute and meaningless before me in the few 
minutes I had in their presence. I have 
learned about them since, because I vsrent 
about among them then. This, I think, is 
to us unlearned ones, the great use of travel. 

See now, this queer blotched, flat old fa9ade 
of Santa Maria Novella ; Michael Angelo's 
" Bride ; " that we passed, driving through 
the city that morning, and traversing in our 
way the great piazza that is named from it. 

Ancient, battered, dull — ^time and weather- 
worn — it lifts itself, across the head of the 
pentagonal space which slopes away before it. 

These grand old edifices bury their grandeur 
deep back often among crowding walls, showing 
a mere front only, along the public way, left 
unfinished and imadomed perhaps, for centuries 
after the interior has been elaborated with all 
the glory of sculpture, and made rich with 
pictures, and grown dusky and solemn in 
every tint and curve with the shut air and 
the long shadow. 

Old as it looks, this fa9ade has never been 
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quite completed. But every bit of it has a 
meaning. Those curious curves that fill the 
angles, one on either side, between the deep 
frieze and the lower cornice, and look — Edith 
said, — " like the walrus-shapes in geography- 
books," are the emblematic sails of the Eucellai, 
whose chapel occupies the right transept within. 
There are carven circles upon them — ^that on 
the left only is finished — below which are 
ancient astronomical instruments fixed upon 
the wall ; a marble gnomon and two bronze 
armils. These last were for noting the lines 
of light — the one at the exact noon point at 
the moment of the sun's reaching the meridian 
— and the other, the equinoxes. There is a 
hole also, through the wall, made for the 
passage of a ray from the sun into the nave^ 
where a meridian line was to have been graven 
upon the pavement, but was never done. 

There are faded frescoes in lunettes over the 
doorways; dim, and not beautiful, until you 
stop to think what was put into them, and 
why. And I think that all any artist can 
do — of the old days or the new — is to make 
lines by which you can run back into his 
thought, and follow that out again to the 
asking of the time which is ministered to; 
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and that, in this way only, the early paintings, 
stiff and queer, and half-finished, have their 
charm and value. 

Here, over the great entrance, is the proces- 
sional Bearing of the Holy Sacrament into the 
church on a high holy day — the Corpus Christi; 
and before it kneels St. Dominick of the lily 
and the star, with the angels who ministered 
to him of the bread and wine of heaven. When 
you know the story of it, and see it put there 
with the typical pictured ceremony of the 
carrying the sign of the Presence into the 
Cathedral walls — and when you find that the 
vanishing colours over the other doorways, 
represented Aaron with the manna, and Mel- 
chisedek with the bread of the old mystic 
sacrament offered to Abraham — you catch a 
sentence of the language the primal church 
was always speaking to her children, shoioing 
them the things of the kingdom of heaven. 

And these are the things I look for con- 
tinually, trying rather to understand the spirit 
that was in the world and made the living- 
ness of works, than to search out the tech- 
nicalities and chronologies of art-history and 
craft. 

Santa Croce is the building tip of a single 
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thought, as is the church in Milan "to the 
Virgin that ariseth." 

It is the finding and the lifting up in the 
world's wilderness of the Tree of Life that was 
for the healing of the nations. 

For the True Cross, you know, that the 
Empress Helena found (led by a Judas^ too, 
to the hill of finding), was, in the legend, the 
tree that had been growing from the very 
beginning of the need on earth; planted by 
seeds from heaven, on the death of Adam, — 
laid imder the tongue that had tasted the for- 
bidden thing, and springing thence, a sign here 
and there of work and of healing, through the 
:days of prophecy and waiting and unconscious- 
ness, in which it was kept for the day of its 
sacred rising ; the Day of the Suffering of the 
Son of Man, and the Finishing of the Redemp- 
tion. 

Fitly enough, in the great square before the 
cathedral, stands the statue of Dante, the poet 
of Hell and Purgatory and Paradise. White 
and grand, with the lions at the pedestal- 
comers, and the eagle at his feet, — signs of 
the evangels, made since into signs for the 
banners and the arms of states. 

At every step in these realms of sign, where 
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art has made tangible all the thoughts of the 
ages, one is stopped by the links that peach 
back and lock together. 

Out on the pavement, I looked long* at that 
sculpture of the miraculous " Invention ; " that 
testing of the true cross out of the three, by the 
women healed with its touch, — the dead man 
raised, who was being carried by to burial. 
Found by its power. 

"It is all they can ever know it by, though 
they may dig up from their sepulchres a 
thousand other histories and knowledges^" I 
said. 

I thought I spoke to Edith, who had been 
beside me. Some one answered me as if 
answering a stranger: "I thank you, that is 
precisely what it has been saying to me." 

I looked up, and found that the lady by my 
side was Miss Euphrasia. 

"Have you heard from Margaret Regis 
lately?" asked Miss Euphrasia. It seemed 
like a sudden turn; to herself, perhaps. But 
I felt the hidden line that drew her that way, 

"Yes," I told her. "I have a letter from 
her in my pocket. She is among the stones of 
Venice. And she has found her cross ; and she 
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is alive with the touch of it ; and it is beautiful 
in her hands." 

We had walked across the chancel, before the 
altar. We had turned into a little chapel in 
which a picture hung that stopped me short. 

A cross, standing up, dark and strong, in a 
great gloom. A figure of a man, in a friar's 
robe, borne up in the gloom, floating as if upon 
it, his arms stretched out toward the arms of 
the thing he sees in his vision. It was the 
picture of an ecstasy of Saint Francis of Assisi. 

We all stood before the painting, that had 
but one thing to tell, and told it mightily. 

"I wonder how people can talk as if it were 
^gay thing, this going round among the sights! " 
said Edith to Stephen Holabird, who had been 
very quiet all the morning. 

" I think sight-seeing is the solemnest thing 
I ever did," said Stephen^ with a gravity that 
covered itself by an odd pretence of irony. 

" But all churches are not Santa Croce," said 
Miss Euphrasia. 

" And all seein' isn't signs," said Emery Ann, 

This was a day of rich and happy surprises. 
When we came back late, to rest and dress for 
dinner, there were fresh names upon the visitors' 
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board in the little rotunda of the Alleanza, 
navy list — of officers' wives and daughters; 
fourteen navy ladies had come in a body from 
Nice, merry and tearful, jolly and grumbling, 
as navy ladies learn to be. The American 
ships had been ordered suddenly to the Coast 
of Cuba, because of the Spanish fuss. They 
had arrived late last night at the " Corona," 
and this morning half a dozen of them had 
spilled over into the Alleanza. 

Mrs. Groldthwaite — Stephen Holabird's sister 
Barbara — had left a message for him with the 
porter, and he rushed off to her room, where he 
found her, he said, pacing like a panther between 
her door and window, in a frantic watching for 
him to come. 

"What else had I to do, you know?" she 
said. "I had unpacked everything, and put 
on my best long-tailed black silk and my 
Genoese gold things, and dressed Bud up to 
the smothering point in a rose-coloured sash, 
and there we were, kept on the hob, with the 
surprise all simmering down. It is the worst 
thing in the world to keep; it's like waffles, 
or omelette soufflde." 

Mrs. Barbara Groldthwaite is full of a sweet 
impetuous-heartedness that brims over in fun 
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and nonsense. And Mrs. Barbara Goldthwaite's 
little Rosebud is a two year's old joke in golden 
curls, for whom her pride might feel to the 
young mother like a foolishness, and her tender- 
ness almost a pain, if she didn't just in self- 
defence turn them into whimsicality. So too 
with her wifely joys and anxieties, which she 
cannot keep down or back. 

" Think of fourteen of us, left gasping there 
like fish out of water ; and then packed off all 
in one box like a lot of sardines," she said, with 
a quick little tremble in her laugh, and her fun 
glittering through bright, wet eyes. "I wish 
they would annex Cuba, — ^and everything else ; 
and then just anchor the Katahdin and the 
rest of the navy along shore to keep 'em an- 
nexed ! " 

Miss Euphrasia went to Rome two days after. 

In the meanwhile I had just one snatch of 
talk with her in which we could say anything 
about Margaret. 

" The old engagement has been ended; Harry 
Mackenzie has married suddenly, I hear." 

"Yes, and Paul Rushleigh does not know; 
and Margaret has refused him for conscience' 
sake, and he has gone off to the •East." 
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There was a room full of people ; I spoke fest 
while there was talking and laughing near. 

"But Paul Rushleigh is not in the East! 
I had a letter from him from Palermo within 
a week. He has been travelling in Sicily, and 
is coming back to Naples and Rome. Major 
died at Malta a month ago." 

"And you will see him, perhaps? Or you 
will be writing to him, at any rate ? " I spoke 
excitedly. Possibilities rushed upon me. 

But in a minute they did not look quite so 
possible. Miss Euphrasia answered me quietly. 

" He only wrote to tell me about climate and 
hotels, and those things. He remembered very 
kindly what I and my little winter cough would 
be in search of, and what I had wanted to know. 
And the letter went to the English bankeni 
first. But if I should see him, and if he should 
talk with me, — we must wait for these things, 
you know; — what is it, after all, dear Miss 
Patience ? " 

" He does not know that she is free ; that it 
was a mistake," I said. "She did not know, 
herself." 

I can put the comma there, in writing it. 
But there is no proof-reading of speech, and 
I doubt if it got to Miss Euphrasia's noticing. 
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I thought of it afterward, remembering that 
her sweet face looked grave as she heard me, 
and something between her and myself — I 
could scarcely tell in which of us — made me 
feel again the hindrance in the nature of 
things that had checked my impulse when I 
first spoke to Mrs. Regis, and she had answered 
me, — "I cannot take it back for her. Miss 
Strong!" 

I suppose even Miss Euphrasia would think 
that Margaret ought to have " known herself." 
And I was afraid I had not put that comma in. 

The great dinner-bell was ringing as I had 
spoken, and everybody began to move. Miss 
Euphrasia was sitting with us with her bonnet 
on, having stopped to call on her way home to 
the Corona. She got up and walked with us 
among all the crowding, chattering people, up 
the steep, odd narrow passage that is just like 
a little street sidewalk inside of a house, and in 
fact seems to lead up hill between two houses 
that are joined together for the Pension delF 
Alleanza; and when we came to the Rotunda 
and the doorway, she bade us good-night and 
went out. There was no chance for any more ; 
even if it had come to me then, or next day, 
when she looked in to say good-bye, — as it did 
not. 
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However, she knew the chief things ; that 
Margaret was free from the old history ; and 
that in the new she had found and taken up 
her cross. 

And these were the things that I hoped 
somehow would be borne round to the know- 
ledge of Paul Rushleigh. How could I sup- 
pose, then, that that comma, through Miss 
Euphrasia's missing of it, would make any 
difference to him ? 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
CONVENIENCE. 



.... We had nearly a fortniglit after this, 
again, of a very quiet time, in which the sights, 
for the most part, waited. 

Edith had taken a cold in Santa Croce, and 
our new friend, Mrs. Goldthwaite, was occupied 
with her little child, who had been ailing at 
Nice, and who had several days of really alarm- 
ing illness after their arrival in Florence. 

The weather was very keen. The two 
climates of Florence — that of the shady and 
that of the sunny side — struggled together in 
the same streets. The long, narrow thorough- 
fares between the old tall buildings in the 
heart of the city were just tunnels for the 
Tramontana to rush through ; the poor women 
sat in their doorways or at their chestnut 
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stalls, with their little " scaldinos " upon their 
laps, keeping their fingers warm over them as 
they knitted ; or passed you in the way, holding 
them by their big round bails under their 
aprons. The little earthen vessel, with its 
burning charcoal, its hearth and home to 
the poorer sort, here in these Italian cities, 
where they do not recognize the winter that 
yet pounces down in fierce gusts upon. them. 
From these cold, dark ventiducts you may 
come out suddenly upon a bright warm comer 
of an open square, where basketfuls of carna- 
tions and tuberoses and violets are selling ; and 
out on the Lung 'Amo it is like a day in early 
June at home, when you find your clothing 
suddenly too warm and heavy; and the glow 
of light on river and pavement smites back 
with a white dazzle upon your eyes. 

It was a good fortnight, getting acquainted 
with Barbara Goldthwaite and her baby. They 
are better, after all, than the painted Madonnas. 
They are the very beautiful thing itself — ^the 
Mother-and-Child-Story, — that the old artists 
looked about to find, in the real, in their day, 
before they ever dared to paint it. The Lord is 
always telling it over again; always putting 
into a human miracle-play that coming of 
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Himself into his world, which is a fresh 
possibility and hope with every little child that 
is born in it. 

I had two letters from Miss Euphrasia and 
one more from Margaret toWard the end of the 
time. Miss Euphrasia was stopping at Siena. 
She found it pleasant there for climate and 
for quiet ; and she told me of Sodoma's 
frescoes, of the sweet musical Tuscan speech, 
of the Grothic architecture. But not yet any- 
thing more of Paul Rushleigb, except that she 
had heard from him as still at Rome, very busy 
with the Archaeological Society and its excur- 
sions. These were keeping him there ; he 
would very likely stay all winter. How did 
he know, I thought, what was keeping him 
there ? I grew quiet about any small-inter- 
ference that I had been imeasy for. I put 
my fingers on the little map of Italy in my 
Baedeker. I touched Venezia, Pirenze, Siena, 
Roma. I could clasp them all. Black lines 
marked the chain of swift rails that joined 
them. And through the air ran fine tele- 
graph threads, and the post rushed to and 
fro daily, scattering white messages and 
printed news ; and the crowds were drifting 
up and down. No ; there was no far sepa- 
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rateness, no hopeless missing. People would 
be kept, and sent. Lives and their links are 
not unorganized, unarranged for, where every 
commonest doing falls into sure system, and 
plays in an inevitable convenience. 

Convenience. That is Emery Ann's word, 
in its purest etymology, yet innocently of all 
word-science. The coming together of things ; 
the " never raining without a pour ; " the gravi- 
tation of events. 

We were " in the middle of a convenience " 
these two weeks, although part of it, indeed, 
seemed to slip away before the rest began. 
There are no perfect conveniences in this 
world; none, at least, so pettily perfect that 
we can see round them. The world itself 
can't be seen round. The biggest map you 
can make of it is a hemisphere. Because of 
its absolute con-ven-ience ; its entire central 
consistence. Because there is but one actual 
stand-point, you seem to have antipodes. 

Miss Euphrasia had come and gone — on her 
way toward Paul Rushleigh; holding in her 
liand a thread of communication, that — spite 
of my faith that if it had not been that, it 
would have been, at the real need and fitting, 
some other ; and if itself the line of the Lord's 
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own engineering, no cable stronger or more 
surely flung — seemed the slight, critical, hair- 
fibre upon which all that concerned these two 
might hang ; by whose breaking or non-joining, 
everything might drift away again into a deeper 
and longer uncertainty. 

I was holding my breath, as it were, in my 
letters to Siena, lest I should sway disastrously 
the cobweb thread* I did not dare say "Rome" 
in my writing to Venice, off there in the north ; 
I sat between, listening both ways. 

When,' all at once, as we were going out 
through the green little arcade of the AUeanza 
entrance, one morning, Margaret Regis and 
her step-mother met us face to face, coming 
in through the iron gate- way. 

" Margaret ! " 

" Edith ! " 

" Dear Miss Patience ! '* 

" Back from Venice ! " 

"Yes; last night/' 

" And your rooms ? '* 

" At Hotel Vittoria.'' 

" We came down at once to find you. You 
are going out ? " 

" So nice that we had not gone ! *' 
. " We wanted you ! " Margaret whispered 
among the quickly interchanged sentences* 
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" It was getting very cold at Venice," Mrs. 
Regis said. 

She looked paler, I could see, than when she 
had left us. 

" Mamma did not feel as if Yenice suited her, 
at last," said Margaret, as we passed back into 
the little salon, 

Barbara Goldthwaite had slipped away, and 
taken Stephen with her, after the first greeting 
and introduction. 

" We will leave the Uffizi till another day," 
she said. " Stevie and I will just go and look 
at the mosaics in the Acciajoli — and perhaps 
walk out on the Ponte Vecchio. We'll all find 
each other again at lunch." 

Barbara Groldthwaite is never in the way, a 
minute; she never blunders in her tact. But 
Stephen laughs about her old blunders, and 
bluntness — the same thing, I fancy — when 
she was blundering up to what she is now. 

" That was because," Barbara says, " I drove 
my screws with a hammer. I hadn't got my 
whole tool-box then." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

HEART'S-EASE; AND WHEAT-GEAINS. 

• ••••••• 

.... Barbara G-oldthwaite brought into our 
room a quantity of pretty things she had bought 
in Genoa. "You are fascinated out of your 
last centime, there," she said, as she spread 
them out before us. 

Mrs. Regis and Margaret were with me. 
They had come round from the Victoria to 
the Corona d'ltalia, next door; and they were 
in every day when we were not all out some- 
where together. Mrs. Regis still looked pale. 
Venice had not agreed with her. The subtle 
poison that lurks about, more or less, in all 
the air of Italy, was depressing her physically. 
Beside that, there was something, I could see, 
taxing her inwardly — wearing her, as with 
some questioning discomfort. Now and then 
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I caught her eyes resting upon Margaret, or 
following her, as she occupied herself genuinely 
with any pleasant interest of the hour, — tracing 
pictures of the same hand, and the inspiration 
of them, through chamber after chamber of one 
of the great galleries — sketching, with me, of a 
morning, some lovely outline of a Fra Angelico 
— reading aloud with us from the old volumes 
of Vasari, or from Mrs. Jameson's and Lady 
Eastlake's writings about Art — or, as now, busy 
and pleased with something of ornament simply 
exquisite to look at ; and it seemed as if the girl 
were a kind of riddle to her, the woman who had 
known the world for five and twenty years of 
clever, society-seasoned womanhood. 

We had been following out certain mentions 
and meanings in our different books that morn- 
ing ; and we were just criticising a criticism, 
when Barbara Groldthwaite entered, her hands 
full with a dozen little crimson satin-paper 
boxes. 

" I know it's dreadfully degenerate and 
rococo of me," she said; "but just put away 
your real sublimities a minute, and see if you 
can't get captivated too with this lovely trash ! " 
And five women of us — of tolerably good sense, 
and in a way of some serious culture — ^were 
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round her and her jeweller's packages in a 
moment. 

"This is for Bud, when she's really grown 
up into Rose Goldthwaite — my little G-olden 
Rose." It was a bracelet of gold filagree — 
rose leaves wreathed together, and clasped 
with a tiny cluster of flowers and buds. " I 
think it's the loveliest name in all the world. 
It always means the daintiest possible things 
to me — the " Rose Enthroned ; " the apex of 
evolution. Rosa Mundi, my sister, lives in 
a Horseshoe, I must tell you, and she has so 
many neighbours she doesn't know what to do. 
This is for her ; and it has got a whole Apoca- 
lypse Explained in it." 

It was a silver horseshoe, with shining specks 
of diamonds for nails. In the middle, throwing 
tiny sprays and leaf-tips across it, was a golden 
rose ; dependent from the two ends of the shoe 
by a silver chain hung a tiny globe of silver, 
with raised figures on it of dead gold, shaped 
like the great continents ; the ocean spaces, 
burnished silver. 

" Isn't that a pretty illustration ? " Barbara 
asked. "I made the man undertake these 
things, though he said he had no patterns; 
they were quite out of his way of manufacture. 
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They turn out such stereotyped things ! 
Pansies and daisies — I beg your pardon, 
Marguerite; I've some delighteous things in 
daisies, too — for everybody! I just told him 
I'd come four thousand miles, more or less, 
to get them. You see, there's the horseshoe ; 
that's the principal of good neighbourhood as 
set forth by Rosa Mundi ; and that, once estab- 
lished, holds the world to its blessed ends. And 
the world then — I couldn't make it literally 
blossom like the rose, but I had it put into 
the same preciousness — comes out after a rose- 
fashion, and gets drawn up into the millenium ! 
Now, here's mamma's ; this dear little silver 
dove, with outstretched wings. That's the 
Holy Bird, isn't it ? 

" And the forget-me-nots are for Ruthie ; and 
this is for Bud again, when she is grown up " 
(that came in at every other article) ; " and see 
these daisy ear-rings and this feroniere ! I shall 
have to keep them myself, I guess, though 
Harry did have this bunch of barberries 
made for me, too! Well, they'll all be 
Rosebud's, by-and-by ! No ; I'll keep the 
daisies for you, Margaret, for a wedding 
gift ! I know you'll never buy silver daisies 
for yourself." 
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A flush came — gently, not stormily — up into 
Margaret's face. She made no answer, but 
turned to her step-mother with a wreath of 
golden pansies she had taken in her hand. 
She laid them over Mrs. Eegis's forehead, 
against the rich coil of her dark hair. 

" I should like to see you wear a thing like 
this, mamma," she said. 

" When you wear your daisies ? " said Mrs. 
Regis, meeting the yoimg girl's eyes, slowly, as 
she searched them. 

"Yes, perhaps, if I ever do," Margaret 
answered, simply, not taking her own eyes 
away. 

Mrs. Regis's very lips were pale for a 
moment, but she smiled, and the talk was ended. 

Heart's-ease. I thought that was what 
Margaret meant. Would Mrs. Regis wear it 
then ? 

But I knew from something quick and subtile 
in the lines of the sweet, strong, young face,, 
that there was in the heart of the child a 
clear, calm confession of the sole giving that 
might ever crown her with her own name 
flower — the pure, steadfast marguerites. 

We had what Barbara called a "delectable 
freeze " in the Accademia, one morning. 
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" Shall we have time for the Galileo Tri- 
bune ? " asked Margaret. 

" Oh yes, if you please," said Stephen Hola- 
bird. "I want so very much to see the ana- 
tomical wax-works." 

It was all near by, in the Museum of Physic 
and Natural History. 

" You are not too cold, mamma ? It is such 
a beautiful morning ! " Margaret said, with a 
ring both sweet and glad in her voice, as we 
crossed, in the broad sunshine, to the Via 
Eomana. 

We got into the Tribuna, upon the first floor, 
after a pause before the huge, rude, wonderful 
planetarium that stands in an alcove without : 
its iron arms still and rusted, its ponderous 
globes motionless for ever — a monument only of 
the grand, early inspiration that worked toward 
an illustration of the poise and mechanism of 
the worlds. 

In the beautiful double room, with its mosaic 
pavements, its walls alive with the pictured life 
of the hero-philosopher — the cabinets of in- 
struments constructed and used by himself 
surrounding us — his great figure, in marble, 
fronting us from the farther end, and over- 
shadowing us when we stood before it, our 
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heads jnst level, " as was fitting," Margaret 
said, with his calmly-planted feet, — we spent a 
long time ; returning to wait there, after we 
had walked through the mineralogical rooms 
above, rich with richest gatherings of ores and 
crystals and metal masses, priceless in pure 
deposit, and curious fossils, and stones that we 
only knew by strange and mystical name, — 
while Stephen went back and lingered in the 
anatomical chambers. 

Margaret Regis was so genuinely and tire- 
lessly occupied with it ! She stood before the 
frescoes of the great Experiments — of the Pre- 
senting of the Telescope to the Doge and the 
Council of Ten — of the watching of the swing- 
ing lamps in the Cathedral of Pisa — and again 
beneath the statue of the man, whose thought 
was in and beyond it all, and of which it was 
only a scanty record — as if Time and Man were 
there, an actual presence, into which she entered, 
with delight of reverence. 

" I do not understand the child ! " Mrs. Regis 
said to me, half weariedly. " Her whole mind, 
for the moment, is in this. She is so changed ! 
She used to be restless, captious, impatient of 
unsettled things. And now — when everything 
is unsettled — she strengthens under it ! " 
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We were just opposite a picture of G-alileo, 
with his instruments, among the Savans, — or 
the Ten of Venice, it might be, who were not 
so learned, — I won't be sure. His great tele- 
scope, out of use, rests upon its pivot, its end 
swung away from the window against the blank 
of wall. Some old dignitary, with a face of 
magnificent cavil, has stealthily stooped to it, 
to try what he may see through the new 
magical tube. The blankness of his expression, 
repeating that of the dead barrier, which blocks 
out earth and stars, mingling with the perverse 
satisfaction that seems to say — " After all, there 
is nothing there ! " is a glorious satire. 

" It is a question of the poise — like that^^ 
I said. "We can look though our present just as 
it happens — or as it seems — to point — against 
a wall ; or we can lift it up toward the heavens. 
Margaret makes me think of nothing so much 
as Isaiah's song — ' The Creator of the ends of the 
earth ' — the Planner of what is to come of it all 
— * faileth not ; ' and * they that wait on the Lord 
shqiU renew their strength ! ' It is the grand 
reversal of Solomon's half proverb — * Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.' " 

" I must talk with you ! " Mrs. Regis ex- 
claimed, impulsively, under her breath. " I have 
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been waiting, waiting, till I am heart-sick ! 
Though," and she smiled strangely, "whether 
it is a hope deferred — if a hope must be a wish 
— ^I cannot tell. I wrote to Paul Rushleigh, 
Miss Patience, from Venice, I sent two letters 
— one to Cairo, one to Beyrout. And I have 
heard nothing." 

" My dear Mrs. Regis ! Paul Rushleigh is in 
Rome. Why have you never named his name 
before?" 

" I shall not be comfortable," she said, 
seriously and quietly, " until I have taken 
Margaret to Rome, And the child argues so 
for staying here ! I know she thinks it might 
not be well for me ; for, certainly, Italy has not 
agreed with me ! " 

Her high look — her pale, handsome face — the 
struggle and the secret that made her lip 
tremulous and tender underneath its calm re^ 
straint — the very things in her bearing that 
seemed to shut ojff notice and sympathy over- 
came their own barriers with me. 

" Dear Mrs. Regis ! " I cried softly — the 
understanding and the honour of her that were 
alive in me in spite of her ignoring, rushing 
through voice and words — " Grod has made you 
of too noble substance to be comfortable at last, 
with less than perfect self-forgetting ! " 
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She lifted the great leathern curtain before 
which we stood, and we passed into the 
square. 

It was almost three weeks longer before they 
went away. She grew paler, as she insisted, 
day by day, against Margaret's increasing 
unwillingness for her sake; but she never 
yielded, or faltered : her face was as that of one 
set steadfastly to go up to Jerusalem. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A COMMA. 



.... Miss Euphrasia Kirkbright followed 
Mr. Shea's interpreting clerk np the fifth dark, 
dingy Roman staircase of uncleansed stone that 
she had climbed that morning. 

She had been at Hotel de Londres, in the 
Piazza di Spagna, since her arrival. There she 
had got tired of paying twenty francs a day ; 
tired also of the long six-o'clock dinners ; tired 
of the dress and the bustle, and the loneliness. 
This last she had begun to escape from in a 
growing intimacy with a lovely English lady 
and her invalid daughter, whom she had first 
met in Siena, and who had come down to Rome 
just after herself; and the three were planning 
an escape now, together, into apartments. 

Miss Euphrasia had gone to the house-agent, 
been courteously fitted out with a list of 
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lodgings and the attendant above mentioned, 
and had been taking the inevitable preparatory 
round which they so well understand how to 
lead one, through useless investigations of 
damp, dirty, cheerless, impossible rooms, until, 
at the end of hope and patience, her mind 
brought to that point whence the rebound of 
a comparative satisfaction would become certain 
decision, she was ushered up this last dark old 
passage and ascent, that she was already firmly 
resolved should be the last. 

The words were on her lips — " It is hardly 
worth while ; it seems like all the rest ; I do 
not think we can suit ourselves ; " when a door 
was thrown open before her into a large, light, 
square room, with three casement windows to 
the floor, and a blaze of Roman simshine — the 
one antidote to all Roman horrors and distastes 
— rushed gorgeously upon her, and took her 
into its welcoming embrace. The sunshine 
poured into and around, filling it up like a great 
reservoir — the Forum of Trajan ; and the long, 
deep, railed excavation around which runs the 
street of the square — with its clustering frag- 
ments of mighty columns, like the stumps 
of a magnificent old hewn-down forest — -its 
mysterious half arches through which plunge 
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pathways into subterranean aisles and cham- 
bers yet unexplored — and its one perfect pillar 
standing up straight into the light — was 
directly before her as she walked to the middle 
of the three windows and gazed forth. 

It was just past high noon, and the sun, 
southing and westering, had fairly taken 
possession for all the long remaining hours of 
this whole front of building on the north- 
easterly side of the piazza. That is another of 
the " tricks and the manners " of house-showing ! 
They take you — where they mean you to take — 
just in the right moment to meet the sun. 
Close by upon the right rose a church tower ; 
beyond the column showed the great dome and 
lantern of Santa Maria di Loreto. 

Miss Euphrasia stood, delighting in this 
grand opening, thinking how far pleasanter its 
outlook was into the real old Rome than the 
hotel frontage upon the gay Piazza di Spagna, 
and wondering how she should find out as to 
its salubrity, so near the excavations, when as 
she turned to put some cautious questions to 
her attendant, and found that he had left her 
by herself in the salon, she encountered at the 
same moment, just entering from a farther room 
of the suite, Greneral Paul Rushleigh. 

VOL. II. u 
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They met eagerly, with outstretched handa 
and a quick greeting. 

"You are hefore me here," said Miss 
Euphrasia, then. 

" No," he answered ; " I was looking at 
the apartment for an acquaintance at the 
' Amerique,' a St. Louis gentleman and his 
wife. But there are more rooms than they 
need. Three or four persons would be nicely 
accommodated. There are three sleeping 
rooms, a dining room, and a servant's room 
outside the kitchen. Are you house-hunting ? " 
" Yes. Do you think the situation safe ? '* 
" Especially so. You have a party ? " 
" Two ladies beside myself, and their maid/* 
Miss Euphrasia spoke a Kttle absently, and 
with an instant's delay ; she was considering. 

Some sudden interest, checked by a slight 
hesitation, appeared in General Eushleigh's 
manner. 

" Two ladies ? Might I ask ? " 

"Oh, they are not any of our old friends. 
Two English ladies, mother and daughter. 
I think the rooms will do," she said, returning 
to her consideration of the business question. 
Some instant reminder, and as instant an 
impulse to avoidance of the subject, seemed to 
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have moved her in her direct reply, and then in 
the dropping of further allusion. 

"Have you met our old friends lately?" 
asked G-eneral Rushleigh, quietly. 

"I saw Miss Strong and her party in 
Florence." 

"Mrs. Eegis?" 

"Mrs. Eegis and her daughter were in 
Yenice." 

Paul Eushleigh cut straight through her 
reserve and her short answers. 

" Dear Miss Euphrasia, I think you have a 
consciousness of something that holds you hack 
a little from me. And why have you not left 
some word for me, before now, at the bankers ? " 

" I do not think I can tell you of them, Paul. 
It is rather you who might tell me. There is a 
puzzle in it." 

" I asked Miss Eegis to be my wife ; and she 
told me it was impossible. It is not possible, 
therefore, that I can follow them about — just 
now ; but it is impossible, also, that she can be 
less than a very dear interest in life to me, 
though she will be only a friend." 

G-eneral Eushleigh spoke with manly com- 
posure ; his love had been too great and manly 
a thing to be shy or silly about. 
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" I believe you asked her just before it might 

have been possible. Miss Patience thinks '* 

She stopped short. 

" I beg you to go on. What does Miss 
Patience think ? " 

" That she did not understand herself. That 
circumstances were in the way. I will tell you 
the exact words. For it was a kind of a 
message, if I should have opportunity. And 
that was what held me back. She said, 'She 
did not know herself.' " 

General Rushleigh's face took a surprised, 
incredulous, almost annoyed expression. Miss 
Euphrasia felt hers colour up. 

" Miss Patience told me that before," he said. 
"I do not understand, I had a most clear, 
true, final answer, as I then assured her." 

"But — I really do not know what to say, 
Paul ; it is such a strange thing for me to 
meddle with — it was too soon! It was just 
because she is so true! Why did you not 
wait ? That old — obligation " 

" You do not think I spoke before I knew 
that was cancelled ! When I had waited 
months ? " 

« You knew ? " 

"Yes; from Margaret. When the Macken- 
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zle engagement was first made known. And 
then, as you see, I waited. I did not even 
come to them at once. No ; it was quite 
certain. It was quite ended." 

"I can only beg your pardon. I do not 
think I comprehend at all," said poor Miss 
Euphrasia. " I did not know — I do not see — 
I think there must be something which Miss 
Patience knows that we do not, or else that she 
knows something less than she supposes." 

And then, naturally, it was Paul Rushleigh's 
turn to look extremely uncomprehending. 

" Is it that madame will be pleased to take 
the apartment ? " inquired the interpreting 
agent, returning from his talk below with the 
padrona. 
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De JoinviUe's St. Louis, King of France. 
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The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including^ all his Prose 

Works. 

Abdallah; or, the Four Leaves. By Edouard Laboullayb. 
Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By William Bkckford. 
The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Pro£ Morlby. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Gfeat 

Duke. 

Dr. Johnson's Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 

Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introdnction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 
Friend. By Su- Thomas Browne, Knt 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

With Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesterfield by M. De 
Ste.-Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyne. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 
by P. Fitzgerald. 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. By Edw. Levien. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

*' We can hardly imagine better books for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over." — Times. 

The New Volumes in the Bayard Series in preparation are: — 

Swift's Lighter Miscellanies. Curious and quaint. [Preparing, 

Walpole's Reminiscenses and Ana. [Preparing, 

A tuiUAU Case containing xa volumes^ price ys. 6d. ; or the Case u parmitt 
price y. 6d, 



Beauty and the Beast. An Old Tale retold, with Pictures. 

By £. V. B. Demy 4to. cloth extra, novel binding, xo Illustralicms in 
Colours (in same style as those in the First Edition of ** Story 'Without 
an End")- i2j. &/. 

Beecher (Henry Ward, D.D.) Life Thoughts. ixmo,2s.6eL 
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Beecher (Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8vo. z/. If. 

Bees and Beekeeping. £^ the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. New Edition, with additions. a«. td. 
Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. \s. 6d. 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Better than Gold. By Mrs. Arnold, Author of **His by 

Right," &c. In 3 volumes, crown 8vo., 31*. 6d. 

Benedict (F. L.) Miss Doroth/s Charge. 3 vols. 31^.6^. 
Beumer's German Copybooks. In six gradations at 4^. each. 

Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The following Editions are now ready i — 

s. d 
No. z. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. doth limp o 6 
No. I. B ditto roan limp, red edges . . i o 

No. I. C ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..2c 

No. 2. Second-size type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp . . to 
No. 2. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . a o 

No. 2. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges,. . 3 o 

No. 3. Large-type Edition, crown Svo. cloth, red edges ..26 
Vo. 3. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . 3 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown Svo. with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges ..46 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edges . . 6 6 

No. 5. Crown Svo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto with Chants 40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately x 6 

No. 5. C Large Edition. Tunes and Chants 7 

No. 6. Penny Edition. 

Fcap. 4to. Organists' edition. Cloth, js. 6d. 

The Church Mission Hymn Book has been recently issued : 
it contains 120 Hjrmns for Special Missions and Schoolroom Services, 
selected, with a few additions, from the Hymnal Companion. Price 8f . 4a. 
per 100, or i^d. each. 

*♦* A liberal allowance is made to Clergymen introducing 
the Hymnal, 
An 8//. prospecttis sent post free on application, 
t^ The Book of Common Prayer, hound with The Hymnaj. Com- 
panion. 32mo. cloth, gd. And in various superior bindings. 

The Hymnal Companion is also sold, strongly bound with a 
Sunday School Liturg}', in two sizes, price 4^. and %d. 
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Bickersteth (Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Reef, and other Para- 
bles. One Volume square 8vo.,^ with numerous very beautiful En* 



Savings, uniform in character with the Illustrated Sdition of Heber's 
ymns, &c., price ^5. 6d. 

The Master's Home-Call; Or, Brief Memorials 



of Alice Frances Bickersteth. 3rd Edition. 320:10. doth gilt. zx. 

" They recall in a touching manner a character of which the rdigiocis 
beauty has a warmth and grace almost too tender to be definitA." — Tfk 
Guardian, 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 
gious Poetry. z8mo. Qoth extra. %s, 6d* 

The Clergyman in his Home. Small Post 8vo. ix. 

The Shadowed Home and the Lig^ht Beyond. 

By the Rev. Edward Hbnry Bickersteth. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5^ . 

Bida, The Authorized Version of the Pour Gospels. 

With the whole of the magnificent etchings on steel, after the drawings 
by M. Bida. 

The Gospels of St Matthew, St John, and St Mark, appropriately 
bound in cloth extra, price ;C3 3'> each, are now ready. (St. lAike m 
preparation.) 

** Bida's Illustrations of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John have 
already received here and elsewhere a full recognition of their great 
merits. To these is now added the Gospel of St. Mark, which is in every 
respect a fitting pendant to its predecessors. By next season we are {ko- 
mbed the complete series." — Times. 

Bidwell (C. T.) The Balearic Isles. Illustrations and a 
Map. [Skortly. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. By H. H. Fcap. 8ve. 

doth gilt edges. 3^. 

Black (Wm.) Three Feathers. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Small post 8vo. cloth extra, dr. Sixth 



Edition. 



Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other Stories. 



I vol. Crown 8vo. \os. 6d. 

Kilmeny : a Novel. Small Post 8vo. doth. dr. 



In Silk Attire. 3rd and cheaper edition, small post 

8vo. 6s. 

" A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character." — Saturday Review. 

A Daughter of Heth. nth and cheaper edition, 

crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. With Frontispiece by F. W^dker^ A.ILA. 
" If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with amplidty 
and vigour, ought to insure success, ' A Daughter of Heth ' b of the 
kind to deserve it.'* — Saturday Reznew, 
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Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the North of France, including Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, 
Lorrame, Alsace, and the Valley of the Loire ; Belgium and Holland ; 
the Valley of the Rhine to Switzerland; and the South-Wcst of 
Germany, to Italy by the Brenner Pass. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 9; . ftd, 

Guide to Normandy and Brittany, their Celtic 

Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watering-Places. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, %s. 6d. 

Guide to Belgium and Holland, the North-East 



of Prance, including Picardy, Champagne, Burgimdy, Lorraine, and 
Alsace ; the Valley of the Rhme, to Switzerland ; and the South- West 
©f Germany, to Italy, by the Brenner Pass, with Description of Vienna. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, $5. 

Paris, and Excursions from Paris. Illustrated 

with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small post 8vo., doth limp, 
price 3^ . 

Guide to the Sauth of France and to the North 

of Italy : including the Pyrenees and their Watering-Places ; the Health 
Resorts on the Mediterranean from Perpignan to Genoa ; and the towns 
of Turin, Milan, and Venice. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. Small 
post 8to., cloth limp, 5J. 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes. Small post 8vo. 

price 3^ . 6d. 

Guide to France, Corsica, Belgium, Holland, the 

Rhine, the Moselle, the South -West of Germany, and the 
North of Italy. WiUi numerous Maps and Plans. Complete in One 
Volume. Limp cloth, price i^r. 

Railway and Road Map of Switzerland, West 

Tyrol, and the Italian Lake Country. Boards, price is. 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. 8vo. zax. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

Harz Mountains: a Tour in the Toy Country. 



With numerous Illustrations, zas. 



Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



8va z6f. 



• Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. z6f. 



as,6d. 



■ Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition. i2mo. 



The Pyrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 



Places. zoo Illustrations by GusTAVB DoRB, Royal 8vo. 18s, 
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Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 

8vo. 6s. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically yet so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale.'*Saturdajr Revuw. 



Alice Lorraine. 3 vols. i/. lis, 6d, 

I vol. small post 8vo. 6s. Sixth 

Edition. 

Cradock Nowell. New Edition, dr. 

— '• — Clara Vaughan. Revised edition, dr. 

Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 4J. 6€L 

Blackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fq>. jj. 6d, 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fq). u. 6€L 

Bombaugh (C. C.) Gleanings for the Curious from the 
Harvest Fields of Literature. 8vo. cloth, zu. 

Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. 8vo. idr. 

Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 8vo. I2j. 6d, 

Curious Facts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. 2J. 6d, 

Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal CoxnpanioxL 

32mo. cloth. 9</. And in various bindings. 

Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be found in the alphabet) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, ^s, 6d, 

on Great Hunting Grounds. 5*. 

Allcott's Aunt Jo's Scrap-bag. 2/^.6d, 

Cupid and Chow Chow. 3*. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. 3*. 6d. 

Little Women. 3*. 6rf. 

Little Men. 3*. 6d. 

Shawl Straps. 3*. 6d, 

Eight Cousins, sj. 

Anecdotes of the Queen. 5^. 

Atmosphere (The). By Flammarion. 30J. 

Backward Glances. 5;. 

Bayard Series {See Bayard.) 

Bickersteth (Rev. E. H.) Shadow of the Rock. a*, drf. 

Bida's Gospels. {See Bida.) 

Black (Wm.) Novels. {See Black.) 

Blackmore (R. D.) Novels. {See Blackmore.) 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued-^ 

Burritt'8 Ten Minutes Talk on all sorts of Topics. Sm. 

8vo. 6s. 
Butler's Great Lone Land. ^s. 6d, 

Wild North Land. ^s. 6d. 

Akim-foo. ^s. 6d. 

Changed Cross (The), as. 6d, 

Child's Play. ^s. 6d. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. (See Choice Editions.) 

Christ in Song. ss. 

Craik (Mrs.) Adventures of a Brownie, ss. 

Dana's Corals and Coral Islands, ax; . Cheaper Edition. Sj. 6d. 

Two Years before the Mast. 6s. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8f. 

A Fine Old English Gentleman. 6s. 

D'Avillier's Spain. Illustrated by Dore. £i y. 
Erkmann-Chatrian'»The Forest House, y. 64, 
Faith Gartney. y. 6d. cloth ; boards, is. 6d. 
FaveU Children (The). 4*. 
Fogg's Arabistan. 145. 

Forbes (J. G.) Africa : Geographical Exploration and Chris- 
tian Enterprise. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7X. 6d. 
Franc's Emil/s Choice, ss. 

John's Wife. 4*. 

Marian. 5*. 

Silken Cord. 5*. 

Vermont Vale. 5*. 

Minnie's Mission. 4;. 

Friswell (Laura) The Gingerbread Maiden, y, 6d. 

Gasrworthys (The). 3*. 6d. 

Gentle Life Series. {See Alphabet). 

Getting on in the World. 6s. 

Glover's Light of the Word. as. 6d. 

Hans Brinker. is. 6d. 

Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre. 3f. 6tL 

Holland (Dr.) Mistress of the Manse, ax. 6d. 

House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. ax. 6d, 

Hugo's. Toilers of the Sea. zof. 6cf. 

»» ff »» 6s. 

Kingston's Ben Burton. 3^. 6tL 
King's Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 6s. 
Low's Edition of American Authors. \s. 6d, and ax. each. 

Vols, published. See Alphabet under Low. 
Lyra Sacra Americana. 4X. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (JSu Alphabet) 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, amtinued — 
Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea. 6f. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5*- 
Picture Gallery British Art. 18*. 
Picture Gallery Sacred Art. 12*. 
Read's Leaves from a Sketch Book. 251. sJSee Read. 
Reynard the Fox. zoo Exquisite Illustrations, ^s. 6d, 
Sea-Gull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. 75. 6d. and ax. 6d, 
Stanley's How I Pound Livingstone, js. 6d. 
Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tyranny. 3*. 6d, 

Dred. ix. 

Old Town Folks. Qoth extra 6s. and ax. 6d, 

-^— Minister's Wooing, sx. ; boards, xx. 6tL 

Pearl of Orr's Island. 5X., ax. 6d. and zx. 

My Wife and I. fix. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. See Tauchnits. 

Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, ax. 6d. 

Thompson's Old English Homes. 2/. ax. {See Thompson. 

Titcomb's Letters to Young People, zx. &/. and ax. 

Under the Blue Sky. 7X. ttL 

Verne's Books. {See Veme.) 

Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. See Alphabet. 

Wilson's Rambles in Northern India, z/. zx. {Set Wilson.) 

Bowles (T. Q.) The Defence of Paris, narrated as it was 

seen. 8vo. X4X. 

Bowker (G.) St. Mark's Gospel. With Explanatory Notes. 

For the Use of Schools and Colleges. Br George Bowkbr, late 
Second Master of the Newport Grammar School, Isle of Wight, x vol. 
foolscap, cloth. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

Photographs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descrii»- 
tive Narrative by the Artist. In One Volume^ ^^1^ broadside 35 iadiet 
by 20, beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Uuineas. 

Bremer (Fredrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Worin. 

Crown 8vo. zof. 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fop. dr. 

Bristed (C. A.) Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth Edition, Revised and Amended by the Author. Post 8vo. zor. & 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

oC z/. 

Brothers Rantzau. See Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Brown (Colin Rae). Edith De war. 3 vols. Cr.Svo. \L\is,6d, 
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Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhjrme of the Duchess May. 

Demy 410. Illustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. 21J. 

Burritt (£.) The Black Country and its Green Border 
Land. Second edition. Post 8va 6s. 

Lectures and Speeches. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, dr. 

Ten-Minutes Talk on all sorts of Topics. With 

Autobiography of the Author. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

Burton (Captain R. F.) Two Trips to Gorilla Land and 
the Cataracts of the Congo. By Captain R. F. Burton. 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth extra aSf. 

Bushnell's (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post 8vo. 7j. 6d. 
Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

7f . 6d. 

Nature and the Supernatural. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. 3J. 6d. 

Character of Jesus. 6d, 

The New Life. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 



Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tures in the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the ^cky Motmtains. With Illustrations and 
Map, Fifth and Cheaper^dition. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 7^ . 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in 8vo. cloth. x6f .), 

The Wild North Land : the Stoiy of a Winter 

Journey Mrith Dogs across Northern North America. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
with numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fourth Edition. iSs, {See also 
Low's Library of Travel.) 

Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

i6r. Second Edition. Also in a Third and Cheaper edition, js. 6d. 

ADOGAN (Lady A.) Illustrated Games of 
Patience. By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty- 
four Diagrams in Colours, with Descriptive Text Foolscap 
4to,, cloth extra, gUt edges, 12*. 6d. Second Edition. 

Cahun (Leon). Adventures of Captain Magon. See 
Adventures. 

California. See Nordhoff. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vagabond. Fcap. 

8vo. Fancy boards, is. 

Case of Mr. Lucraft, and other Stories. By the author of 

"Ready-Money Mottiboy," 3 vols, crown. 31J. 6</. 

Ceramic Art. See Jacquemart. 
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Changed Cross (The) and other Religioas Poems. 2f. 6d. 
Chefs-d'ceuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Bngraving, 

selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in PhotQgraphvby Strphbn Thompsom. 
Imperial folio, Thirty-eight Photograph^ clotn gilt. 4/. 14^. 6d. 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, js. 6d. 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Choice Editions of Chdice Books. 2s. 6d. each. Illus- 
trated by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J, C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C. Stonehouse, F. Tayler, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, E. H. 

Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Blomfield's Farmer's Bo'^ 
Campbell's Pleasures of 'Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L' Allegro. 

Poetry of Nature. Harrison Wdr. 

Rogers' (Samuel) Pleasures ofMemory. 

Shakespeare's Sonfs and Sonnets. 

Tennyson's May Queen. 

Elizabethan Poets. 

Wordsworth's Fiistoral Poems. 

{.Allncwretufy. 

** Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet." — AiJke9$€eum. 
N.B. — This is not a mere reduction in price of the 5r. volumes, it is u 
entire Reprint from Type specially cast for thepurpose^ including also 
the whole of the beautiful Woodcuts. Each volume is complete mitsdC 
and will be sold separately. Small post 8vo., printed on the finest cream 
white paper and choicely bound, cloth extra. 2J. 6d. each. 

Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schafp, D.D. Crown 8va toned papa; 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Iiddal Lettenind 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Edition. ^ 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of the Castle of Amelroy. 4to. With Photo- 
graphic Illustrations. 2/. %s. 

Chronicles of Sir Harry Earlsleigh, Bart. A Novel 3 

vols., crown 8vo. 31*. 

Clara Vaughan. See Blackmore. 

Clark (R. W.) The Work of God in Great Britain under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 1873 to 1875. With Portraits, sad 
with Biographical Sketches by Rufus W. Clark, D.D. Secood edi- 
tion, over 300 pages, ar., cloth cover. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. lii. 

Conquered at Last ; from Records of Dhu Hall and its Inmates* 

A Novel 3 vols. Crown ; cloth. 31^ fidT. ' 
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Constantia. BytheAuthorof* 'OneOnly." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2IJ. 
Cook (D.) Young Mr. Nightingale. A Novel. 3 vols. 

Crown 8vo., cloth. 315. 6</. 

The Banns of Marriage. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21J. 

Courtship and a Campaign; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of z866, under Garibaldi. By M. Dalin. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. ssf. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, hy the Author 
of " John Halifax, Gentleman." With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Patkrson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges. 5*. 
A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seven to Fourtfccn. 

Craik (Miss G.) Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown Svo. 

3 1 J. dd. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 2ij. 

Cumming (Miss C. F. G.) From the Hebrides to the 

Himalayas ; Eighteen Month's Wanderings in Western Isles and 
Eastern Highlands. By Miss Constance F. Gordon Cumming, with 
very numerous Full-page and other Woodcut Illustrations, from the 
Author's own Drawings. 2 vols., medium 8vo., cloth extra. 421-. 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 

Series). z6mo. boards, is. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 
Curley (E. A.) Nebraska ; its Advantages, Resources, and 
Drawbacks. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo., cloth extra. 12s. 6d. 

ANA (R. H.) Two Years before ^e Mast and 
Twenty-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and 
Revisions. z2mo. 6s. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Nume 

rous Illustrations, charts. &c. New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 
important Additions and Corrections. Crown Svo. cloth extra. Bs. 6d. 

" Professed geologists and zoologists, as well as general readers, will 
find Professor Dana's book in every way worthy of their attention." 
— The A tkefutum. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Thirteenth and Cheaper 

edition, z voL crown Svo. 6s. 
Pavies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some account of its Tributaries. Svo., with 

many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. Second Edition. iZs. 

A Fine Old English Gentleman, Exemplified in the 

Life and Character of Lord CoIIingwood : a Biographical Study. By 
William Davies, Author of " The Pilgrimage of the Tiber," &c. i vol. 
crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6$. [Rfody. 

N.B. — This little volume is enriched by a very fine Portrait, engjraved 
by C H. Jeens, after a mezzotint hy Charles Turner from a painting in 
the possession of Lady CoIIingwood in 1811. 

4^*^ A few Engraver's proofs of the Portrait printed on large paper, suit- 
able for the portfolio or for framing. 5^. 
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De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. VoL V. 

of the "John Halifax" Series of Girls' Books. With Six IllnstratioDS. 
Small post 8vo. cloth. 4^. 

Dodge (Mrs. M.) See Hans Brinker. 
Dore's Spain. See Spain. 

Dougairs (J. D.J Shooting ; its Appliances, Practice, and 

Purpose. See Shooting. 
Duet's Marine Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. ^j. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 
Illustrations and Photographs. 8vo. isf. 6<^ 

CHOES of the Heart. See Moody. 

English Catalogue of Books (The). Published 
during 1863 to 1871 inclusive, comprising^ also the Important 
American Publications. 
This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles of 33,000 
New Books and New Editions issued during Nine Years, with the Sz^ 
Price, and Publisher's Name, the Lists of Learned Societies, Printing 
Clubs, and other Literary Associations, and the Books issued by them ; as 
also the Publisher's Series and Collections— altogether forming^ an indis- 
pensable adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as well as to every 
Learned and Literary Club and Association. 30;. half-bound. 

%* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of whicli a very few remain on 
sale, price 2/. 5J. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price z/. 6f. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, y. td. each ; 1866^ 

1867 to 1874, 5J. each. 

English Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 

Literature; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6«. 

Matrons and their Profession; With some Con- 




siderations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, and the 
Education it requires. By M. L. F., Writer of " My Life, and what 
shall I do with it." " Battle of the Two Philosophies,'* and " Strong 
and Free.'* Crown 8vo., cloth, extra, ^s, 6d, 

English Painters of the Georgian Era. Hog^arth to 

Turner. Biographical Notices. Illustrated with 48 permanent Photo- 
graphs, after the most celebrated Works. Demy 4to., cloth extra. x8f. 

IReady. 

Brckmann-Chatrian. Forest House and Catherine's 

Lovers. Crown 8vo. 3X. 6d. 
The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. 

3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 21s. New Edition, x voL, profuselyiuiis- 
trated. Cloth extra, ss. 

Evans (C.) Over the Hills and Far Away. By C. Evans, 
Author of "A Strange Friendship.'* One Volume, crown 8vo. do^ 
extra, 10s. 6d. * 

A Strange Friendship. Crown 8vo., doth. 5J. 
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Evans (T. W.) History of the American Ambulance, 

established in Paris during the Siege of 1870-71. Together with the 
Details of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M.D., 
D. D. S. Imperial 8vo., with numerous illustrations, cloth extra, price 
35^. 

£. V. B.'s Beauty and the Beast. See Beauty and the 
Beast. 



AITH GARTNEY'S Girlhood, by the Author of 

" The Gayworthys," Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece. 3*. 6d, 

Favell (The) Children. Three Litde Portraits. 
Crown i2mo. Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 4^. 
" A very useful and clever story." — yohn Bull, 

Few (A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 
Field (M. B.) Memories of Many Men and of some 

Women. Post 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. Crown 8vo. iof.6^. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camille Flammarion. Edited by James Glaisher, 
f.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 81 woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30*. 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. See Ocean to Ocean. 

Flemish and French Pictures. With Notes concerning 
the Painters and their Works by F. G. Stephens, Author of " Flemish 
Relics," ** Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer/' &c. Small 4to. cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and edges, i/. 8s. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil and the Brazillians. En- 
tirely new edition. [In the press. 
Fogg's (W. P.) Arabistan; or, the Land of " The Arabian 

N ights . ' ' Being Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and Persia to Bagdad . 
By William Perry Fogg, M.A. Demy 8vo., with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth extra. 14^. 

Fool of the Family, and other Tales. By John Danger- 
field. 2 vols., crown 8vo. ixs. 
Forbes (J. G.) Africa: Geographical Exploration and 

Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times to the Present, By 
J. Gruar Forbes. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 
Forrest (John) Explorations in Australia ; being Mr. John 

Forrest's Personal Accounts of his Journeys : isf. In Search of Dr. 
Leichardt and Party. 2nd. From Perth or Adelaide, around the Great 
Australian Bight. 3rd. From Champion Bay across the Desert to the 
Telegraph and to Adelaide. 1 vol. demy 8vo., cloth, with several Illus- 
trations from the Author's Sketches, drawn on wood by G. F. Angas, and 
3 Ms^ps. i6f. 
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Forrest's (R. W.) Gleanings from the Pastures of Tekoa. 

By Robert William Forrest, M. A., Vicar of St. Jude'sj South Ken- 
sington. Contents :— The Words of Amos — National Evils — National 

n_i. -1 o : r\ *: tt.^ /-» ;.. -^ir-^.^ a<. t7 i_ t: 



Privileges— Serious Questions—The Great Meeting— At Ease in Zion — 
Intercessory Prayer— Summer Fruit— The Word of the Lord — Hearing 
the Word— Last Words, i vol. small post Svo., 260 pp., cloth extra. 6*. 



Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
X voL small post Svo. Wth a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. jr. 

Hall's Vineyard. Small post 8vo., cloth. 4r. 

John's Wife. A Story of Life in South Australia. 



Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 4^. 

• Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 



3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, sr. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4^*. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5x. 



Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 
piece. 4^. 

Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. iix. 6d. 

Friswell (Laura.) The Gingerbread Maiden; and other 

Stories. With Illustration. Square cloth. 3^. 6d, 



ARVAGH (Lord) The Pilgrim of Scandinavia. 

By Lord Garvagh, B.A., Christ Church, Oxford, and Mem- 
ber of the Alpine Club. 8vo., cloth extra, with Illustrations. 
los. 6d. 

" Although of late there has been no lack of works on Ice- 
land, this little volume is written with so much freshness and vivacity that 
it ^-ill be read with interest and ^leBsyxre."— Standard. 

Gayworthys (The), a Story of New England Life. Small 
post Svo. y. 6d. 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from finest Engra- 
vings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4ta cloth extra. 251. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to. los. 6d, 
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THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s, each; 
or in calf extra, price 10s, 6d. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

** Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
\iOViSt."— Chambers^ youmal. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." 

** It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea." — Morning Post, 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the "De Imita- 
tione Christi " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vi^ctte 
li om an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more sightly 
volume was never seen." — Illustrated London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Pluases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met with."— 
Notes and Queries, 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Life." With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

" We should be glad if any words of oiu^ could help to bespeak a large 
circulation for this handsome attractive book."— ///«f/ra//rf Times, 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Notes, by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life." Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, ^s. 6d, 

*' All the best thmgs in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition. — Examiner. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series, Seventh Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

Varia : Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review^ Spectator, &c 

" The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the public." 
— Observer. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of "The Gentle Life." Third Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gentle Life' should own this volume."— 
Standard. 

A3 
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Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

" To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read and study 
their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume before us 
as a fitting introduction."— ^jraMtw^r. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 
Edition. 

"The chapters are so livelv in themselves so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot fail to be amased."^MomtM£^ Pcsi, 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Psbu. as. 6d. 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 
Bv William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo., doth extra, bevelled 
edges. 6s. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 31. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. u. 6d. 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 
z8mo. as, 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

Gospels (Four), with Bida's Illustrations. Se^ Bida. 
Goufif^ : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; 

translated and adapted for English use by Alphonsb Goupfe, head 
pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates, 
printed in colours. z6z woodcuts. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, a/, as, 

Domestic Edition, half-bound. lar. 6d, 

" By £ai the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world."— Po^Afa^ Gazette, 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 

and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and «noked, Terrines, Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueiurs de Famille, Petits Fours. 
Bonbons, &c &c. z voL ro^ 8vo., containing upwards of 500 Receqits 
and 34 Illustrations, los. 6d, \ 

Royal Book of Pastry and Confectionery. By Jules 

Goupp^ Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jockey Club. Royal 8vo. Illus- 
trated witli zo Chromo-lithographs and Z37 Woodcuts, nrom Drawings 
from Nature by £. Monjat, cfoth extra, gilt edges, 35^. 
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Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo., cloth, zr. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

Gower (Lord Ronald). Hand-book to the Art Galleries, 
Public and Private, of Belgium and Holland. xSmo., doth. 5^. 

' The Castle Howard Portraits. 2 vols. Folio, cloth 

extra. £6 6s. 

Greek Testament. See Novum Testament. 

Guizot's History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Royal 8va Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I. 11. III. and IV., cloth 
extra, each 34^. ; in Parts, 9s. each (to be completed in one more volume). 
Will be completed about May, 1876. 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. By Upham. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8to. 6s. 

" A Short Method of Prayer and Spiritual Torrents. 

Translated from the French oiiginal of Madame De la Mothe Guyon. 
xamo., cloth extra, zr. [Now ready. 

Guillemin. Comets. Translated and Edited by James 
Glaisher. Numerous Chromos and other Illustrations. [In Press. 

Guyot (A.^ Physical Geography. By Arnold Guyot, 

Author of '* Earth and Man." In x volume, large ^to., xa8 pp., nume- 
rous coloured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price los, 6a., strong 
boards. 

ACKLANDER (F. W.) Bombardier H. and 
Corporal Dose ; or, Military Life in Prussia. First 
Series. The Soldier in Time of Peace. Translated (by per- 
mission of the Author) from the German of F. W. Hacklinder. 
By F. E. R. and H. £. R. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, ss. 

Hale (E. E.) In His Name; a Story of the Dark Ages. 
Small post 8va, doth, yt. 6d. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By Oliver St. Jambs. Small Post 8vo., cloth extra. 6*. [Shortly. 

Hall (S. P.) Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio. See 

Sketches. 
Hall (W. W.) How to Live Long ; or, 1,408 Health 

Maxims, Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W. Hall, A.M., 

M.D. Small post, 8vo., cloth. 2s. Second Edition. [Ready, 

** We can cordially commend it to all who wish to possess the mens 

Sana m corpore satto."— Standard. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. An entirely New 

Edition, with 59 FuU-page and other Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo., 
cloth extra. 'js.6d. [Ready. 

N.B.— This is an Edition d€ Luxe of an old favourite. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 
Bast. New Edition, 1875. Post 8vo. Morocco tuck, il,xu.6d 
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Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 
8vo. lor. €d. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold ; an Old Man's Story 

of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous Illustrations. Gilt edges, (a. 



■ The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 

ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. X4f. 

Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; With a 

Glance at Hayti. With tipwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra. z8f . 

Hazard (S.) Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine 

Woodcut Engravings. New edition, 8vo. cloth extra, x^. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table. (Bayard Series.) 

Healy (M.) LakeviUe. 3 vols. i/. iix. 6^. 

A Summer's Romance. Crown Svo., cloth. lar. dcU 

The Home Theatre. Small post Svo. 3^. 6^. 

Out of the World. A Novel. Three Volumes, 

crown Svo, cloth extra, i^ xxs. td. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of " Gilbert Rugge." 3 Vols. 

x^ xxs, 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of 100 Designs engraved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Q>oper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Hbndbrson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. xos. 6d. 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post Svo. 6s. 

Young Folks' History of the United States. Small 



post 8vo., cloth. 6*. 

Hitherto. By the Author of " The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra, y. 6d. Also in Low's American Series. Double VoL as. 6d, 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, doth ; about 400 pages. 3/. 13;. 6d. 
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Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's Letters. See Low's 
American Series. 



Mistress of the Manse. 2j. 6d, Seealso Rose Library. 

Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance, 
a vols. x6f. 



(Low's Copyright Series.) Boarxis, u. dd. ; cloth, 2j. 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. 7j. dd, 

■ Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. u. deU 

Horace (Works of). Translated literally into English Prose. 
By C. Smart, A.M. New edition. i8 mo., cloth. 2J. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

Hugo (Victor) "Ninety-Three." Translated by Frank 
Lbb Benedict and J. Hain Friswell. New Edition. Illustrated. 
One vol. crown 8vo. 6f. 

- ■ Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; fancy boards, 
u. ; cloth, u. td. : Illustrated Edition, xos, 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers. 2 vols. 8vo. xZs. 



Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d, 



Hutchinson (Thos.) Summer Rambles in Brittany. II- 

ustrated. [Shortly. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 



LLUSTRATIONS of China and its People. 

By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the 
Author's Negatives, printed in permanent Pigments by the 
Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 

%* The complete work embraces 200 Photographs, with Letter-press 
Descriptions of the Places and People represented. Four Volumes , 
imperial 4to., each;{^3 3;. 

Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 
Wedding Presents. (The fiill titles of which will be found 
in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, js. 6d. 
Alexander's Bush Fighting. 16s. 
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Illustrated Books, contintied— 

Andersen's Fairy Tales. 25J. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 35 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. New Series, Vols. I. to III., iZs. each. 

Bida's Gospels. 3/. 3^. each. 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains, xm. 

Artists and Arabs, -js. 6d. 

Harz Mountains. 12s. 

Normandy Picturesque. 16s, 

Travelling in Spain. 16s, 

The Pyrenees. i8j. 

Butler's Great Lone Land. 7;. 6d. 

Wild North Land. 75.6^. 

Akim-foo. w. 6d. 

Cadogan (Lady) Games of Patience, las. fid. 
Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. 3^. each vol. 
Choice Books. 2;. 6d. each. Ser Choice Editions. 
Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. iSs. 
D'Avillier's Spain. Illustrated by Dore. 3/. 3^. 
Dream Book, by E. V. B. ais. td, 
Flammarion's The Atmosphere. 305. 
Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konewka. lof. ftd, 
Goufie's Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 424. 

Ditto. Popular edition. 10*. 6a 

Book of Preserves. 10*. 6rf. 

Hans Brinker. w. 6</. 
Hazard's Santa Domingo, i&s. 
Cuba. IS*. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition, ^s. 6d. 

How to Build a House. By Viollbt-le-Duc. 8vo. t2S. 

Jacquemart's History of the Ceramic Art. 42*. 

Koldewey's North German Polar Expedition. iL 15*. 

MacGahan's Campaigning on the Oxus. js. 6d. 

Markham fCapt.) Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay. js. 6d. 

Markham (Clements) Threshold of the Unknown Region. 10s. 6d. 

Markham's Cruise of the Rosario. x6s. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace. 3/. 13;. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13*. 6d, 

My Lady's Cabinet. 21^. 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. 21s. 

Historic Devices, &c 21J. 

Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. 18^. 

Read's Leaves from a Sketch Book. 25s. 

Red Cross Knight (The). 25s, 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14;. 

Stanley's How I Found Livingstone. 7^. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala. 16s. 

Sullivan's Dhow Chasing. 16s, 

Thompson's Old English Homes. 2/. 2s. 

Thomson's Straits of Malacca. 21s. 

Verne (Jules) Books. 12 vols. See Alphabet. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 2 Series, each 3/. 10s. 

Wilson's Rambles in Northern India. 21;. 

In the Isle of Wight. Two volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. 21 j. 
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ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post 3X. ttU 

Jackson (H.) Argus Fairbaime; or, a Wrong 

Never Righted. By Henry Jackson, Author of ** HeartB 
Ghosts," &c. Three volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 31^. 6^. 

Jacquemart (J.) History of the Ceramic Art : Descriptive 

and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of aU Nations. 
By Albert Jacquemart. 200 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. 
Jacquemart. 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 1,000 Marks and Mono- 
grams. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In i vol., super royal 
8vo., of about 700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, 4zr. \RecMy. 

" This is one of those few gift books which, while they can certainly 
lie on a table and look beautiful, can also be read through with real 
pleasure and profit." — Times, 

Jessup (H. H.) The Women of the Arabs. With a Chapter 
for Cluldren. By the Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, D.D., seventeen 
years American Missionary in Syria. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Jilted. A Novel. 3 vols. Second Edition, il. lis, 6d. 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By the Author of " Jilted." 
3 vols., crown 8vo. Second Edition. 31;. 6<L 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 

Experiences on the North-West Pacific Coast. Cr. 8vo. cloth, xo*. 6d. 
New Edition— the Fourth, fancy boards, us. 



ENN AN (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition. 6r. 
Kennaway (L. J.) Crusts. A Settler's Fare due 

South ; or, Life in New Zealand. Illustrations by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5*. 

Kennedy's (Capt. W. R.) ^Sporting Adventures in the 

Pacific. With Illustrations. " [Shortly. 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown 8vo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s, 

The Times says : — " If we judge his descriptions by the vivid im- 
pressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very high praise.** 

Koldewey (Capt.) The Second North German Polar 
Expedition in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships ''Germania" and 
''Kuuisa," under command of Captain Koldewey. Edited and con- 
densed by H. W. Bates, Esq., and Translated by Louis Mercier, 
M.A. (Oxon.) Numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-lithographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra. 1/. 15J. 
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;AN£ (Laura C. M.) Gentleman Verschoyle. 

3 vols. x/. xis. 6d. 

Lang (Dr. J. D.) An Historical and Statistical 

Account of New South Wales, from the Founding of the 
Colony in 1788 to the present day, including details of the remarkable dis- 
coveries of Gold, Copper, and Tin in that Colony. By John Dunmork 
Lang, D.D., A.M., Senior Minister of the Scotch Church, Sydney. 
Fourth Edition. In 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra. iL is. 

Lang (Dr. J. D.) The Coming Event. 8vo. 12s, 
Leared (A.). Morocco and the Moors. Being an Account 

of Travels, with a general Description of the Country and its People. 
By Arthur Leared, M.D., Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
of the Icelandic Literary Society. With Illustrations, 8vo., cloth extra, 
lis. 

Leavitt's (Professor J. M.) New World Tragedies. 

Le Due (V.) How to Build a House. By Viollet Le Due, 

Author of "The Dictionary of Architecture," &c. Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Flans &c.. One voL, medium 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Sea md Edi- 
tion. 12s. 

Annals of a Fortress. Numerous Illustrations and 



Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, iss. 

The Habitations of Man in all Ages. By E. Viollet- 

LE-Duc. Illustrated by 103 Woodcuts. Translated by Benjamin 
BucKNALL, Architect. 8vo., cloth extra. i6s. 



-^ — Lectures on Architecture. By Viollet-le-Duc. 

Translated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. In 2 
vols., royal 8vo., 3/. 3*. [/« tAf Press. 

On Restoration. By Viollet-le-Duc, and a Notice 



of his Works in connection with the Historical Monuments of France. 
By Charles Wethered. Crown Svo., with a Portrait on Steel of 
ViOLLET-LE-Duc, cloth extra, 2*. 6d, [Ready. 

Lessing's Laocoon: an Essay upon the Limits of Painting 

and Poetry, with remarks illustrative of various points in the History of 
Ancient Art. By Gotthold Ephraim Lbssing. A New Translation 
by Ellen Frothingham, crown Svo. cloth extra. 5^. 

L'Bstrange (Sir G. B.) Recollections of Sir George 

B. L'Estrange. With Heliotype reproductions. Svo. cloth extra. 14^. 

Lindsay (W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and 

Ancient Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 
4 vols. , demy Svo. cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 21s. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 
24; . each ; 4 vols. £^ 10s. 

"Another standard work." — The Times. 

Little Preacher. 32mo. is. 

Locker (A.) The Village Surgeon. A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. By Arthur Locker, Author of "Sweet Seventeen." 
Crown Svo., cloth. New Edition. 3;. 6d, 
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Low's Gennan Series. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools b respectfully directed 
to this New Series of German School Books, which has been projected 
with a view to supply a long-felt want, viz. : thoroughly reliable Text- 
Books, edited by German scholars of the highest reputation, and at a 
price which will bring them within the reach of all. The Series will 
coxnprise :— 
X. The Illustrated German Primer. Being the easiest introduction 

to the study of German for all beginners, xs. 
a. The Children'^ Own German Book. A Selection of Amusing 
and Instructive Stories in Prose. Edited by Dr. A. L. Meissnsk, 
Professor of Modem Languages in the Queen's University in Ire- 
land. Small post 8vo., cloth, xs. 6d. 

3. The First German Reader, for Children from ten to fourteen. 

Edited by Dr. A. L. Mbissner. Small post 8vo., cloth, is. 6d. 

4. The Second German Reader. Edited by Dr. A. L. Mbtssnbr. 

Small post 8vo., cloth, xs. 6d. [In preparation. 

Buckheim's Deutsche Prosa. Two volumes^ sold separately : — 

5. Schiller's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works of 

Schiller, with Notes for Engli^ Students. By Dr. Buchheim, Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Literature, King's College, 
London. Small post Svo. 2s. td. \Reaay. 

6. Goethe's Prosa. Containing Selections from the Prose Works of 

Goethe, with Notes for English Students. By Dr. Buchheim. 
Small post Svo. \In preparation. 

Low's Half-Crown Series, choicely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
small post Svo. 
X. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandbau. Ntmierous Illustrations. 

2. The House on Wheels. By Madame Stolz. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 

3. The Mistress of the Manse. By Dr. Holland. 

4. Undine, and the Two Captains. By FouQui. Illustradons. 

5. Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's Wife. 

6. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

7. Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. By X B. Saintinb. Nume- 
rous Illustrations. 

8. Robert's Holidays. Profusely Illustrated. 

9. The Two Children of St. Domingo. Profusely Illustrated. 
xo. The Pearl of Orr's Island. 

XX. The Minister's Wooing, 
xa. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag. 

Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with their Authors : — 

x. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lamplighter.** 
a. The Guardian Angel. By " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.** 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin." 

4. Views Afoot. By Bayard Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 
d. Hans Brinker : or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dodgb. 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phblps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Embrson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabbth Phblps. 
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Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions, contiiiued— 

XX. Faith Gartney. 

Z2. Stowe's Old Town Folks, xs. 6d. ; cloth, 3^. 

13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

X4. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowe. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

17. Other Girls. By Mrs. Whitney, as. 

ao. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of 
" My Summer in a Garden." 

" This is a deUghtfuI hooV:*— Atlantic Monthly. 

22. Hitherto. By Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Volume, 2J. 6d. 
fancy flexible boards. 

23. Farm Ballads, by Will. Carleton. x^. 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. 
Crown 8vo. Bound uniformly in cloth extra. 
X. The Great Lone Land. By W. F. Butler. With Illustrations 
and Map. Fifth Edition, js. 6d. 

2. The Wild North Land : the Story of a Winter Journey with 

Dogs across Northern North America. By W. F. Butler. With 
numerous Woodcuts and a Map. Fifth Edition. 7; . 6d. 

3. How I Found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. Introductory 

Chapter on the Death of Livingstone, with a Brief Memoir. 7;. 6d. 

4. The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. With Maps and Illustrations. Fourth Edition, with Addi- 
tional Chapters. 10*. 6d. 

5. A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf of Boothia. 

By A. H. Markham. New Ediuon. Two Maps and several 
Illustrations. 7; . 6d. 

6. Campaigning on the Oxus. By J. A. MacGaban. Fourth 

Edition, js. 6d. [Shortly. 

7. Akim-foo : the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. Butler. 

New edition. 7J. 6d. 

*#* Other volumes in preparation. 

Low's Standard Novels. Crown 8vo. ds, each, cloth extra. 
Three Feathers. By William Black. 
A Daughter of Heth. Thirteenth Edition. By W. Black. With 

Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 
Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 
In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 
Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Loma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Eighth Edition. 
Cradock No well. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Blackmore. 
Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 
Work : a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustrations. 

{See also ** Rose Library.") 
Mistress Judith: a Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Frazer- 

Tytler. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous illustrations. 
Low's Handbook to the Charities of London for 1874. 

Edited and Revised to February, 1875, by Charles Mackeson, F.S.S., 
Editor of "A Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c 
Price If. 
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Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

L3me (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, xos. 6d. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 

and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Clbvb- 
LAND, D. D. author of the " Milton Concordance." x8mo. is, 6d. 



AC GAHAN (J. A.) Campaigning on the Oxus 
and the Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Fourth Edition. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, js. 6d, 
See also Low's Library of Travel and Adventure. 

Under the Northern Lights ; or, The Cruise of the 

Pandora to Peel's Straits in Search of Sir John Franklin's Papers. With 
Illustrations by Mr. De Wvlds, who accompanied the Expedition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra. [Shortly. 

Macgregor (John,) "Rob Roy" on the Baltic. Third 

Edition, small post 8vo. ax. 6d, 

A Thousand Miles in the " Rob Roy" Canoe. 




Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with 



plans, &c XX. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl " Rob Roy." 

Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. ss. 

Mahony (M. F.) A Chronicle of the Fermors ; Horace 
Walpole in Love. By M. F. Mahony. s vols, demy 8vo., with 
steel portrait. 94s. 

Manigault, The Maid of Florence ; or, a Woman*s Ven- 
geance, y. 6d, 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. 8vo. *js, 6d. 

Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guafj^e. 8vo. X2X. 

Marigold Manor. By Miss Waring. With Introduction by 

Rev. A. Sbwell. With Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 4r. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the " Rosario." By 

A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. i6x. 

A Whaling Cruise to Baffin's Bay and the Gulf 

of Boothia. With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the " Polaris ; " and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishine. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 2 Maps 
and several Illustrations. Cloth extra, js. 6d. 
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Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Crown 8vo. with Four Maps. Fourth Edition. With additional chap- 
ters, giving the history of our present expedition as far as known, and 
an account of the cruise of the Pandora. Cloth extra, xos. 6d. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lations. 

Marsh (G. P.) Origin and History of the English Lan- 
guage. 8vo. x6r. 

The Earth, as modified by human action, being 

a New Edition of ** Man and Nature." Royal 8vo., cloth, x8f. 

Lectures on the English Language. 8vo. 15^. 

Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

Mason (C. W.) The Rape of the Gamp. 3 vols. 31J. 6d, 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace, and other Picture Gal- 
leries of Florence, with some Account of the Artists and 
their Paintings. Atlas 4to. handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 3/. 13J. 6d. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Beinea Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
8va 6r. 

Price IS 6d., a New Monthly Periodical. (See also page 47.) 
Men of Mark; a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits 

(taken from Life of the most eminent men of the day). Printed in Per- 
manent Photography. With brief Biographical Notices. A specimen 
of the Photographs, mounted complete, will be forwarded on receipt of 
six penny stamps. 

"The miniatures now before us retain the personal characteristics, 
the expression peculiar to each face, and the au* of the sitter, vnth^reai 
goodjfortune. The book is sure to succeed as a serious companion to 
Vanity Fair.' " — A thenaum. 

"It contains three splendid photographs, rendered permanent by the 
Woodbury process, and is got up in faultless style." — Globe. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 15^. 

Michell (N.) The Heart's Great Rulers, a Poem, and 
Wanderings from the Rhine to the South Sea Islands. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d, 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Clbvbland. New Edition. 8vo. izs. ; morocco i/. is. 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 
of ** My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31*. 6d. 
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Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 

Mistress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. 
Fraskr-Tytler, Author of "Jasmine Leigh." A New and Cheaper 
£dition. In one volume, small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6f. 

Mohr (E.). To the Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. By 

Edward Mohr. Translated by N. D'Anvers. Numerous Full-page 
and other Woodcut Illustrations, and four beautiful Chromolithographs 
and a Map. i vol., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 24J. 

Mongolia, Travels in. See Prejevalsky. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. dd, 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Moody (Emma). Echoes of the Heart. A Collection of 

upwards of 200 ^cred Poems. i6mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 3*. td. 

Morocco, Adventures in. See Rohlfs. 

and the Moors. See Leaked. 

Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. Svo. lor. dd, 
Mundy (D. L.) Rotomahana, or the Boiling Springs of 

New Zealand. Sixteen laree Permanent Photographs, with descrip- 
tive Letterpress. By D. L. Mundy. Edited by Dr. F. Von Hoch- 
STSTTBR. Imperial 4to. cloth extra. 42X. Second Edition. 

My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31J. dd. 

My Lady's Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 
Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictures. 
Royal 4to., and very handsomely bound in cloth, z/. xx. 



APOLEON L, Recollections of. By Mrs. Abell. 

Third Edition. Revised with additional matter by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Johnstone. Demy 8vo. With S^ 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Cloth esctra, gilt edges, zor. ^d. 

Napoleon III. in Exile: The Posthumous Works and Un- 
published Autographs. Collected and arranged by Count db la 
Chapellb. 8vo., doth extra, z^r. 

Narrative of Edward Crewe, The. Personal Adventures 

and Experiences in New Zealand. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 5; . 

Never Again : a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of "Kaloo- 
lah." New and Cheaper Ediuon, in One Vol., small post 8vo. 6f. 
Cheapest edition, isuicy boards, 2s. 
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New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
various Readings from the most celebrated Manuscripts, including the 
Sinaitic, the ^^tican, and the Aleicandrian MSS., in £nglish With 
Notes by Uie Editor, Dr. Tischbndorf. The whole revised and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, ax. 6d. ; cheaper style, v. ; or sewed, 
rs.6d, 

Noel (Hon. Roden) Livingstone in Africa; a Poenu 
By the Hon. Rodbn Nokl, Author of " Beatrice," &c. Post 8vo., limp 
cloth extra, ». 6d, 

Nordhoff (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Ntunerous Illustrations. 
8vo., doth extra, ^^s. 6d. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich 

Islands. Square 8vo., cloth extra, price xax. 6d. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 
Allen Butlkr. xs. 

Novum Testamentum Grsece. Edidit Oscar de Geb- 

HARDT. x8mo. cloth, y. td. 



I LD English Homes. See Thompson. 
Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 
Old Masters. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael Angelo, Ro- 




Drawings 
Museum, with Biographical Notices. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 
folio, cloth extra. 3/. 13^. 6d. 

Oleographs. See page 45. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. A Tale of Modem Life. By 

Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ** The Chronicles of Carlingford," &c., &c. 
With Eight full-page Illustrations. Small post 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 

On the Rock. See WhitaU. 

One Only ; A Novel. By Eleanor C. Price. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., doth, 2Xf. 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn. Three Vols, 
post 8vo. doth. 3Zf . 6d. 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 
" Under the Red Cross." Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, hy 
the Author, and several fine I^otographs. Drown Svo, doth. gs. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited hy Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Rbynoli>s. Fcap. cloth extra. New 
Edition, the Third, with Illustrations. Price 5^. About March, 1876. 
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ALLISBR (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period A New and Revised Edition, with addi- 
tional cuts and text, with upwards of zoo Illustrations and 
coloured Designs, z voL 8vo. z/. is. Third Edition. 
" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable^ 

always interesting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials 

of a gift book."— rtMrx. 




x/. zx. 



Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. Svo. 



The China Collector's Pocket Companion. With 

upwards of z,ooo Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. Second 
Edition, ^th Additions. Small post 8vo., limp cloth, 5X. 

" We scarcely need add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves will feel grateftd 
to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill she has bestowed upon it"— 
Academy. 

The first attempt at a full and connected military history of the 
whole war. 

Paris (Comte de). History of the Civil War in America. 

By the Comte de Paris. Translated, with the approval of the Author, 
by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coppee, LL.D. Volume I. 
Embracing, without abrid^ent, the First Two Volumes of the French 
Edition). With Maps faithfullv engraved from the Originals, and 
printed in three colours. 8vo., cloth, z8x. 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame Guizox Db 
Witt. Fcap. 5*. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. 6^. 

■ Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sd. ij.6^. ; cl. 2j. 

- Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, !$• 6d, ; doth, 2s, 

Silent Partner, $s. 

Trotty's Wedding Tour. Small post Svo. 3j. Cd. 

What to Wear. Foolscap Svo., fency boards, is. 

Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. Svo. 

x^ zzf. 6d 

Photography (History and Handbook of). Seg Tissandier. 
Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Thirty-eight beautiful 

and Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. Vols, x to 4, cloth extra, z8f. each. Each 
parate and complete in itself. 

%* For Particulars of the Monthly Parts, seepage 46. 
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Pike (N.) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 

Aphanapteryx. In i vol demy 8vo. iZs. ProfuBcly Illustrated from 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and valuable Meteorological 
Charts. 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo., 2/. 10*. ; half morocco, 
top gilt, 3/. 

Morals. Uniform with CIough*s Edition of " Lives of 

Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin, s vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

Pee (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2J. 

Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 
many additional Poems, inserted by permission of the Authors. Small 
postSvo., cloth. 5*. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway and Markham. 
Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. Ste.-Beuve, 

zamo. 6;. 6d. 

Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 
8vo., doth, red edges. 5*. 

Prejevalsky (N. M.). Travels in Mongolia. By N. M. 

Prejevalsky, Lieutenant-Colonel, Russian Staff. Translated by E. 
Delmar Morgan, F.R.G.S., and Annotated by Colonel Yule, C.B. 
3 vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square doth. 2s. 6d, 

Prime (L) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., doth. 
y.6d. 

(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seas, 8vo., Illustrated. 145. 

(W. C.) I go a- Fishing. Small post 8vo., cloth. 5^. 

Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 

transcriptof the tide-page of every 
, every work of interest published 



and Foreien Literature ; jiving a transcript of the tide-page of ever^ 
work published in Great Britain, and every work of in 
abroad, with lists of all the publis^g houses. 

Published regularly on the xst and 15th of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of 8x. per annum. 
(See also page 48.) 

Purdy (W.) The City Life, a Review of Finance and 

Commerce. Crown 8vo., cloth. 

ALSTON (W. R. S.) Early Russian History. 

Four Lectures delivered at Oxford by W. R. S. Ralston, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. $s. 

Randolph (Mrs.) Clarice Adair. 3 vols. i/. iis,6d. 
Second Edidoa. 
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Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. Johnson. With 
Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vicar of Nairn. (Bayard 
Series.) 9S. 6d, 

Read (S.) Leaves from a Sketch Book: Pencillingps of 

Travel at Home and Abroad. By Samuel Read. Royal 410. containing 
about 130 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra. 25;. 

" We do not think that the season is likely to yield a more artistic, sug- 
gestive, and beautiful gift-book than thxs.— Nonconformist. 

Reminiscences of America in 2869, hy Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d, 
Retzsch (M.) Outlines to Burger's Ballads. Etching by 

MoRiTZ Retzsch. With Text, Explanations, and Notes. Designs. 
Oblong 4to., cloth extra, xos 6d. 

Outlines to Goethe's Faust. Etchings by Moritz 

RXTZSCH. 36 Etchings. Oblong 4to., cloth extra, xos. 6d. 

Outlines to Schiller's " Fight with the Dragon," 

and ** Fredoline." Etchings by Moritz Retzsch. 36 Etchings. 
Oblong 4to., cloth extra, xos. 6d. 

Outlines to Schiller's " Lay of the Bell." Com- 
prising 43 Etchings, after Designs engraved by Moritz Retzsch. With 
Lord Lytton's Translation. New Edition. Oblong 4to. , cloth extra, 
zor. 6d. 

Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 

Roscos. With about 100 exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwes. Imperial i6mo. cloth extra, 7^. 6d. 

Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post 8vo., doth. st. 
Rivington's (F.) Life of St. Paul. With map. 5^. 
Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2j. 6d. 

(Bayard Series.) 
Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See " Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." m. 6d. 
Rohlfs (Dr. G.) Adventures in Morocco and Journeys 

through the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, 

Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Translated from 

die German. With an Introduction by Winwood Rkadb. Demy 8vo. 

Map, and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra, X2S. 
Rose Library (The). Popular Literature of all countries, is. 
each volume. Many of the volumes are Illustrated. The 
following volumes are now ready :— 

I. Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated, xs. 

a. Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. xs. 

3. Little Women Wedded. (Forming a Sequel to " Little Women.** 

xs. 

4. The House on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated, i*. 

5. Little Men. ByLouisA M. Alcott. xs. 

6. The Old- Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. xs. 

7. The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland, xs. 

8. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 

Married, is. 
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Rose Library (The), continued— 

9. Undine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Motte 
FouQUE. A new Translation by F. E. BuNNETT. Illustrated, is. 

10. Draxy Miller's Dowry and the Elder's Wife. BySAXEHoLM. w. 

11. The Four Gold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations, xs. 

12. Work : a Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. is. 

13. Beginning Again: being a continuation of "Work." By Louisa 

mT Alcott. is. 

14. Picciola ; or, The Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine, Nu- 

merous graphic Illustrations, is. 

15. Robert's Holidays. Illustrated, is. 

16. The Two Children of St. Domingo. Numerous Illustrations, is. 

17. Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag. i^ . 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island, is 
19. The Minister's Wooing, is. 

20. Betty's Bright Idea. is. 

21. The Ghost m the Mill. is. 

22. Captain Kidd's Money, is. 

23. We and Our Neighbours. (Double vol.), 2j. 

24. My Wife and I. (Double vol.), 2J. 

25. Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, is. 

26. Lowell's My Study "Window, is. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian Angel. 

28. Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

Notice. — The Volumes in this Series are also published in a more ex- 
pensive form on fine toned paper, cloth extra, gilt edges, at 2j. 6d. 
or 3*. 6d. each, according to size, &c. See Low's Half-Cro^vn 
Series. 
Ruth and GabrieL A Novel. By Laurence Cheny. 

"The reader's interest is sustained from the first page to the last." — 
Sfotstnan. 

^jy.ANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. Su 
'M, Hazard. 

/P Sauer's (E.) Handbook of European Commerce. 

"^ What to Buy and Where to Buy it, &c. By George Sauer, 
for many years Correspondent of the " New York Herald." Crown 8vo., 
cloth. 5*. [/« the press. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 
42 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. xos. 6d. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Schuyler (E.) Turkistan. See Turkistan. 

Schweinfurth (Dr. G.) The Heart of Africa; or, Three 
Years' Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by Ellen E. 
Frewer. Two volumes, 8vo., upwards of 500 pages each, with 130 
Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author, and 2 Maps. 42^-. 

[Second Edition. 

Artes Africanae. Illustrations and Descriptions of Pro- 
ductions of the Natural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 26 Litho- 
graphed Plates. Imperial 4to., boards. 2&r. [Ready. 
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Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black. M.A. With Seventy-nine 
very beautiful Woodcuts. Royal z6mo., cloth extra, gilt edges. 7*. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, 25. 6d. See also Rose Library. 

" It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." 
—Times, 

Shooting: its Appliances, Practice, and Purpose. By 

James Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 
Sports," &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, jos. 6d, 

" The book is admirable in every way .... We wish it every 
success." — Globe. 

'* A very complete treatise . Likely to take high rank as an 

authority on shooting." — Daily News. 

Silent Hour (The). See Gentle Life Series. 

Simeon (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 

the Gipsy Language. 10s. 6d. New Edition. 

Sketches from an Artist's Portfolio. By Sydney P. Hall. 

Folio, cloth extra. 3/. y, 

N. B. — This volume contains about 60 Facsimiles of the original 
Sketches by this well-known Artist during his travels in various parts of 
Europe. 

** A portfolio which any one might be glad to call their own." — Times. 

Sketches of Life and Scenery in Australia. By a Twenty- 

five Years' Resident. 1 vol., demy 8vo., cloth extra. 14^. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries. 

By George Smith (of the British Museum). Illustrated by Photo^phs 
and numerous Woodcut Illustrations of his recent Discoveries. Demy 
8vo. iSs. Fifth edition. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing 

the description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower 
of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, and Nimrod ; Babylonian Fables, 
and Legends of the Gods ; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By George 
Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum, 
Author of *' History of Assurbanipal," "Assyrian Discoveries," &c., &c. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. i6s. Third Edition. 

Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

2XX. : half roan, 22s. 

Spain. Illustrated by Gust aye DoRfi. Text by the Baron 

Ch. D'Avillier. This fine work contains over 240 wood engravings, 
half of them being full-page size. All after drawings by the celebrated 
artist. Imperial 4to., elaborately bound in cloth, gilt extra, gilt edges. 
£3 3s. [Now ready. 

*' In the summer of 1872 the Baron Charles D'Avillier and M. Gustave 
Dord set out on a long projected tour through Spain. What they saw 
and heard on that tour is now reproduced in a large and handsome 
volume, the office of translator being ably filled by Mr. T. Thomson, 
F.R.G.S. . . . They seem certainly to have made good use of their 
time these two gentlemen, alid have seen pretty nearly everything 
worth seeing."— jTwww. 
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Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

£. Levibn. Flexible cloth, v. f>d. Bayard Series. 

Spooner (Very Rev. E.) St. Oswald's Sunday School. 
Small post 8vo., cloth. [/« the^ess. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Found Livingstone. Crown Svo., 
doth extra, -js. 6d. 

\* This Edition has been revised most carefully from beginning to end 
and all matters of a personal or irrelevant character omitted. 

" My Kalulu," Prince, King, and Slave. A Stoiy 

from Cential Africa. Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7X. 6d. 

Coomassie and Magdala : A Story of Two British 
s in Africa. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations, i6s. 



Second Edition. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 
Thomas Steele, translator of "An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8va 
Cloth, 5x. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition, zamo. 35. 6d. 

Mental Philosophy. i2mo. 2s, 6d, 

Stolz (Madame) The House on Wheels. Small post Svo. 
^s. id. See also Rose Library. 

Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain. Illus- 
trated by Photographs. Crown 8 vo., cloth. 6s. 

Storey's (Justice) Works. See Low's American Cata- 
logue. 

Story without an End, from the German of Carov^, by the 

late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with 15 exquisite drawines by 
E. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the original water colours, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition, js. 6d. 

square, with illustrations by Harvey. 2j. 6d, 

• of the Great March, a Diar^ of General Sherman's 
— *~i through Georgia and the Carolmas. Numerous illustrations. 



Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. 3^. 6^., 

also in boards, is, 

Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, /^, 6d, 

Little Foxes. Cheap edition, is, ; library edition, 4^. 6d, 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Minister's Wooing. 5^. ; copyright 

series, is. 6d. ; cloth, ». 

Old Town Folk. 6s. Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories. Cloth extra, y, 6d. 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 



tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 
We and Our Neighbours, i vol., small post 8vo., 

6*. Sequel to " My Wife and I." 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo. JJ. 6el, 

Cheap Edition, u. 6d. and ax. 



■ Queer Little People, is, ; doth, 2s, 

■ Chimney Comer, is. ; doth, is, 6d. 

■ The Pearl of Oar's Island. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
• Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2s, 

Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated with 15 



chromo-lithographs and about aoo pages of letterpress, forming one of 
the most el^ant and attractive volumes ever published. Demy 4to. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price il. 5^. 

Studies from Nature. Four Plates, with Descriptive Letter- 

fress. By Stephen Thompson. Imperial 4to., 45. 6d. each part, 
•arts I, 2, 3, and 4. (Complete in 6 parts.) [Now ready, 

" Altogether the style of the work is excellent."— ^n/iVA journal of 
Photography. 

Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N.) 

Suburban Sketches, by the Author of ''Venetian Life." 
Post 8vo. 6f. 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra. x6f. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 
"The Gairnrorthys," Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Sweet not Lasting. A Novel, by Annie B. Lefurt. 
I voL crown 8vo., cloth, xos. (>d, 

Swiss Family Robinson. i2mo. y. 6d. 
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AUCHNITZ'S English Editions of German 

Authors. Each volume cloth flexible, ^s. ; or sewed, \s. 6d, 

The following are now ready : — 
On the Heights. By B. Aubrbach. 3 vols. 
In the Year '13. By Fritz Rbutbr. 1 vol 
Faust. By Gobthb. z voL 
L'Arrabiata. By Paul Hbysb. 1 vol. 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinrich Zschokkb. i voL 
Lessing's Nathan the Wise, and Emilia Galotti. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Mary Howitt. 

2 vols. 

Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

Joachim V. Kammem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By M. 

Nathusius. 
Poems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German. By Arthur Milman. 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hbysb. 
Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 

Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jban Paul Richtbr. 

a vols. 
The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 2 vols. 
An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebbrs. 2 vols. 
Ekkehard. By J. V. Schbffbl. a vols. 

Barbarossa and other Tales. By Paul Hbysb. From the German. 
By L. C. S. 

Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. By Goethb. 2 vols. 

Prince Bismarck, a Biographical Sketch by Wilhelm G5rlach. 

I vol. 
Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

IX. ; cloth, zx. id, ; roan, 2X. 

French and English. Paper u. 6d, 5 cloth, 2j, 

roan, ax. 6d, 

Italian and English. Paper, is, 6d. ; doth, 2s. 



roan, 2X. 6d. 

Spanish and English. Paper, is, 6d. ; doth, 2sr, 



roan, ax. 6(L 

• New Testament. Cloth, 2J. ; gilt, 2J. 6d, 



Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 

doth esctra, 2X. 6d, 
■ Persis. A Narrative of the Seventeenth Century. 

Small post 8vo., cloth. 5*. 
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Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre* 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayard Taylor, author 
of "Views Afoot.'* a vols, post 8vo. 16*. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, 8j. 6d. 

I E^gypt and Iceland. &f. 6d, 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

A Summer in Colorado. Post 8vo. 7j. 6d, 

Joseph and his Friend. Post 8vo. lor. 6d, 

- Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, is, 6d. ; doth, 2s, 



Sm Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Bovlb. Crown 8vo. Sff Choice Series. 2s. 6d. 

The Banns of Marriage. By Button Cook, Author of 

"Hobson's Choice," &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo., 2if. 

The Fool of the Family, and other Tales. By John Dan- 

GERFIELD. 3 Vols., CrOWn 8v0., 21S. 

This Indenture Witnesseth. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, 

Author of " Under Seal of Confession," &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 31*. 6d. 

Thomson (J.) The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and 

China ; or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and Residence Abroad. 
By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of "Illustrations of China and its 
People." Upwards of 60 Woodcuts, from the Author's own Photographs 
and Sketches. Demy Svo, cloth extra, ais. 

Thompson (Stephen). Old English Homes : a Summer's 

Sketch-Book. By Stephen Thompson, Author of " Swiss Scenery," 
&c. 35 very fine Permanent Photographs by the Author. Demy 4to., 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2; . [Ready. 

Thorne (E.) The Queen of the Colonies ; or, Queensland 

as I saw it. i vol., with Map. [Skorily. 

Thomwell Abbas. 2 vols. 21s, 

Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. Cloth, zs. (See also Rose Library.) 

Tinne (J. E.) The Wonderland of the Antipodes : 

' Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand. Illustrated 
with numerous Photographs. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 16s. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 
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Tissandier (Gaston). A History and Handbook of 

Photography. Translated from the French of Gaston Tissandier ; 
edited by J. Thompson, F.R.G.S. Imperial i6mo., over 300 pages, 
and 75 Wood Engravings and a Frontispiece, cloth extra, 6f. 

"This work should find a place on the shelves of every photographer's 
library." — The British Journal of Photography. 

" This capital handl^k will tend to raise photography once more to 
its true position as a science, and to a high place amongst the fine arts." 
—The Spectator. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, Eng^lish, and German Languages. Containing the Technical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs generally. 
Revised and Augmented by M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 

TheFirst Part, containing French-German-English, crown 8vo. 2 vols, 
sewed, Ss. ; z vol. half roan, j^. 

The Second Part, contaming English-German-French, crown 8vo. 
2 vols, sewed, Ss. ; x voL bound, of. 

The Third Part, containing German-English-French. Crown 8vo., 
2 vob. sewed, Ss. ; i vol boimd, gs, 

TroUope (A.) Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. A Story of 

Bush Life in Australia. With g^phic Illustrations. In z vol. Small 
post, cloth extra, 5^. Second Edition. 



Trowbridge (A. C). The Young Surveyor, i vol, small 

post 8vo., cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 5^. [Ready. 

Tuckermann (C. K.) The Greeks of To-day. Crown 8vo. 
deth. 7X. 6d, 

Turkistan. Notes of a Joamey in the Russian Provinces of 
Central Asia and the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. By Eugene 
Schuyler, Secretary to the American Legation, St. Petersburg. 
Numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. [Nearly ready. 

Turner (Rev. F. S.) British Opium Policy. \In the press. 

Twining (Miss). Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, with Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colouis fron 
aature. a vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. 5r. 

Under Seal of Confession. By Averil Beaumont, 

Author of " Thomicroft's Model" 3 vols, crown Svc, cloth. 3zx. (td. 



ANDENHOFF'S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. 3X. td. 




• Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5^. 
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VERNE'S (JULES) WORKS. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. New Edition. Numerous 

Illustrations, printed on Toned Paper, and uniformly with " Around 
the World," &c. Square crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Meridiana : Adventures of Three Englishmen and 

Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Royal i6mo., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, js. 6d. 

The Fur Country. Crown 8vo. With upwards of 80 
Illustrations. Cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mercikr, M.A. With 113 
very Graphic Woodcuts. Large post 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
zor. 6d. 

Around the World in Eighty Days. Numerous Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 
From the Earth to the Moon, and a Trip Round It. 

Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
New Edition. 

A Floating City and the Blockade Runners. Con- 
taining about 50 very fine Full-page Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 7* . 6d. 

Dr. Ox's Experiment ; Master Zacharius ; A Drama 
in the Air ; A Winter Amid the Ice, &c. Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 

The Mysterious Island. In 3 Vols., all Illustrated. 

Square crown Svo., cloth extra. 7*. 6d. each. 
The Titles of the Volumes are :— 
z. Dropped from the Clouds. 
3. Abandoned. 
3. The Secret of the Island. 

The Survivors of the Chancellor, i vol., square crown 

8vo., with many Illustrations, -js. 6d. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. beg to in- 
form the public, in reply to many inquiries with reference to an announce- 
ment of Cheap Editions of Jules Vkrne's Works by other houses, that 
they are the Sole Proprietors of the Copyright in all the Translations of 
the Works by this Author published by themselves. 

The English Copyright of French Works, under the International 
Copyright Law, being of limited duration, they wish to intimate that, as 
the original Copyrights fall in by lapse of time (or in anticipation thereof), 
it is their intention, with a view to meet the requirements of those readers 
who wish to possess these interesting books, but who are unwilling to 
purchase the more elaborately illustrated editions, to issue their Copy- 
right Translations in the cheapest possible form. Accordingly, they have 
prepared and have now ready — 

X. Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three Russians 
in South Africa. Illustrated, if. 
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Verne's (Jules) Works, continued— 

2. Five Weeks in a Balloon. Illustrated, zx. 

3. A Floating City. Illustrated, xs. 

4. The Blockade Runners. Illustrated, ix. 

5. From the Earth to the Moon. Illustrated, zx. 

6. Around the Moon. Illustrated, is. 

7. Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. Vol. I. ix. 

8. Ditto ditto Vol. II. ix. 
These volumes are printed in large type, on good paper, contain several 

Illustrations, and are published at ONE SHILLING EACH, in a very 
handsome and attractive cover. 

N.B- — These works will continue to be sold in the original form, and 
at the usual prices. 

%* The remaining and forthcoming works, having yet many years of 
Copyright to run, and having been produced at an immense expense, 
botn as to Author's Copyright and Illustration, will not yet be brought 
out in any other form than as at present. 
The Public must kindly be careful to order Low's Author's Editions. 

Vincent (F.) The Land of the White Elephant: Sights 

and Scenes in South-Eastem Asia. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
8vo. cloth extra. iSx. 



ALLBR (Rev. C. H.) The Names on the Gates 
of Pearl, and other Studies. By the Rev. C H. Waller, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, doth extra. 6x. 

Warburton's (Col. Egerton) Journey across 

Australia. An Account of the Esroloring Expedition sent out by 
Messrs. Elder and Hughes, under the command of Colonel Egerton 
Warburton ; giving a full Account of his Perilous Journey from the 
centre to Roeboume, Western Australia. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Edited, with an Introductory Chapter, by H. W. Bates, Esq., of the 
Royal Geographical Society. Demy 8vo. cloth. i6x. 

Warner (CD.) My Summer in a Garden. Boards, xs. 6d, ; 
doth, ax. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

- Back-log Studies. Boards is. 6d.; cloth2j. (Low's 




Copyright Series.) 

— Mummies and Moslems. {/n the press. 

Weppner (M.) The Northern Star and Southern Cross. 

Being the Personal Experiences, Impressions and Observations of Mar- 
gareUia Weppner, in a voyage Round the World. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 
doth. 34X. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 

his travels through Egypt. Imperial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper. Com- 
plete in Five Parts. The four first at £z lox. each ; Part V. at £^ sx. 
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Westropp (H. M.) A Manual of Precious Stones and 

Antiaue Oems. By Hodder M. Westropp, Author of "The 
Traveller's Art Companion," " Pre-Historic Phases/' &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, (a. 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. New 
edition. [/» ikiprtu. 

When George the Third was King. 2 vols., post 8vo. 2\s, 

Whitall (Alice B.) On the Rock. A Memoir of Alice B. 

Whitall« by Mrs. Pbarsall Smith. Small post, cloth, u. 
White J.) Te Rou ; or, The Maori at Home. Exhibiting 

the Social Life, Manners, Habits, and Customs of the Maori Race in 
New Zealand prior to the introduction of civilization amongst them. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, xor. (A. 

White (R. O.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 
q;>eare. Post 8vo. Cloth, zor. fxL 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.) The Gayworthys. Small post 

Svo. 3f . (id. 

Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. y. 6d. And in Low's 

Cheap Series, xx. 6d. and u. 

■ Real Folks. i2mo. crown. 3^. 6d» 

Hitherto. Small post 8vo. 3/. 6d. and 2s, 6d, 

Sights and Insights. 3 vols, crown. 31J. 6d, 



Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. Small post 

Svo. 3X. 6d, 

The Other Girls. Small post 8vo., doth extra. 31. 6d, 

We Girls. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d. Cheap Edition. 

IS, 6d. and or. 

WhjTte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Grown 8vo. Z3X. 

Wiko£r (H.) The Four Civilizations of the World. 

An Historical Retrospect. Crown 8vo., cloth. 6s, 

Wills, A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional 

Assistance. By a Probate Court Official. Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, with Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo., cloth limp. is. 

Wilson (F. H.). Rambles in Northern India; with Inci- 
dents and Descriptions of the many scenes of the Mutiny, including 
Allahal^d, Cawnpore, Delhi, Lucknow, &c., with permament Photo- 
graphic Views. By Francesca H. Wilson, Author^of " Truth Better 
wan Fiction." 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges. £1 is. 

Winter at the Italian Lakes. With Frontispiece View of 
Lake Como. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, js. 6d, 
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Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of " Ethd." 

3 vols. Post 8vo. 31*. 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Woolsey (C. D., LL.D.). Introduction to the Study of 

International Law ; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in His- 
torical Studies. Reprinted from the last American edition, and at a 
much lower price. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 8j. 6d. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 

of the English Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 Words more than Johnson s Dictionary. 4to. 
doth, 1,834 pp. Price 31X. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor. 2/. as, 

" The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fiuicifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon. "—A themeum. 

Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 
and Reflections of the Great Duke, gathered from his Despatches, 
Letters, and Speeches (Bayard Series), ax. 6<L 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
for which the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society has been 
granted during the last Forty-one years. Crown 8vo., cloth, js. 6d, 

Young (J. F.) Five Weeks in Greece. 

Xenophon's Anabasis ; br, Expedition of Cyrus. A Lite- 
ral Translation, chiefly from the Text of Diadorf, by Gborge B. 
Wheeler. Books I to IIL Crown 8vo. boards. 2x. 

Books I. to VII. Boards. 3J. 6d. 




LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.G. 




OLEOGRAPHS. 

fHESE wonderful reproductions in oil-colours of the 
original Oil Paintings of the great masters, and best 
modem painters, have met with great and well-deserved 
success wherever they have been introduced. 'Nothing succeeds 
like success ; and no sooner were these beautiM works of art 
(produced only at great cost by one or two firms of high stand- 
ing on the Continent) introduced to the British public by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., and well advertised by them, than the 
market was flooded by a host of most inferior Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, all sailing under the new name of Oleographs, and at 
once bringing these new productions into disrepute. 

In order as much as possible to counteract this unmerited dis- 
paragement of works of real value, so well calculated to elevate 
art by popularizing the works of its greatest masters, in a form at 
once cheap and yet most faithful in colour and drawing, Messrs. 
Sampson Low (specially-appointed Agents of the best Con- 
tinental producers) have prepared a very carefidly-selected list ot 
the best subjects only, which will be forwarded post free to any 
address. 

ALL THE OLEOGRAPHS CAN BE SUPPLIED EITHER 

FRAMED OR UNFRAMED. 

The Trade supplied^on special terms. 

LONDON: 

SAMPSON LOV, mSTON, SEABLE, AND BIYINCTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, 1 88, FLEET STREET. 




" Likely to popularise English art more tkan anything hitherto attempted 
.... A valuable repertory of great works of the English school." — The 
Spectator, 

New and Enlarged Series of 

THE PICTURE GALLERY. 

5 NCOURAGED by the success which has attended the 
publication of The Picture Gallery for the past 
three ye^rs, the Proprietors have resolved to issue a 
New Series, with Lives of the Great English Artists, 
illustrated with selections from their most important works. 
Each part to contain eight pages of Biography and four per- 
manent Photographs. 

The Parts already published contain : — 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. The Strawberry Girl; The Hon. 
Mrs. Lloyd ; The Holy Family ; Kitty Fisher (with the Doves). 

Thomas Gainsborough. The Blue Boy; The Market Cart ; 
Mrs. Siddons ; The Harvest Waggon. 

William Hogarth. His Portrait by Himself; The Rake*s 
Prc^ess — plate I. ; The Enraged Musician ; Strolling Actresses 
in a Bam. 

Benjamin West. The Battle of La Hogue; The Death of 
Nelson; Cromwell Dissolving Parliament; The Landing of King 
Charles II. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence. Pope Pius VII.; Cardinal Gon- 
salvi; Miss Murray; Miss Selina Meade. 

John Constable. The River Stour; Salisbury Cathedral ; 
The Com-Field ; The Valley Farm. 

Sir David Wilkie. Village Politicians ; The Blind Fiddler ; 
The Parish Beadle ; The Highlander's Home. 

Gilbert Stuart Newton. Captain Macheath; Shylock 
and Jessica; Lear and Cordelia; Mrs. Lister. 

Etty and Collins. The Combat ; Joan of Arc ; The Sale 
of the Pet Lamb ; Rustic Civility. 

Sir Augustus Wall Callcott. Anne Page and Slender ; 
Returning from Market ; Rotterdam ; Trent, in the Tyrol. 

Charles Robert Leslie. Taming the Shrew; Florizel and 
Perdita ; Who can this be ? Who can 3iis be from ? 

Joseph William Mallard Turner. 

The Picture Gallery is pttblished monthly ^ price One Shilling^ and may 
be had at all Booksellers^ and at the principal Railway Bookstalls, 

LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RlVINGTON, 

CROWN buildings, i88, fleet street. 



"Sure to succeed.'*— Athenaum. 

Commenced January, 1876. 
In Monthly PartSy price Eighteenpence, 

MEN OF MARK. 

A Trustworthy Biography of the Distinguished Men of the 

Day, with Portraits in Permanent Photography 

{medallion cabinet size), specially 

taken for this work. 

Parts I. and II. contain Portraits and Memoirs of— 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Duffbrin, Governor-General of Canada. 
Sir Edward Creasy, Professor of Jurisprudence in the four Inns of Court, 

late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
The Right Hon. Sir Richard Bacgallay, Judge of the Supreme Court 

of Appeal, late Attorney-General. 
Capt. Burton, the Great African traveller. 

The Right Hon. Spencer Walpole, M.P. for the University of Cam- 
bridge, formerly Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M. P., Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 
The portraits of the following amongst other distinguished men will appear 
in early succeeding numbers. 

Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India. 



The Lord Bishop of London. 
The Duke of Abercorn, Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, K.C.B. 
Cardinal Manning. 
The Right Hon. the Speaker. 
The Rt. Hon. John Bright, M.P. 



Vice-Chancellor Malins. 
Froude. 
illais, R.A. 
Leighton, A.R.A. 
Sir W. Fbrgusson, Bart. 
Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. 
Archdeacon Denison. 



J. A. Frc 
J. E. Mil 
F. Leigh 



The portraits are all taken expressly for this work, and cannot be obtained 
in any other form. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"The miniatures now before us retain the personal characteristics, the 
expression peculiar to each fece, and the air of the sitter, with great good 
fortune. The book is sure to succeed as a serious companion to ' Vanity 
Fair.' " — A ihemtum. 

" It contains three splendid photographs, rendered permanent by the Wood- 
buryprocess, and is got up in faultless style." — Globe. 

" The portraits are excellently done, and the same may be said of the 
memoirs.—Scotsman. 

** We have seen no more beautiful examples of the photographic art than 
the portraits which commence the series. . . . Theplanof the Gallery of Con- 
temporary Portraits is an excellent on&r— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

*' The specimens in the part are excellent ; they present admirable por- 
traiture combined with definiteness absolutely microscopical and a balance 
of light and shade which bespeak them the work of a genuine artist. "~ 
Brighton Gazette. 

LONDON: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIYINGTON, 

CROWN BUILDINGS, l88, FLEET STREET. 



"Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. send us an aftalysis of the 
number of books issued during the year 1875, ^^ chronicled in the fort- 
nightly list of the ^Publishers' Circular ^^ in which may be found the 
full titles of over 5,400 publications issued during the past year.'' — 
The Times, January 4, 1876 ; see also leading article in The Times 
of January 5, 1876. 
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Established 1837. 

\KE PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR, and General 
Record of British and Foreign Literature, 
is Published by Sampson Low and Co., 188, Fleet 
Street, London, on the 1st and 15th of each Month. 
It gives a Transcript of the Title-Page of every Work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
Abroad. Ss. per annum, including postage. 

Publishers are requested to send their Announcements of 
New Books in good time for publication on the ist and 15th of 
each Month. 

N.B. Having a large circulation amongst Literary Men, Pub- 
lishers, Booksellers, and all connected with Literature, this is one of 
the best mediums for Announcements of New Publications. Sub- 
scribers have the right to advertise for "Books Wanted" which are 
out of print. 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£ s. d. 
One Page (Demy 8vo.) . . 3 3© 

Half a Page i 11 6 

Less than Half a Page, per inch . o 10 6 

Four Lines 026 

Per line after 006 

New Publications for Review must be addressed to The Editor. 

LONDON ; 

SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 

CROWN buildings, 1 88, fleet street, e.c. 






